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THE AGENTS of the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company in Utah have received orders to reduce 
the price paid for lead in ores from $3.90 to 3.40 per 
100 pounds of actual lead contents. This applies, for 
the present, only to new purchases of ores and not to 
the contracts which most of the large companies 
have for their ores. Whether the reduction of 50 
cents will be applied on these contracts as they ex- 
pire remains to be seen. For the time being it af- 
fects chiefly the small producers, who are occasional 
shippers of ore and do not have time contracts. 


R 


THE Low rates of ocean freights at present pre- 
vailing and the surplus of tonnage looking for en- 
gagement present an opportunity to exporters of coal 
from this country. The cost of freight acro< 
lantic has been the chief obstacle to placing Ameri- 
can coal in European ports at prices permitting com- 
petition with British exporters. The dulness of trade 
in Europe, combined with the increase of vessels in 
the last two years are responsible for the present 
competition among vessel-owners, who prefer low 
rates to keeping their ships idle. The surplus tonnage 
now Offering in Atlantic ports is the largest that has 
been known for several years. 


R 


THE coLtony of New Zealand, which has gone 
far in experiments in paternal government and 
State ownership, now proposes to add the own- 
ership and operation of a State coal mine to its 
other function. The immediate object, judging 
from the plans submitted to the Parliament by 
Premier Seddon, is the supply of the railroads, 
which are chiefly owned by the Colony. The ulte- 
rior intention is to regulate the price of coal and 
to break up the combination now alleged to exist 
among the coal dealers and coal mine operators. 
It seems probable that the plan will be approved, 
and its results will be watched with interest. 


R 


ONE COMBINATION, which seems to have had satis- 
factory results so far, is that of the producers of ni- 
trate of soda in Chile. The associated companies 
agreed at the outset on a reduction of 10 per cent in 
the output, which had been in excess of the demand; 
and upon an increase of about 25 per cent in prices. 
This they have been able to maintain, as consump- 
tion appears to be increasing both in Europe and the 
United States. An accompanying circumstance which 
has favored the combination’s plans is the fall in 
ocean freights, rates from the West Coast of South 
America to American and European ports being at 
present from 25 to 30 per cent lower than those of a 
year ago. The companies have thus succeeded in plac- 
ing contracts for 1902 at prices satisfactory to them- 
selves; while stockholders are being surprised by 
unaccustomed dividends. The associated companies 
have also decided to continue their efforts to extend 
the use of nitrate. 


R 


SoME IDEA of the capital invested in the Amer- 
ican mining and metallurgical industry is giv- 


en in the dividend statement published on an- 
other page. In the quarter ending October 31, the 
dividends paid by companies reporting to the 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL amounted to 
$30,782,235. Since January Ist the disbursements 
aggregated $132,463,216. This large total would be 
increased were it possible to add the dividends paid 
by private and close corporations that do not make 
reports. 








Of the $43,252,578 paid so far this year by all the 
precious and semi-precious metal mines, the copper 
properties lead with $27,467,794, or 63.5 per cent. 

The disbursements of the industrial companies 
aggregated $80,315,628, of which $35,148,845 or 39.3 
per cent. is credited to the iron and steel works, 
chiefly those in the combination. 

These figures indicate the present 
condition of the mineral industry. 


prosperous 


x 


THE vuSE of crude petroleum for fuel on ocean 
steamers abroad is evidently progressing quite 
rapidly. The Wallsend Slipway Company, Lim- 
ited, of England, reports that it has equipped fifty 
vessels with oil-burning apparatus. One of the lat- 
est installations is the large steamer Trocas, of 
the Shell Lux, which has been equipped with a sys- 
tem that admits of changing from coal to oil or 
from oil to coal in a few minutes. The vessel is 
used in the East Indian trade. Formerly it was diffi- 
cult to secure a certain supply of oil fuel, but there 
are now located at Suez, Colombo, Bombay and 
other ports, stations where supplies can be renewed. 
Moreover, the further east steaming vessels pro- 
ceed the coal becomes more expensive, and oil 
cheaper. The discoveries recently made in Texas, 
which assure a steady and sufficient supply, have 
been largely respansible for the changes now going 
on. Experiments made on the Trocas showed that 
it was possible to change the furnaces from petro- 
leum burners to coal burners in the short space of 
thirty minutes. 


R 


OnE oF the London companies which has been for- 
tunate in its operation of an American mine is 
the Tomboy Gold Mines Company, Limited, an 
abstract of whose report is given on another page. 
The present company was formed two years ago to 
acquire the Tomboy Mine in Telluride, Colo., from 
the American company which then owned it. The 
new company has not only been able to make a 
handsome profit and pay satisfactory dividends, but 
is in the fortunate position of having acquired an 
adjoining property—the Argentine—on unusually 
favorable terms. The Argentine was taken on a 
working bond with the option of purchasing for 
$60,000, and the results of the development were 
so satisfactory that a profit of about $120,000 was 
made while the working bond was in force. Con- 
sequently not only was the purchase price of $60,- 
000 paid out of results, but a profit of $60,000 was 
actually made. Such a bargain is seldom to be met 
with and the shareholders are highly pleased. At 
the meeting in London recently, they unanimously 
voted Mr. Herron, the manager, a bonus of $10,000 
as a reward for his shrewdness and sagacity. 


‘ 
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THE SHORTAGE in shipments of iron ore reported 
in previous months of this season was more than 
made up by the very large quantity sent out from 
the Lake Superior Region in August and September. 
The iron ore reported as passing through the Sault 
Ste. Marie canals up to the end of June was 1,140,752 
tons less this year than in the corresponding period 
in 1900; by the end of July the shortage had been 
reduced to 793,019 tons. In August the heavy move- ~ 
ment changed the comparison to an increase of 138,- 
291 tons; and the September report, given on an- 
other page, shows that the total, up to September 
30th, was 13,583,867 net tons, an increase of 481,- 





397 tons over last year’s figures. No report has 


been published of the shipments from Escanaba— 
which do not pass the Sault—but they have been fully 
up to those of 1900. Our correspondence shows con- 
tinued activity at the shipping ports, and it is prob- 
able, therefore, that the supply of Lake Superior 
ore for the furnaces will exceed that of last season 
by 500,000 tons at least, and possibly by 600,000 tons. 
The only thing which can limit the shipments for 
the closing month of the season is the receiving ca- 
pacity of the docks at the Lake Erie ports. This is 
already overtaxed, causing complaints of delay in un- 
loading ore cargoes, which is an especially serious 
matter as the close of the navigation season ap- 


proaches. 


R 


COAL MINING COSTS IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA 


Tue Colliery Guardian, of London, England, has 


been running a series of articles devoted to 


coal cutting by machinery in the United States. 
The issue of October 18 contains a chapter on cost, 
which will be of considerable interest to the coal 
operators of England. It shows a marked differ- 
ence between the pit-mouth price of coal in the 
two countries, and that although the price in this 
country in 1900 was higher than in any of the six 
years immediately preceding (owing to advances in 
wages) it was less than half of that in England. 
Moreover, the statement shows that with the ex- 
ception of 1899 and 1900 the prices in this country 
during a period of ten years had declined steadily, 
while during the last five years the price in Eng- 
larid had steadily increased, and that of 1900 was 
nearly double that of 1896. The Colliery Guardian 
in commenting on this calls attention to the differ- 
ences which exist in the coal-mining conditions in 
the two countries. In England the pits are becoming 
deeper every year, and in some places in Lancashire 
coal is being mined in what is considered to be very 
near the present limits. In Northumberland, seams 
2 feet thick, which were despised thirty years 
ago, are now being worked. At other places the 
pillars, which are designated as monuments to the 
improvidence of past generations, are the only un- 
exhausted coal areas. These are difficulties with 
which the United States coal operators do not have 
to contend, particularly in the bituminous fields. 
Our anthracite mines are getting deep, and its pro- 
duction more expensive, but it is not anthracite coal 
which the industrial world depends upon for its life. 
Our bituminous coal is for the most part easily 
and cheaply mined, and the miner, by his larger in- 
dividual output, is better paid than is his English 
fellow laborer. 

The articles running in the Colliery Guardian will 
interest the English operator, but they may not re- 
lieve his troubles. The mechanical production of 
bituminous coal in this country has had much to do 
with the cheapening of the product. The English- 
man has been behind hand. This is evinced by 
the fact that nearly 25 per cent. of our bituminous 
coal product in 1900 was machine-won, while in 
England less than 2 per cent. was undercut by 


machines. 
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PRICES OF METALS SINCE 1898 


A year ago the prediction was freely made that 
before the close of 1901 the tide of prosperity would 
have turned and we would be suffering from a de- 
pression as pronounced as the boom. We are now 
far enough along in the present year to foresee with 
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fair accuracy not only the end of this year’s path, but 
some little distance into 1902. We find nothing to 
justify the predictions of a year ago, but, on the 
contrary, a condition which surprises those who took 
a hopeful view of the future, as well as those who 
prophesied a period of depression. Prices to-day 
are in some commodities higher than they were a 
year ago, though less than during the spring-tide era 
of 1899. Pig-iron (No. 1 foundry) at the end of 
October is worth $15.25 at Philadelphia. This time 
last year it was quoted at $13.75, and in 1899 it was 
worth $24 per long ton. In October, 1898, foundry 
pig was worth only $11.50 in Philadelphia, compared 
with which the price to-day is an advance of $3.75, 
or over 30 per cent. Steel rails, which were quoted 
at $18.00 in Pittsburg in October, 1898, are now sell- 
ing at $28.00, which is $2.00 advance over last year, 
and $9.00 less than in 1899. The prices of copper 
and lead are not materially different from what 
they were one and two years ago, but these are 
artificially sustained and cannot be considered as 
basis for comparison. Tin is lower than it was in 
either 1900 or 1899, but nearly 40 per cent. higher 
than in 1898. Spelter is the only one of the im- 
portant metal products whose price has declined each 
year since 1808. 

The accompanying table shows the condition of 
the metal markets at the close of October during the 
last four years. 

8 1899. 


1898. 

Pig iron, No. 1 fdy, Phila.$11.50 $24.00 
Steel rails, Pittsb’g..... 18.00 37-00 
Copper, Lake, N. Y 12.56% -17 
Copper, Elec., N. Y... 12% -16% 
ie. ae A -31 
Lead, N. Y. 4:57% 4.35 4-35 
Spelter, N. Y x -05 4-20 4.11% 

In the pig iron and steel rail industries, which 
may be taken as barometers of trade, conditions are 
entirely satisfactory. The production of the furnaces 
and mills is practically sold for the first six months 
of 1902, and we can look forward with confidence 
for the other six months unless the markets are 
disturbed by some unfortunate congressional dis- 


cussions. 
R 


MARKET CONDITIONS 


In the iron markets this week the story continues 
the same—of heavy orders for delivery over the first 
quarter and even the second quarter of next year, 
in almost all departments of the trade. In raw 
material, the feature of the week has been heavy 
buying of forge iron, and a somewhat unexpected 
call for foundry iron from the cast-iron pipe makers, 
who are unusually busy for this season of the year. 
Bessemer and basic pig are practically sold up well 
into 1902, and orders for near-by delivery cannot be 
placed except at a premium. In the West, there have 
been advances ranging from 15 to 50 cents on various 
grades of iron, but in the South the foundrymen 
have decided to postpone the increase of 50 cents 
which had been proposed. In steel billets, the situ- 
ation is very much the same as in pig iron, and it is 
difficult to secure deliveries before the close of the 
year. It is even reported that some German basic 
steel billets have been placed here with mills which 
were unable to secure their supplies at home. In 
finished material, contracts continue on a large scale, 
and some important mills are behind in their de- 
liveries. In the Pittsburg District, much complaint 
is made also of delays due to short supply of cars. 

The metal markets as a general rule, have lost 
none of the activity which hascharacterized them for 
some time past. In copper the situation has been 
somewhat clouded by the circulation of numerous 
reports of a probable radical reduction in prices, 
which do not appear to have the least foundation, 
and are intended entirely for their effect upon the 
stock market. Practically the situation remains un- 
changed, and the reports which have also been in 


1900. 1901. 
$13.75 $15.25 
26.00 28.00 
16.68% -16% 
16.31% -16% 
-28% -24% 
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circulation of the accumulation of enormous stocks 
are of the same character as those in relation to the 
reduction of prices. In fact, the market is almost 
bare of copper—outside of that held by the United 
Metals Selling Company—and we are informed of 
instances in which outside parties have been com- 
pelled to pay some premium in order to secure metal 
with which to fill their contracts. Consumption in 
this country has been, and continues to be, on an 
unprecedented scale, nnd there are no present signs 
of a cessation in the demand. The drop in exports 
this year has thus been partially, if not wholly, made 
up by the home consumption. 

In other metals, few changes are reported. The 
consumption of tin is good, and the spot supply not 
excessive, conditions which do not tend towards any 
The tendency in the London mar- 
ket is downward, however, and the quotation for 
future still shows a heavy backwardation. In lead, 
consumption continues fair, and the market un- 


break in prices. 


changed, although a reduction made in prices for 
lead ores by the American Smelting and Refining 
Company at its Utah works has led to reports of a 
reduction. For spelter, demand continues strong, 
the consumption both by galvanizers and brass works 
being very heavy. 

We may add, as affecting the situation in both 
copper and zinc, that the car builders are extremely 
busy, as are the railroad shops; so that the railroad 
demand for brass and other alloys is on a very large 
scale. This is an appreciable addition to consump- 
tion, and one that is seldom referred to or kept in 
sight in considering the market. 

The price of silver shows a recovery from last 
week, when it seemed almost to have touched bot- 
tom. The improvement in demand warrants antici- 
pations of better prices. 

The anthracite coal trade continues to show a 
condition of affairs that is very satisfactory to pro- 
The movement during October was heavier 
than generally anticipated considering the large ton- 


ducers. 


nage sold at the discount prices earlier in the year. 
The collieries are busy, and there is little check 
upon output except the great scarcity of cars, par- 
ticularly felt in the western trade. The movement 
of coal west is hampered by this shortage, and the 
outlook for satisfactory supplies at western points 
for winter demands does not improve. The total 
output of the mines for the ten months is fully 44,- 
500,000 tons, and everything indicates that with nor- 
mally cold weather during November and December, 
the year’s output will be 5,000,000 tons ahead of 1900. 

The seaboard bituminous coal trade continues to 
show a very heavy demand for coal, quite beyond 
the power of producers to meet with existing car 
supply. The demand is pretty well distributed; but 
is heaviest in the all-rail trade and at points along 
Long Island Sound. The supply of cars at the col- 
lieries, which was last week about 50 to 75 per cent 
of the total number wanted, shows but little improve- 
ment, nor does any immediate relief seem likely in 
spite of the efforts of producers and the pressure 
on officials of the main line roads. There is still 
a large fleet of vessels at points in the East, and as 
a result the loading ports are almost bare, particu- 
larly Philadelphia, while coastwise freight rates are 
very firm. Coal is selling for full circular prices, 
and outside buyers who want coal in a hurry have 
to pay premiums. Even the poorer grades, which 
were selling at considerable discount, are in de- 
mand. 

The western bituminous trade is still hampered by 
the. inability of the railroads to handle all the coal 
offered. In the Lake trade especially there is a 
serious shortage, which can hardly be made up be- 
fore the close of navigation. 
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Nov. 2, I9OI. 
GEOGRAPHIC AND GEOLOGIC FEATURES OF 
MEXICO. 


Notes on Their Relation to the Mineral Products. 
By Rosert T. Hirt, Georocist, U. S. Grorocicat Survey. 


Physiographically, Mexico is divisibre into four 
geographic provinces, which are, in a manner, dis- 
tinct economic areas. These may be classified as, 
(1) The Gulf Coastal Plain; (2) The Cordilleran 
Plateau; (3) The Sonoran; (4) The Tehuantepecan. 

The first is the continuation of the Coastal Plain 
of Texas and the Gulf region in general, which, ex- 
cept for prospective oil and lignite, has little of 
interest for the mining engineer. 

The Cordilleran Plateau Province occupres two- 
thirds of the surface of the Republic, and is the 
chief seat of metallic mining. The Sonoran Proy- 
ince is California-Nevadan in its relations and, like 
the Cordilleran, is a large field for metals. The 
Tehuantepec Province at the south end of the Re- 
public, beyond the abrupt termination of the Cor- 
dilleras, is Central American in its aspects and 
relations, and will not be extensively discussed in 
this paper, which deals chiefly with the Cordilleran 
and Sono:an provinces, the chief sources of the 
metallic minerals. 


I. The Coastal Plain Province.—The Coastal Plain 
Province of Mexico is broken into one major and 
several minor divisions by the encroachment of the 
Cordilleran Mountains upon the sea between Tam- 
pico and Vera Cruz. The greater division of the 
Coastal Plain lies adjacent to the Rio Grande and 
is the continuation of a similar feature in Texas. 
Small patches of the Coastal Plains are found far- 
ther southward toward Vera Cruz and Tobasco, and 
the peninsula of Yucatan is a wider expansion of 
it to the southward. The formations underlying the 
Coastal Plain are but little deformed and are prin- 
cipally composed of the sands and clays of the Pleis- 
tocene, Tertiary, and Upper Cretaceous formations. 

The Coastal Plain of Mexico has never been 
studied systematically. Large deposits of maltha 
and asphaltum are known to occur along its west- 
ern margin in Tampico. The oil-bearing forma- 
tions of Texas extend into the State of Tamaupali- 
pas, with prospective appearances of value. Two 
flowing oil wells are known to occur in the State 
of Tobasco, and oil may occur in Vera Cruz. The 
only coal fields of Mexico of present commercial 
value occur in the extreme western margin or tne 
Coastal Plain, adjacent to the Mexican Interna- 
tional Railway near Sabinas and Baroteran. This 
is the Eagle Pass coal field, and the coals are 
from strata of “Upper Cretaceous age. 

Il. The Cordilleran Plateau, Province of Mexico, 
and its accompanying Basin Plains.—The Cordiller- 
an Plateau Province occupies the central mountain- 
ous area of the Republic. Although in a broader 
sense it is a continuation of the great Cordilleran 
system of our own country, it possesses certain 
marked geologic and structural differences which 
make it a unique and distinct province. More 
specifically this province is related to the eastern 
ranges of the Cordilleran Province of the United 
States, and even then it is markedly different from 
them as typified in the Rocky Mountains of Colo- 
rado and northward. In no manner is it continu- 
ous with or allied to the California Sierras, as is 
sometimes supposed. In fact, the Mexican Cordil- 
leran Province, is neither Rocky Mountain nor 
Sierra Nevadan in its affinities, but rather a folded 
and faulted extension of thé feature known in the 
United States as the Colorado Plateau. This 
Proposition here presented for the first trme, re- 
quires too extensive discussion for demonstration 
at present, but will be more fully set forth in a 
more technical paper. It is sufficient to say now 
that the faulting attending the southern and east- 
ern portion of the plateau grows in intensity, to- 
gether with folding southward into Mexico. 


Paper prepared for the Mexican meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers. Published in advance of the meetin 


by special request of the author, and by authority of the officers e 
the Institute, 
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The feature consists of a series of disconnected 
north and south mountain chains (separated by 
basin deserts) extending through the heart of the 
Republic from just within the border of the United 
States to south of the latitude of the City of Mex- 
ico. As a whole, it is a V-shaped area of moun- 
tainous elevation, which has been termed the 
Plateau of Mexico, the apex of the V pointing south- 
ward towards the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and the 
two widening limbs extending to and just across the 
border of the United States. The average level of the 
area between the limbs is about 6,000 feet. The outer 
coastward ranges constituting the limbs of the V 
are relatively higher than the general level of 
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land (not counting the great volcanic peaks, which 
rise above 15,000 feet) is above, and of the basins 
8,000 feet. 

The Mexican Cordilleran Province of lost ranges 
and basin deserts extends but a short distance into 
the United States, where it is represented by the 
Trans-Pecos Mountain groups and deserts of 
Southern New Mexico, so essentially different 
from the Plateau and Rocky Mountain country 
north of Santa Fe. In fact, if the International 
Boundary had been made from the south end of 
the Sierra Nevada, along the Gila and thence to 
just south of Santa Fe, it would have separated 
the two great nations of the continent into regions 
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Fig.1. GEOGRAPHIC RELATIONS AND PROVINCES OF MEXICO. 


the area between them, which consists in itself of 
many long ranges separated by desert plains (bol- 
sons). The Cordilleran Province, as a whore, pre- 
sents steep profiles or slopes to the Gulf on the 
east, and the Pacific on the south and west, and a 
ragged sub-horizontal profiie across any section 
from east to west. As a whole, it is of much 
lower altitude to the north than at its southern 
end. At the north, along the border of the United 
States—which presents the lowest altitudes of any 
profile anywhere across the North American Cor- 
dilleras—the mountain summits are not over 8,000 
feet; the mountain passes (Paisono, Texas, and 


_ Dragoon, Arizona) 5,000 feet, and the basin levels 


4,000 feet. The general altitude of the deserts and 
mountains rises to the southward along the tropic 
of Cancer, approximately, Victoria (San Luis 
Potosi and Zacatecas); the higher summits attain 
over 10,000 feet and the deserts 6,000 feet. At 
the southern end of the province the general up- 





as distinct in their geographic, geologic and 
economic features as they now are in habits and 
language. 

The Mexican Cordilleran Province as a whole 
may be subdivided, but not sharply diviaed, into 
three general provinces—the two Cordilleras of 
generally higher altitude constituting the limbs of 
the V known as the. Eastern and Western Sierra 
Madre, and the wide expanse of mountainous 
plateau between them which may be termed the 
Mexican Basin Region. 

The eastern margin of the Mexican Cordilleran 
Plateau is a rim of mountain crests, which are 
cumulative in altitude southward from the southern 
boundary of the United States. Known as the 
Eastern Sierra Madre, these mountains are a 
series of sierras or blocks. They commence at 


Altuda, in Texas, on the Southern Pacific, about 
100 miles north of the Rio Grande, continuing to 
that stream as the inconspicuous Santiago Sierra, 


5,000 feet; across the Rio Grande at Boquillas, it 
becomes the Sierra Carmen, 7,500 feet; then the 
Frontereza, the Santa Rosa, etc., to Monterey, 
where the beautiful and lofty Mitre, the Silla and 
other members occur. Along the tropic of Can- 
cer, between Catorce, and Victoria, these moun- 
tains attain altitudes of 10,000 or over. 

The Mexican International Railroad crosses a 
gap in the Eastern Sierra Madre, near Baroteran; 
the Mexican National climbs them between Mon- 
terey and Saltillo; the Monterey & Gulf follows 
their eastern foothills between Monterey and Tam- 
pico, the Mexican Central between San Luis Potosi 
and Tampico; the two roads to Vera Cruz from 
Mexico give magnificent cross sections of the east- 
ern Sierra Madre. 

The western rim of the Mexican 
Plateau is the great Western Sierra Madre, a 
mountainous Cordillera, which attains gigantic 
proportions, and has to the present defied the 
construction of latitudinal railways across the re- 
public. While attaining altitudes exceeding 9,000 
feet only a short distance south of the Interna- 
tional boundary, this remarkable orographic fea- 
ture almost dies out at the American boundary. 
constituting the low mountains of southeastern 
Arizona and southwestern New Mexico, of the 


Cordilleran 


Fig. 1. MAJOR ZONES OF FAULTING AND 
ORGENIC TRENDS. 


AAA, Cordilleran. 
B B, Antillean. , 
C C, Minor Zone of E. W. faulting. 


Dragoon type, crossed by the Southern Pacific at 
Dragoon Summit, and Stein’s Pass at altitudes of 
about 5,000 feet, and which a few miles north 
of the railroad die out into the southern edge of the 
great Colorado Plateau. 

The configuration of the Western Sierra Madre 
when crossed from east to west through Chihua- 
hua, as has been appropriately described by Kim- 
ball, is a succession of narrow and continuous 
north and south ridges with foothills separating 
broad and longitudinally remarkably continuous 
valleys. The whole surface thus characterized 
rises towards the west, while the mountains gain 
somewhat in height and the valleys in breadth in 
the same direction. The western slope, however, 
as seen from Sonora in passing from west to east, 
is rugged and steep, and there is considerable evi- 
dence that this is a great vaulted zone which down- 
throws towards the Pacific. at the Tropic of Can- 
cer the mountains are still more lofty in altitude. 

Still further southward these ranges becume so 
merged with the southeastward trending Eastern 
Sierra Madre that they are united into a continu- 
ous and complicated mass of sierras, which may be 
appropriately termed the region of the union of 
the Cordilleras. Here they present some of the 
most superb scenery in the world, and precipit- 
ously end to the south in Oaxaca with a great 
“abfall” or jump off, leading downward to the 
Tehuantepec Province. 
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In the region of the union of the Cordilleras are 
also found the superb volcanoes, which constitute 
the crowning spectacle of Mexico’s majestic 
scenery, but which from a geological standpoint 
are veritable instances of Ossa on Pelion, for they 
are mountains of volcanic debris, piled upon and 
above the folded and uplifted sedimentary rocks 
which constitute the greater mass of the Mexican 
Cordilleran Province. 

The central portion of the Cordilleran Province 
—the so-called Anahuac or Plateau of Mexico—is 
really a region of basin desert plains or “bolsons”’ 
and elongated sierras or “lost mountains.” These 
plains are deserts of various width and length, 
completely occupying the areas between the moun- 
tain units, being of larger area in northern Mexico 
than to the south. The Santa Fe and Mexican 
Central railways follow them irom Albuquerque 
to the City of Mexico, and the International and 
National railways thread great stretches of them. 

This general area of Mexican deserts constitutes 
a basin region somewhat analagous, but entirely 
disconnected from the Great Basin region of the 
United States, as found in Nevada, Utah, Western 
Arizona, and Southern California, with which it 
has been confused. In fact, there are two great 
basin regions in the North American Cordilleran 
Region, the Mexican and Nevadan, and they have 
no connection with each other whatsoever. More 
will be said concerning the basins in our geologic 
remarks. 

Geology of the Cordilleran Province.—The mining 
engineer familiar with the physiographic part of the 
North American Cordilleras in Colorado is amazed 
on first glancing at the mountains of Mexico, at 
their entirely different relief, vegetation and gen- 
eral geographic aspect. Instead of the familiar 
brown and red sandstones, blue shales and reddish 
granites, covered with juniper, spruce or pine, he 
sees (except in highest altitudes) barren hills of 
limestone with brownish volcanic rock surrounded 
by vast stretches of cactus-covered desert. 

The scenic and vegetal differences between the 
Colorado and Mexican mountains, as well as the 
pursuits and habits of the people inhabiting them, 
are largely and chiefly due to the rock material con- 
stituting the respective mountains. As a whole, 
the Mexican Cordilleran Province consists chiefly 
of the folded, faulted and uplifted limestones of 
Cretaceous age, accompanied by dikes, sills and 
other fissure phenomena of igneous rock. Briefly 
this material is (1) limestones constituting the 
chief mass of the mountains, (2) igneous rocks 
protruded through the limestones, and (3) desert 
debris derived from the decay of the mountains. 

The mountain limestone of Mexico is nearly al- 
ways designated as Carboniferous, not only by 
the mining engineer, but by many able geologists, 
for it resembles lithologically the blue and gray 
Paleozoic mountain limestones of the Appalachian 
and Cordilleran fields of the United States. This 
limestone is not Paleozoic, however, but mostly 
ef Cretaceous age, and it constitutes the great 
silver-lead (and exceptionally the copper) matrix 
of the Mexican Cordilleran region. Furthermore, 
the mountain masses are largely of an older Cre- 
taceous stage than the Cretaceous strata of the 
Colorado Rockies belonging almost entirely below 
the Dakota horizon. These Cretaceous lime- 
stones constitute the summits of both the Eastern 
and Western Sierra Madre. 

In addition to the sedimentary limestones, there 
are many igneous rocks associated with the lime- 
stone mountains, occuring as dykes, sills and as 
indurated tuffs and other ejecta. These rocks (the 
universal “porphyry” and “granite” of the miners) 
are of peculiar mineral species. Throughout north- 
ern Chihuahua and Trans-Pecos, Texas, moun- 
teins of this material, which is known as “cantera,” 
may be seen. Cantera is an altered or metamor- 
phosed quartz-porphyry cinder, consolidated and 
cemented, as noted by Kimball, by the influence 
of air and percolating waters. It oxidizes brown 
upon the surface, but is white before weathering. 


The city of Chihuahua is constructed of this ma- 
terial. To the southward the acidic fissure erup- 
tions of the north are succeeded by the great basic 
eruptions of the magnificent line of volcanoes 
accompanying the south end of the union of the 
Cordilleras. 

It is useless to attempt to enumerate or describe 
the wonderful volcanic phenomena which, stretching 
from ocean to ocean, amaze the beholder with their 
grandeur and beauty. The German geologists, 
Felix and Lenk, have set forth at Jength their occur- 
rence along lines of fissures and faulting, while 
Senor Ordonez, the Mexican geologist, has made 
some valuable publications upon them. Orizaba, Pop- 
ocatapetl, Ixtaccihuatl, Nevada de Toluca. Colima, 
and others, are each volumes to themselves. 

The third, and not the least important materia] 
of the Mexican Cordilleras constitutes the floor 
and margin of the great filled in structural valleys 
between the mountains which I have termed the 
Basin deserts. This material, whether as the great 
sand hills of the Medafios, the flour dust of the 
Jiminez desert, the reddish-brown “adobe,” or the 
snow-white “tepetate,” is all derived from the de- 
cay of the mountains, and the depth which it attains 
and the extent over which it spreads astonish the 
beholder. Its cause will presently be explained. 

The structure of the Mexican Cordilleras is com- 
plicated and has never been worked out in detail 
or in its entirety. While primarily the mountains 
are compressional folds, they were elevated to 
their present great altitude by forces at present in- 
explicable and uninterpreted. Some salient and 
conspicuous features of this structure are as fol- 
lows: (1) The existence of folds, which, in some 
regions, are close and vertically compressed (ex- 
ample, the Eastern Sierra Madre near Monterey); 
in others, widely arched, so as to appear but 
slightly deformed; and still others apparently tilted 
blocks (faulted monoclines); (2) The apparent ex- 
istence of great zones of faulting, which in some 
instances at least are subsequent to the epoch of 
greater folding, and along lines diagonal to it. 

Three major zones of faulting are conspicuous, 
the first along the axial direction of the Eastern 
Sierra Madre, the detail of which has been worked 
out by the writer along the Rio Grande; (2) A 
great zone of faulting along the southern end of 
the Cordilleras, which has been described by Felix 
and Lenk; (3) A supposed zone of faulting along 
the western base of the Western Sierra Madre, 
producing (with erosion) the western escarpment 
of these mountains. 

The most interesting features of the geological 
structure of Mexico are the system of faults (see 
Fig. 2) which have apparently played a conspicu- 
ous part in the development of the major physio- 
graphic aspects. So important are they that it 
may be said that all the greater aspects, such as 
the axial-direction of the Sierras as a whole, as 
well as of many of the individual ranges and desert 
basins; the direction of some of the rivers, such 
as the stretches of the Rio Grande and Pecos, 
above the point of their union, the lines of the 
ancient fissure eruptions, the direction of the 
coast line and the present arrangement of the 
newer volcanoes, all follow in a marked degree 
certain major lines of faulting. 

There are three great orogenic trends in north- 
ern and tropical America, each representing 2 
period of tremendous topographic and continental 
evolution, to wit: (1) The Appalachian, with axial 
folds in northeast-southwest directions. (2) The 
Cordilleran, with axes in the northwest-soutlieast 
directions, and the Antillean (or Central American) 
with east and west axial directions. If the Appala- 
chian revolution culminating after the Carbon- 
iferous Period ever affected the Mexican region, 
its traces and effects were obliterated by the 
deposition of the 20,000 feet or more of Cretaceous 
strata, which still veneer the older structure. The 
Cordilleran revolution (at the close of the 
Cretaceous and in Eocene time) is the one, how 
ever, which embossed upon the peninsula of Mex 
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ico the features of the present Cordilleran province. 
The Antillean revolution (of Miocene time) pro- 
duced the east-west trends of the southern coast 
of Mexico, Central America and the Great Antilles. 
The existence of the great active volcanoes of 
Southern Mexico is supposed to be due to fissures 
at the crossing of the Cordilleran and Antillean 
trends. Surely there has been great dislocation 
there. A secondary line of faulting (see Fig. 2 
C, C.) crosses the Cordilleran trend in an east-west 
direction, along the southern edge of the Colorado 
Plateau and through El Paso, Texas. This zone 
of fissuring complemental to the major trend of 
the Cordilleran fault axes is inconspicuous, except 
that in a large number of instances the mineral 
veins seem to accompany them instead of the 
direction of the major axes. This is notably so at 
Sierra Majada, Santa Eulalia and at the Cinnabar 
mines of Texas. 

While the material and structure of the moun- 
tains are important factors in producing the unique 
scenic and economic features of Mexico, there is 
a climatic element which has much to do with the 
creation of its unique landscapes and mineral 
wealth. This is the different effects of the pro- 
cesses of solution, erosion and transportation from 
those of more humid regions. There is a rule 
which, if remembered by the reader, will enable 
him to understand much not otherwise interpret- 
able in Mexico. In regions of ample rainfall (like 
the Eastern United States) there is enough water 
to transport the rock debris, and to carry the min- 
eral solutions to the ocean. In arid regions (like 
Mexico), the moisture, while of greater solvent 
power, owing to the greater heat of the rock sur- 
faces, upon which it falls, transports the lime 
in solution and rock debris for short distances only, 
because the run-off is nearly always evaporated or 
imbibed a short distance from the place of rain 
fall—usually. at the margin of the deserts—and the 
minerals are redeposited. The storm-born torrents 
on the mountain top soon die upon reaching the 
valley’s edge, and there are laid down the gravel 
as talus fans and the lime salts, as tepetate, which, 
in other regions travel on to the sea. 

Owing to the greater power of solution and 
the equal readiness of deposition, the novice in 
Mexico will be constantly confronted with two 
visible monuments of these processes—“karren- 
felder” and “tepetate.” Karrenfelder are the 
miniature sculptures made by solution upon every 
limestone surface; tepetate is a superficial deposit 
of carbonate of lime, from the evaporated waters. 
Monterey is built of it. 

The chief resources of the Mexican Cordilleran 
Province are the mines. In fact, without them 
most of its area would be what it is by nature, a 
great desert waste, while the existence of these 
mines has made possible cities, railways and a 
civilization which is a marvel to all who behold it. 

The chief mineral product of the Mexican Cor- 
dilleran Province is silver; it is the greatest silver 
district of the world, excepting the United States. 
A little copper and some lead are found, while 
iron also occurs; but all of these, except the copper 
are accessories and usually associated with the 
silver ore, which is largely ferruginous and ac- 
companied by lead. While it is not claimed that 
the limestone, which makes these mountains, is in 
any manner the source of the silver, its texture and 
Structure are the factors which made possible the 
deposition of the ores in such great workable 
quantities. Furthermore, its solubility has not 
only made favorable cavities for ore deposition, 
but its residual iron has added to the ore value. 
While the igneous rocks, which everywhere more 
or less ramify through the Cretaceous limestones 
of the Mexican Cordilleras may constitute the ulti- 
mate source of the metal, for which these moun- 
tains are famous, the limestone itself is the favor- 
able matrix in which the minerals are deposited by 
the circulating solutions. In its pockets, crevices, 
caverns, fissures and joint planes are found nearly 
all the great lead and silver deposits of Chihuahua 
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(notably Santa Eulalia) Sierra Mojada, Nuevo 
Leon, Monterey, Coahuila, San Luis Potosi 
(Catorce and Matehuala), Zacatecas and other 
places. 

A brief description of two typical localities—the 
silver mines of Santa Eulalia, Chihuahua, and a 
copper vein near Jimulco, Mexico, will illustrate 
the relationship between the geology and ore de- 
posits of the Cordilleran province. 

The Santa Eulalia Mountain, situated a few miles 
southeast of Chihuahua, is a typical “lost moun- 
tain” sierra, rising about .1,500 feet above the 
adjacent plain and composed primarily of sub- 
horizontal Comanche limestone in massive strata, 
aggregating about 3,000 feet, mantled superficially 
by a light colored eruptive material (cantera) 
usually occurring as tuff and cinder. Before the 
cantera was erupted the limestone mountains ex- 
isted, for the volcanic tuff fills pre-existing valleys 
and dykes of the latter material cut the Cretaceous 
limestone. Furthermore, caves and fissures also 
existed in the limestone prior to its having been 
covered by the erupted material. 

While the old caverns and fissures are often bar- 
ren of ore near the surface, and the upper ores 
struck are impoverished (low-grade), this district 
is noted for the fact that deep mining (1,300-1,500 
feet) has always encountered richly oxidized ores 
of iron, lead, and silver (carbonates, sulphides, and 
chlorides). The irregular cavities in the limestone 
(called chimneys, etc., by miners) are merely old 
water courses, and it is in these ancient drainage 
ways through the crevices of the limestone that the 
minerals have been deposited. These crevices are in 
all cases solely due to water working its way along 
fissures, joints, and bedding planes, all of which 
were enlarged.by solution before the deposition 
of their present ore contents. While it is im- 
possible to say positively, without minute petro- 
graphic analysis, it seems very probable that some 
of the mineral elements originated by the agency 
of circulating waters extracted from the caps and 
dikes of igneous rocks and redepositing them in 
the old fissures of the lower lying limestones. 

The numerous bodies of silver-lead ores are 
all in the limestone, no contact bodies, or bodies 
of ore within the igneous rock, having as yet been 
found in the district. No better example of the sec- 
ondary enrichment of minerals by downward circu- 
lating waters can anywhere be found than here. 

Such is the character of many of the finest 
silver-lead mines in Mexico, most of which occur 
in the Cordilleran nrovince. In some districts, 
however, the ores are found on the contacts be- 
tween the lime and the igneous dikes (fissure 


eruptives) or in exceptional instances in the igneous, 


rock. 

At a mine 10 miles southeast of Jimulco (a few 
stations south of Torreon), there is another inter- 
esting illustration of how the cavities in the Co- 
manche limestone constitute a favorable matrix for 
the aqueous deposition of foreign minerals. In 
this case no igneous rocks whatever are known to 
occur in the vicinity, either as a cap or core to 
the mountains, but nevertheless the small cavities 
in the limestone are filled with high-grade copper 
ores. 

The mine of the Jimulco Mining Company is 
situated in a mountain range composed of Com- 
anche limestone strata, between the vertically 
outcropping bedding planes, of which the copper 
carbonate stains may be seen over a considerable 
area. At one place there is a fissure with a hade 
slightly diagonal to the vertical strata. Along this 
fissure are great chambers, in one of which 30 per 
cent copper ore (carbonates and oxides) accom- 
panied by a pulverulent specular hematite, 62 per 


‘cent iron, was found. No igneous outcrop is to 


be seen anywhere in the region, and it is obvious 
that the ore could not have been derived from 
the purely marine limestone constituting the coun- 
try rock. Its only possible source has been either 
circulating solutions from some concealed source 
within the great. mass of mountains upon the edge 
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of which the mine is situated. Copper deposits 
are exceptional within the Cordilleran Province, 
however. 

III. The Sonoran Province.—The Sonoran Prov- 
ince embraces all of the States of Sonora and 
Sinaloa west of the Western Sierra Madre and 
that portion of Arizona lying south of the southern 
escarpment of the great Colorado Plateau. Phy- 
siographically this province is apparently the 
southern continuation of the Great Basin region of 
the United States as hitherto recognized, but 
which we here term the Nevadan basin region, to 
distinguish it from the great Anahuac Basin, con- 
stituting the Plateau of Mexico. Before present- 
ing any opinions as final, however, it may be well 
to say that the region as a whole is still one of the 
least studied of the American provinces. 

In Mexico this province is limited on the east 
by the great western scarp of the Western Sierra 
Madre; in the United States by the western border 
of the Colorado plateau. The region is distin- 
guished by low, disconnected mountains and hills, 
surrounded by areas of desert, and mostly lies 
within 3,000 feet of sea level. In fact, the Gulf of 
California is probably a faulted and subsided por- 
tion of what was formerly a part of the Sonoran 
province. 

Geologically, the region is quite different from 
the Cordilleran Province, both in physiography, 
material, structure, and products. The material of 
the mountains is largely siliceous, argillaceous, 
and metamorphic, instead of being almost entirely 
of limestone, as in the Cordilleran Provinces, al- 
though limestones do exceptionally occur. The 
volcanic fhaterial is largely acidic (rhyolitic) tuffs 
and porphyries. The age of the stratified rocks 
of marine origin is also different, consisting of 
Archean metamorphic schists (in Altar) a little 
Paleozoic limestone (in ‘Arispe) and Triassic 
Cretaceous, and Pacific Coast Tertiary to the 
south. In addition to these there are vast areas 
of desert debris and plateaus of volcanic tuff. In 
general, the northern portion is composed of Pal- 
eozoic and older rocks, as in southern Arizona, 
although some Mesozoic rocks (as described in the 
Transactions by Dumble) are found, especially to 
the southward. 

In the district of Altar, towards the Gulf of Cali- 

fornia, there are many low hills and mountains of 
metamorphic rocks, cut by numerous quartz dikes. 
In other districts the country is capped by a vast 
thickness of sheet tuffs, below which, as revealed 
by erosion (near Magdalena and Horcasitas) there 
is a plexus of intensely folded mineral-bearing 
Paleozoic rocks. , 
- Mineralogically, the Sonoran Province of Mex- 
ico is the copper-gold field of the Republic, silver 
and lead being exceptional. Coal is also known 
to exist, but at noints at present too remote from 
transportation for commercial use. 

The Sonoran Province is one of the-great copper 
districts of the world, including, as it does, all 
the copper mines of Arizona, the United Verde, 
the Globe, Clifton, Morenci, and Copper Queen 
mines within this province; while just across the 
line in Mexico, Nacosari and Cananea are new 
and important producers. In fact, the Arizona 
copper district, as rich as it appears, is, in my 
opinion, but the northern extension of a far greater 
prospective field in Mexico. The geology of the 
Arizona mines has been set forth in the Transac- 
tions of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers. by Wendt, Douglas and Emmons. It is no 
exaggeration to say that when the Sonora-Sina- 
loan copper fields are fully developed, they will 
make a tremendous addition to the world’s output 
of copper. Continuing southward numerous cop- 
per prospects and claims are met with in Sonora 
and far into Sinaloa and Michoacan. 

Cananea, about 40 miles southwest of Bisbee, is 
a district which is now attracting a great deal of 
capital and development. At this point a typical 
lost mountain rises above the desert: It is com- 
posed of a light colored porphyritic eruptive with 


some of the Bisbee limestones at its western end. 
Running through the axis of the mountain north- 
west-southeast is a great shear zone, the cavities 
of which are everywhere impregnated with copper 
ores, largely sulphides, although carbonates and 
oxides abound. A feature of this and of the Hor- 
casitas District, 100 miles south, is the tremen- 
dous outcrops of iron gossan at the surface. 

The Sonoran Province was the chief source of 
gold before the discovery of California, and for 
300 years or more placers have been worked by 
dry washing processes, notably in the Altar District. 
The gold is derived from the schists and quartz of 
the adjacert hills. The profitable gold mines of 
southern Arizona all lie within this province. There 
are many small stamp mills and cyanide plants in 
Sonora, but lack of water is the great drawback. 
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GOLD DREDGING IN NORTH GEORGIA 
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When gold was first discovered in the Dahlonega 
District, in Georgia, work was confined to the small- 
er streams, but gradually extended to the larger ones, 
and more especially to the Chestatee and Yahoola 
rivers, which, owing to their course through the dis- 
integrating rocks, acted as concentrators. Research 
led to efforts to reach the bed-rocks, whichin many 
instances are reported as having been very rich. The 
usual methods of changing the course of the streams 
were pursued; dams and cofferdams built, and final- 
ly the use of long-handled shovels was resorted to to 
recover the hidden values. Much of the information 
gained to-day is necessarily legendary, but the exist- 
ence of buried dams and old channels, and the un- 
earthing of many old shovels by dredges now at 


placed under the deck and operated by steam con- 
veyed through rubber hose from the boilers on the 
main boat. This stream carries the sand and gravel 
into two sluices leading from the box. These are 
60 by 3 feet and have a grade of ¥Y% in. per foot, while 
racks are placed in the bottom to catch the gold. 
The heavy rock not moved by the water is dumped 
by hand over the side of the sluiceboat. Thus the 
refuse is piled directly behind the sluices, and upon 
the side farthest from the main boat, so that when 
it is desired, the boats are dropped down stream 
and come on up with another trough, thus avoiding 
re-handling of any material. 

In case of the second boat, similar methods ob- 
tain, except that by dumping into sluices at both sides 
the refuse often has to be moved a second time. Con- 
ditions vary, however, and both styles of boats are 


GOLD DREDGE AT WORK ON THE CHESTATEE RIVER, GEORGIA. 


It may be truly said that nearly all the popula- 
tion of Sonora west of the Sonora Railway to-day 
lives by gold mining; rerhaps the most primitive 
in the worid. The placers are worked with crude 
dry washers of the “wheat fan” type, the quartz 
veins are mined, the ore carried on men’s backs to 
the nearest water; often 20 miles distant—pulver- 
ized with a large stone in stone mortars, and 
ground and amalgamated in arrastras with burro 
power. 

IV. The Tehuantepec Province—South of the 
great abfall ending the Cordilleran Province 
proper, the geologic and geographic relations are 
Central American in their aspects, consisting of 
east and west axes of older crystallines and pos- 
sibly Paleozoic rocks. This is the truly tropi- 
cal region of Mexico and a different world from 
the rest of the Republic, the discussion of which 
belongs elsewhere. In it, Mexico has most valu- 
able resources, which we regret cannot be touched 
upon here. 


IRON ORE IMPORTS.—Imports of iron ore into 
the United States for the 9 months ending Septem- 
ber 30 were 724,676 long tons. For the correspond- 
ing period of last year the imports were 707,297 tons, 
showing an increase of 17,379 tons, or 2.4 per cent, 
this year. The greater part of these imports were 
from Cuba where some extensive mines are being 
operated by Americans. Quantities of Spanish and 
Russian ore have also been received. 


work, confirm these statements to a large extent. 
The shovels used were of heavy wrought iron, sharp 
pointed and socketed for attaching the handle, while 
a hole bored through them shows that a rope or 
grapevine was attached to the socket, so that after 
one man sunk the shovel into the gravel, another 
raised it to the surface, when its contents was dump- 
ed into a boat and carried to some convenient place 
to be washed. 

In time this method was abandoned, but not until 
practically all the paying bed-rock was gone over. 
Bars and patches of the river beds, for one cause or 
another, were not worked, and dredge boats which 
have been operating in the streams for the past few 
years, demonstrate that the field still justifies atten- 
tion, and that in every instance where proper work- 
ing with proper machinery has been conducted, it has 
always proved profitable. 

During these operations various types of machin- 
ery have been used, but owing to the existence of 
submerged timber in the placers along the bank, and 
also to the fact that within the present bed of the 
stream, unchanged ledges of country rock crop and 
prevent successfully operation of chain dredges, only 
dipper dredges are employed. There are two styles 
of dredges employed in the field, and they differ ma- 
terially only in displacement and capacity. The dip- 
pers are % yard and 1-yard capacity, and the speed 
averages about one dipperful per minute. In the one, 
an auxiliary sluiceboat is constructed, while in the 
other two sluices—one on either side of the main 
boat—are built. In the first, all material is dumped 
into an iron-bottomed box 10 feet square, in to which 
2,000 gals. of water are forced by a centrifugal pump 


successtully employed. An experiment with a suc- 
tion pump is soon to be made, as well as an effort 
to save the black sand, which is abundant and runs 
from $20 to $100 per ton. If successful, the suc- 
tion pump will increase savings, as the best ground 
cannot be successfuly dredged owing to jagged rock 
bottoms in places in the river beds, and buried tim- 
ber in the low lands near the stream. Recently one 
boat. finding it impossible to operate owing to ex- 
cessive numbers of logs, suspended dredging and 
employed a lift operated with water from the boat. 
Some high values were obtained by this method. The 
accompanying illustrations are from photographs of 
dredges at work. 


IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS.—The value of 
the iron and steel exports of the United States—in- 
cluding machinery—for the 9 months ending Sep- 
tember 30 is given by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department at $76,846,145, which compares 
with $97,311,140 for the corresponding period in 1900. 
The decrease shown is $20,464,995, or 21.0 per cent, a 
small part of which only is due to lower values. The 
chief items of export, in quantities, are given below. 
the figures being in long tons: 

1901. Changes 
48,956 D, 113,458 
27,103 20,143 
41,944 
266,723 
26,989 
40,932 
61,525 
23,388 

The decrease in exports is due chiefly to the de- 
pressed state of the iron markets abroad and the low- 
er range of prices, combined with the great activity 


in demand in the United States. 


Pig iron 

Steel billets and blooms 
Iron and steel bars 

Rails 

Sheets and plates 
Structural steel 


15,459 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE MINERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The annual meeting of the California State Min- 
ers’ Association began in San Francisco October 21. 
The attendance was very large, the number of dele- 
gates being the greatest ever reported at a meeting. 
The committee on credentials reported delegates 
from counties and associations present as follows: 
Shasta, 90; San Francisco, 70; Nevada, 67; Calav- 
eras, 44; Amador, 43; Placer, 42; Sierra, 24; Ala- 
meda, 21; El Dorado, 21; Butte, 20; Yuba, 14; Tuo- 
lumne, 5; Plumas, 5; Santa Clara, 5; Kern, 5; San 
Bernardino, 5; Fresno, 5; Solano, 5; Marin, 5; 
Siskiyou, 5; Mariposa, 5; Inyo, 5; San Luis Obispo, 
4; Trinity, 3; Santa Barbara, 1; California Petro- 
leum Miners’ Association, 10; Southern California 
Branch Association, 7; Southwest Miners’ Associa- 


‘tion, 5; San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 5; 
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President Voorheis then delivered his annual ad- 
dress to the association. He said in part: “Ten 
years ago a number of hydraulic miners met in 
Auburn, Placer County, to see if some means could 
not be devised whereby hydraulic mining might 
be resumed without material injury to the farm- 
ing lands and navigable rivers of the State. The 
outgrowth of that meeting was the organization 
of the California Miners’ Association, and this 
meeting to-day is the tenth annual convocation. 
It is estimated that more than $300,000,000 in gold 
is locked up in the gravel hills of Placer, Nevada 
and Sierra counties, which could be liberated and 
put into circulation if some means could be de- 
vised to prevent injury to the adjacent lands. The 
first step taken to aid the miners was by the State 
Legislature in making an appropriation of $250,000, 
and the National Congress appropriated a like 


ed. In one clause they urged upon Congress the 
passage of such immigration laws as would exclude 
from this country all who are unwilling to abide 
by its laws. 

Ex-Judge John F. Davis, State Senator from 
Amador County, as chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation, offered a long report, reviewing need- 
ed and superfluous mining legislation familiar to 
mining men, and at the conclusion of the reading it 
was referred to the committee on resolutions for 
the customary preparation for the official form in 
which the convention may finally adopt the gist 
of it for the record. 


The report of the committee on mineral lands 
concluded as follows: “As has been succinctly stat- 
ed in Congress, the situation in a nutshell is this: 
If lands within the railroad grants are mineral, 
the railroad companies never did and do not now 





GOLD DREDGE AT WORK ON THE CHESTATEE RIVER, GEORGIA. 


Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, 5; Fresno Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 5; Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, 5; California State Board of Trade, 5; Cali- 
fornia State Mining Bureau, 5, and California Debris 
Commission, 5. 

President E. C. Voorheis called the meeting to or- 
der and introduced Governor Gage, of California, 
who made an address, and was followed by Mayor 
Phelan, of San Francisco, who welcomed the dele- 
gates to the city. The usual preliminary business, ap 
pointment of committees, etc., was then completed. 

Just before the noon adjournment, Mr. Lafe Pence 
called the attention of the convention to the option 
held on the land of James O’Brien, on Yuba River, 
part of the necessary site for the restraining dam. 
It was a question whether the option expired Octo- 
ber 21 or 22, but to be on the safe side, he moved 
that a committee be appointed to solicit the neces- 
sary money to take up,the option at once. After 
some discussion, the motion was carried. James 
O’Brien was in the hall, and was ca'led to the plat- 
form for a statement. He said that his objections 
to the dam were well known. He refused to ex- 
tend the option for a few days, and his refusal 
stirred the committee to immediate action. 

The afternoon session was opened shortly after 
1 o'clock. When President Voorheis announced 
that the money necesSary on the O’Brien option 
had been raised the news was received with cheers. 

The chair appointed Adam L. Moore and Frank 
Yale sergeants-at-arms. 


sum for the construction of barriers to restrain 
the debris. The Federal engineers estimated the 
cost of the work to be $800,000. Our representa- 
tives in the State Legislature secured a further ap- 
propriation of $150,000, and the National Govern- 
ment will undoubtedly appropriate a like sum. Pre- 
liminary work is now being done, such as securing 
the necessary land for the restraining barriers, but 
the engineers are having some difficulty in secur- 
ing the land they deem necessary for that purpose. 
We trust, however, they may be able to overcome 
these difficulties and soon start the actual work 
of construction.” 

Addresses were made by Hon. Samuel D. Woods, 
President Jordan, of Stanford University; Pro- 
fessor Christie, of the University of California; 
Lieutenant-Governor Jacob Neff, for seven years 
president of the association, and others. 

On the second day, Tuesday, the time was oc- 
cupied by special reports from committees, 
speeches and papers on various features of different 
important mining industries. The report of the 
committee on mineral lands, prepared by Charles 
G. Yale, spoke severely of the railroads and dealt 
at length with the legal and practical situation, and 
was adopted unanimously and ordered laid before 
Congress at the next session as California’s senti- 
ments on the subject. 

Resolutions of respect for the memory of Presi- 
dent McKinley, drafted by Professor Christie, of 
the University of California, were read and adopt- 


have any right or title thereto, as they are ex- 
pressly expected from their grants; but they have 
in lieu thereof the right to select a lieu tract of agri- 
cultural lands of equal acreage. If there are min- 
eral lands within these grants they constitute a 
part of the public domain, and every citizen or per- 
son who has declared his intention to become such 
has the right to prospect and purchase the same 
without let or hindrance, and the Government is 
entitled to the higher rate of $2.50 and $5 per acre 
as against $1.25 per acre therefor. 

“Let this association relax for one moment its 
efforts to have the lands on the railroad grants 
in this State classified and segregated, and that 
moment all this vast acreage of mineral land lapses 
permanently into the hands of men who are neither 
prospectors nor miners and who have no active 
sympathy with them. With the touch of more 
magic effect than a rub of Aladdin’s lamp, hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of mineral land be- 
come artificially agricultural until such a period 
as these corporate magicians choose to restore 
them to their natural character and reap the re- 
ward of their ingenuity.” 

Speeches were made by Senator Perkins, S. M. 
Shortridge and others. 

At the afternoon session the reports of the offi- 
cers were presented. Secretary Benjamin’s report 
reviewed the official acts of the association during 
the past year, mentioned that steps had been taken 
tward forming branch organizations in Mariposa, 
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Madera, Fresno, Kern and Lassen counties, that an 
enthusiastic branch had already been established in 
Shasta County, and closed with a list of all the firms 
and individuals that had contributed during the 
year an aggregate of $3,516. 


The treasurer’s report showed a cash balance of 
$2,983. This was left from an original balance of 
$2,321, supplemented by receipts of $3,952, and re- 
duced by a disbursement for the year of $3,280. 

State Mineralogist Lewis E. Aubury briefly re- 
viewed the work of the State Mining Bureau since 
his appointment as its chief a few months ago, and 
announced that work is under way for the issuance 
soon of accurate, but non-technically worded, bul- 
letins on California’s copper properties, her nitrate 
deposits, her salt fields, and particularly her oil dis- 
tricts, together with a monograph on the uses to 
which petroleum may be put and the most approved 
appliances for burning fuel oil economically. He 
closed with an explanation of the practical meth- 
ods of the bureau, and said he had called to his 
assistance in the work skilled men from Stanford 
and the University of California and was not con- 
ducting the institution as a political annex, but as 
a benefit to all departments of mineral industry in 
the Golden State. 


In behalf of the California Petroleum Miners’ As- 
sociation, Dr. C. T. Deane, the secretary, read a pa- 
per on the oil industry of the State. In part he 
said: “Development work at different points has 
determined the existence of a well-defined oil belt 
Stretching the entire length of the State. It has 
been traced beyond our boundaries both north and 
south. From this wide belt spurs branch out to- 
ward the coast, as instanced by the Summerland 
wells in the ocean and the recent gusher in the 
northern part of Santa Barbara County, close to 
the sea. While along this belt for 800 miles only 
patches have been developed here and there to 
any extent, oil seepages are generally in evidence 
of a deposit, but whether in paying quantities or 
not the drill alone can tell. Some of the districts 
now in course of development produce an oil of 
30° gravity, while others go as low as 14°. It is all, 
however, so far as we know, valuable even 1n its 
crude condition for either fuel or refining, and, un- 
like the Texas oil, is free from sulphur. 


“The most remarkable feature in the history of 
petroleum in California is the development work 
which has been prosecuted within the short space 
of two years. A comparatively wide field has been 
opened, embracing the now well-known districts of 
Kern River, Sunset, McKittrick and Midway, in 
Kern County; Summerland and Carega districts, in 
Santa Barbara; the Newhall District, in Ventura; 
Coalinga and Fresno-San Benito, in the last two 
named counties, and the Los Angeles Field. The 
depth of the oil sand in the districts now produc- 
ing the greatest quantity of oil is all the way from 
200 to 400 feet. The saturation by very careful tests 
is estimated at 25 per cent, or 29,000 barrels an 
acre. I am able to state authoritatively that all but 
9 per cent of the saturation can be recovered. 

“In regard to the yield of oil at the present time, 
the Kern River Field is represented by 447 produc- 
ing wells, averaging 60 barrels of oil a day each, or 
804,600 barrels a month. In the Sunset District 
there are 50 wells, with an average production of 
70,000 barrels a month. The yield of the Coalinga 
Field has an average of 300,000 barrels a month. 
The McKittrick output for September was 300,000 
barrels, which is a fair average. The Los Angeles 
Field has an average of 95,000 barrels a month, with 
tankage for 1,000,000 barrels. The probabilities for 
this year are that we will double last year’s produc- 
tion, which was about 4,000,000 barrels. For the 
month of September the Southern Pacific and Santa 
Fe moved out of the Kern River, McKittrick and 
Coalinga districts a total of 359,000 barrels of oil. 

Next in order to adequate transportation comes 
the necessity of tankage facilities, the construction 
of which is most important to producer and con- 
sumer. There is room in San Francisco for a large 
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company of this kind, and I understand one is 
about to be formed in the near future. 

“In addition to the large quantity of oil consumed 
in manufacturing, the railroads will utilize during 
the present year more than 4,000,000 barrels of oil. 
The Southern Pacific has more than goo locomo- 
tives in service, the Santa Fe more than 200 in this 
State, and the other railroads operating in this 
State about 100. At present there are only 11 refin- 
eries in the State, and their capacity is about 1,500,- 
000 barrels per annum. A conservative estimate of 
the requirements of crude oil outside the refineries 
in San Francisco and immediately about the bay is 
upward of 2,000,000 barrels a year. Including the 
railroads and refineries throughout the State, the 
aggregate consumption this year will exceed 7,000,- 
ooo barrels.” 

The features of the closing day’s sessions, in 
their order, were the report of the committee on 
mines and mining, presented by W. C. Ralston; ad- 
dresses by Congressman Woods and Congressman 
Coombs; a report on debris dams by ex-Congress- 
man Caminetti; the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, presented by its chairman, W. C. Ralston; 
the appointment of a committee, consisting of M. 
B. Kerr, of Nevada; W. H. Dunton, of El Dorado, 
and Col. George Stone, of San Francisco, to work 
upon the by-laws and report at the next annual 
meeting; the unanimous ordering of special-ap- 
proval letters to be sent to ex-Congressman Marion 
de Vries, former Supreme Judge Niles Searles and 
Congressman Harold Power. 

The officers elected were as follows: President, 
E. C. Voorheis, Amador; first vice-president, Fred. 
Zeitler, Nevada; second vice-president Lewis E. 
Aubury, State mineralogist; third vice-president, 
M. E. Dittmar, Shasta; secretary, Edward H. Ben- 
jamin, San Francisco; treasurer, Samuel J. Hendy, 
San Francisco. 

The resolutions adopted favor: 1. The establish- 
ment of a department of mines and mining in the 
Federal administration, the head to be a member 
of the cabinet. 

2. Protest against the classification as agricultural 
of lands properly mineral. 


3. Approval of the action of the General Land 
Office in relation to land believed to contain pe- 
troleum, and recommend the passage of a law reg- 
ulating the location of such lands. 


4. Protest against the use of scrip to locate lands 
properly classed as mineral, and urge prosecution 
of parties endeavoring to locate mineral lands by 
fraud. 

5. Favor further legislation with regard to min- 
eral lands within the limits of railroad land grants. 


6. Favor the construction of retaining dams and 
other works to aid hydraulic mining. 


7. Favor the amendment of section 2319, 2320 and 
2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
concerning the location of mining claims, so that 
the locator shall be accorded a reasonable and 
definite time within which finally to mark his sur- 
face boundaries on the ground; so that all local 
rules, regulations and customs of miners and all 
State and Territorial law on the location of mining 
claims shall be abolished; and so, that while liberal 
provision shall be made for the protection of the 
locator who holds and works his claim in good 
faith, the law concerning annual assessment shall 
most effectually check the present injurious prac- 
tice of holding mining claims year after year with- 
out development. 

8. Approve the administration of the State Min- 
ino Bureau, and urge sufficient appropriations for 
the proper conduct of its work. 

9. Approve of the forest reserve system and other 
measures to preserve the forests and water supply. 

The resolutions conclude with a protest against 
any relaxation of the laws against the admission of 
Chinese. 

After passing the usual resolutions of thanks, the 
convention adjourned. 
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ARIZONA COAL MEASURES 
By Wo. P. BLake.* 


In the Chiricahua Mountains we find evidences of 
coal measures and vegetation of that period in the 
shales and uplifted beds of graphitic anthracite 
several feet thick. So, also, in the San Carlos Re- 
gion, and northwards, heavy strata of the Carbonifer- 
ous occur with seams of coal, but so far as yet de- 
termined of limited thickness and value. These oc- 
currences are, however, sufficient to show a far west- 
ern extension of the Carboniferous and consequent- 
ly the existence of dry or swamp land at that time 
The most western point in the latitude of Arizona 
at which coal measures have before been found was 
in the Rocky Mountains near Santa Fe. Thickly 
bedded limestones of dark color and of Carbonifer- 
ous age occur in the mountains west of Tucson. 
The limestones in the Quijotoa Mountains at the 
Vekol lead-silver mines contain an abundance of 
cyathophylloid corals and are referred to the Carbo- 
niferous. The dark-colored limestones of the Mule 
Mountains, at Tombstone, and also those at the 
American Mine in the Swisshelms are similarly re- 
ferred, and are doubtless a part of the extensive 
series of limestone and shaly beds of the northern 
portion of the Santa Ritas. A portion of the strata 
of the Whetstone Range and of the Dragoons, and 
of the Galiuro Mountains are of the Carboniferous 


age. 





A RAILROAD INTO PERSIA.—The London 
Times learns from a trustworthy source that the 
Russians have decided to proceed at once with the 
construction of a railway to connect their Trans-Cas- 
pian line with the Persian province of Khorasan. 
This line will start from Askabad and be carried to 
Meshed, which is only a short distance from the Per- 
so-Afghan border, and the construction is expected 
to be pushed forward rapidly. The line will enter 
Persian territory at Kettechinar. It will pass through 
some territory known to contain valuable minerals. 





A STATE COAL MINE FOR NEW ZEALAND. 
—The following is an extract from the budget state- 
ment of the Hon. R. Seddon, Premier and Treasurer 
of New Zealand, which gives particulars of the pro- 
posed purchase by that Colony of a coal mine: “The 
time has arrived when the Colony should supply it- 
self with coal. The output at present does not ade- 
quately meet requirements. Frivate enterprise is not 
meeting general and increased demands. The an- 
nual consumption of coal for the several branches ot 
the public services amounts to about 115,000 tons. 
The railways alone require 100,000 tons per year. 
It is estimated that the bituminous coal should be 
obtained at from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per ton less than we 
are paying at the present time. For coal delivered 
at the Government steamers at Greymouth we are 
asked 17s. 6d. a ton, and it is well known that the 
same coal can be put on board with profit at 10s. 
The inadequate supply and the increasing demand 
have brought about an undesirable situation. There 
is a combination of coal dealers, and the mine- 
owners are working in unison with them, the result 
being that abnormally high prices are charged to the 
consumers. The effect of opening a State coal mine 
will ameliorate, if it does not remove, this evil. In 
the course of time, and should it be necessary, wé 
could, in addition to supplying our own State de- 
mands, extend the output so as to enable the coal to 
be supplied to householders at reasonable rates. An- 
other valid reason for the State stepping in is the 
necessity that exists for having a reserve of coal at 
least at the four centers to meet contingencies that 
might arise. At the present time the arrival of extra 
steamers and vessels requiring coal interferes with 
the ordinary demand, and a coal famine ensues.” 


*Extract from a paper on the salient features in the geology 
of Arizona, published in the American Geologist. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION AT BUFFALO 
—XVI. SOME SOUTHERN EXHIBITS 


BY HARRIET CONNER BROWN 


ARKANSAS. 


The Arkansas exhibit was left to three enterpris- 
ing citizens of the State, O. J. and W. B. Rees, and 
W. L. Seawell, civil and mining engineers located 
at Yellville. Coming late and not finding space in 
the Mines Building itself, they set up a case of 
minerals in the conservatory which connects the 
Mines Building with the Horticulture Building. It 
contains interesting specimens of Marion County 
zinc and lead ores and of marble; zinc sulphide, 
which runs 67 per cent metal, and zinc carbonate 
are the chief specimens displayed. The ore exhibited 
was taken from Boat Creek and Silver Hollow 
mines, near Buffalo River; from Oui Dire, Hawk- 
eye and Beulah mines, on Clabben Creek; from 
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bearing quartz, agate, with a formation of druzy 
quarts, and chalcedony coated with the same are 
included in the group. 

Corundum crystals. some with a sapphire tinge, 
others of a ruby hue, are exhibited. Corundum in 
hornblende and corundum with phlogopite or black 
mica are shown. 

Georgia is especially proud of its iron ores, and 
good specimens of fossiliferous hematite, limonite, 
and magnetite are found in the exhibit. One piece 
of limestone carries iron that has worked into it 
by infiltration of iron oxide. A large reniform piece 
of limonite from Polk County is one of the finest 
specimens ever secured. The manganese ores, in- 
cluding pyrolusite from Bartow County, are excep- 
tionally good. 

An interesting series of rutile crystals is shown 
from Graves Mountain, in Lincoln County. Beryl 
crystals, some of which are golden, others garnet- 
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particularly worthy of mention. A beautiful col- 
umn of serpentine marble—the real verd-antique— 
comes from Cherokee County. Particularly hand- 
some are a cube of chocolate-colored marble from 
Whitfield County and one of Caen stone from Polk 
County. Photographs of the marble quarries at 
Rockmart are conspicuous on the wall. 

Of equal importance with the marble is the gran- 
ite, which ranges in variety from the coarse porphy- 
ritic through the medium grades to the fine, close- 
grained varieties most suitable for monumental 
work. Twenty-five of the 48 cubes of building 
stones in the exhibit are granite, varying in color 
from a light gray to a bluish purple and invariably 
taking a fine polish. Some very fine specimens of 
monumental granite are shown from Elbert Coun- 
ty, and also from-the famous Constitution quarry 
in De Kalb County. The Grady monument in At- 
lanta is constructed of granite from the latter 





GEORGIA BUILDING STONES AT THE !AN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


White Eagle, McIntosh and Morning Star mines, 
on Rush Creek, and from the Blue Flag and Bear 
Hill mines, near Jennings’ Creek. 


GEORGIA. 

Georgia makes a distinguished showing at Buf- 
falo, where the State has space reserved just inside 
the main entrance of the Mines Building, across 
the aisle from the exhibit of another Southern 
State, Maryland. The State appropriated very lit- 
tle money for the Pan-American Exposition, and it 
is said that of that small sum only about $500 was 
spent on the mineral exhibit. But thanks to Prof. 
W. S. Yeates, the State Geologist, who is a past 
master of the art of installation, Georgia makes a 
splendid and representative display of its varied 
mineral resources. Professor Yeates was for 12 
years in charge of the mineral collection at the 
National Museum, and the manner in which he has 
classified, labeled and arranged Georgia’s exhibit 
at the Exposition, clearly attests his skill in hand- 
ling minerals for museum purposes. Another 
charm of the Georgia exhibit is the fine character 
of the specimens. They are not merely typical 
minerals; they are also splendid samples of each 
variety. 

A systematic series of the minerals found in 
Georgia is first shown, arranged in cabinets around 
a central space. A beautiful series of quartz crys- 
tals includes rock, smoky, amethyst and rose 
quartz, all of them extremely handsome. Water- 


like or aquamarine, and calcite crystals forming a 
veined, flesh-tinted marble, add to the beauty of 
the collection. Twin crystals of staurolite and the 
star-like forms of pyrophyllite from Graves Moun- 
tain have their place in the exhibit. From the same 
locality comes lazulite in quartzite. Uranophane, 
which has been found in only two places in this 
country—Stone Mountain, De Kalb County, Geor- 
gia, and Mitchell County, North Carolina—is here 
exhibited. Here, too, are seen the finest crystals 
of barite in the country. They come from near 
Cartersville. 


Georgia has particular cause to feel proud of its 
building stones. A collection of 8-in. cubes, 48 in 
number, shows how great is their beauty and va- 
riety. They include numerous kinds of marble, 
granite, gneiss and sandstone. The marble is 
white, black, gray, pink, chocolate and mottled in 
color. The central feature of the marble exhibit is 
a beautiful column of white marble, 15 feet high, 
its capital wrought in fine Corinthian design. This 
column, which is made of Pickens County marble, 
is an exhibit of the Southern Marble Company. 
From similar material were constructed well- 
known buildings such as the Corcoran Art Gallery 
in Washington, the Rhode Island State Capitol, 
the State office of the Mutual Life Assurance So- 
ciety in Worcester, Mass., and the Detroit Sav- 
ings Bank. A slab of white marble from the Ami- 
calola Marble Quarry, in Pickens County, is also 





quarry. In the central space in the exhipit are two 
large blocks over 2 ft. square on pedestals, one of. 


Hancock County granite and the other of a Ca- 
toosa County sandstone. The gneiss of the State, 
which is particularly fine-grained and even- 
textured and the reddish-purple sandstone are both 
among its most important building stones. 

Georgia produces some excellent clays, from the 
finest and whitest to the cearsest and darkest. Its 
kaolin is of the finest quality. Among the speci- 
mens exhibited are white clay used as a paper filler: 
dark clay used for earthenware, etc, and clays 
suitable for almost any purpose to which clay can 
be put. The Atlanta Terra Cotta Company ex- 
hibits some of its products, with five different kinds 
of clay from which they were made. 

Steatite or soapstone is prominent. Among the 
abrasives tripoli or infusorial earth, from Whitfield 
County, and corundum from Heard County. Ful- 
ler’s earth is also displayed. Iron pyrites from a 
19 ft. vein is exhibited, and from Madison County 
comes graphite. 

Georgia has furnished much of the bauxite used 
in the United States. Large specimens of this min- 
eral, a hydrous oxide of aluminum, are displayed in 
the same case with an extensive line of articles 
manufactured from aluminum. 

The specimens of gold ores on exhibit are large, 
striking and highly illustrative. One whole case is 
entirely filled with such specimens, including gold- 
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bearing pyrites in quartz, from the Creighton Mine, 
the deepest mine in Georgia. A nugget of gold 
with decomposed pyrite and galena in auriferous 
quartz is among the specimens from McDuffie 
County. Similar specimens which were found in a 
street in Dahlonega, 300 feet from the public square 
are shown. 

To the majority of sightseers the case in which 
the gems and gold nuggets are displayed is partic- 
ularly attractive. Fine moonstones or microline 
from Forsyth County, rock crystals, cut and uncut, 
from Upson County, and amethysts, polished and 
rough, are an attractive feature of the exhibit. 
Twenty-four gold nuggets from White County, all 
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of a goodly size, attest the presence of the yellow 
metal in considerable quantities in this favored 
State. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Georgia is not the only Southern State that can 
boast of precious stones. North Carolina is repre- 
sented at the Exposition by a large case full of 
gems, which occupies a central position in the 
Mines Building beside the great Tiffany exhibit, 
and attracts almost as much attention. 

These gems. which were arranged by Dr. Joseph 
Hyde Pratt, are a surprise to most observers, who 
have seldom realized that there is any definite min- 
ing for precious stones in this country. In the 
glowing piles of color are seen many specimens of 
rutile crystals, both polished and unpolished. Smoky 
quartz and amethyst, and rutilated sagenite are 
abundant. Beryls, emeralds and staurolites are 
numerous. Corundum crystals—both sapphires 
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and rubies—seem plentiful.’ White, pink, yellow, 
brown and gray sapphires are more numerous, 
perhaps, than the blue variety. Garnets, topazes 
and chrysolites are in the collection. Some fine 
specimens of hiddenite, which show its association 
with beryl, rutile, quartz and muscovite, are shown 
from Alexander County. 


ALABAMA, TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA. 


In the exhibit of pig iron and coke, which is com- 
pactly installed in a corner beside the New York 
State exhibit, Messrs. Rogers, Brown & Company 
have made apparent the wealth of iron in some 
Southern States, notably Alabama, Tennessee, Vir- 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN MINE SURVEYING. 

A method employed at the Tamarack Mine in 
Michigan in making and preserving maps of the 
underground workings is described by the Hough- 
ton “Gazette.” So far as is known it is entirely 
original with the Tamarack people, and it has been 
found of value to both the engineers and officials 
at the mine and the eastern office, as it is possible 
at the mine by referring to the files to tell exactly 
what work was done during any month, while the 
eastern representatives are kept fully informed a 
to the work of each 30 days without there being 
necessary a lengthy written description. 

The company some time ago adopted the plan 
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ginia and Georgia. Conspicuous in the exhibit is a 
heap of Red Mountain iron ore, from Alabama, the 
foundation on which the Southern iron industry 
was built. Among the specimens of Alabama pig 
iron displayed are the “Export Southern” brand in 
white, mottled, silver gray, gray forge Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4, and the “Vanderbilt” brand in mottled, gray 
forge and silver gray. 

Fluorspar from a recently discovered mine near 
Mannie Furnace, in Tennessee, is exhibited. War- 
ner pig iron, made in Tennessee from local hema- 
tite, is shown beside the charcoal used as fuel. 

The “Victoria” brand of pig iron made in Vir- 
ginia from Virginia ores, is also exhibited. 

A piece of “Grady” iron ore, the native iron ore 
of Georgia used in the manufacture of the “Chero- 
kee” pig iron, is exhibited beside the brand itself. 
Another Georgia brand, the “Rome,” is also on 
display. 


of photographing the maps at the close of each 
month, and there are now in the mine office blue 
prints of the underground workings for severa! 
years back. The engineers have fitted up a gal- 
lery where every appliance necessary to take photo- 
graphs 20 by 24 inches in size is provided. There 
is the dark room with the necessary supply of 
chemicals, large developing trays and, in fact, 
everything that will be found about a well-regu- 
lated photograph gallery. Care has been taken t: 
provide everything necessary to govern the light 
conditions so that little difficulty is experienced in 
getting perfect pictures. 

The maps are the same as kept by the engineers 
of any mine, showing the workings from each 
shaft, so that all taken together they form a com- 
plete picture of the mine. At the close of each 
month the mining captains go to the office and 
point out in each drift or crosscut just the amount 
of work done in the 30 days. The engineer marks 
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the map accordingly, and his marks are afterwards 
inked so that the workings are all shown in black. 
When the map has been brought down to date it is 
removed to the gallery and photographed; the plate 
is then develoned as it would be by any photo- 
grapher and blue prints are made, enough being 
made to supply the eastern office and the files at 
the mine. 

The great advantage in this method is, of course, 
the fact that the maps are brought down to a size 
that may be easily handled or sent through the 
mails. They are also more easily studied, the same 
facts being shown as upon the larger ones. 

The method is highly spoken of by the mine of- 
ficials. They feel that they now have not only a 
way of preserving their maps but one that will 
show them at any time in the future the condition 
of the property at any given time in the past. The 
engineers who have charge of the work have taken 
great interest in it and have really become expert 
in handling the large camera required for the 
plates used. 


MINERAL FEATURES OF PAHANG, MALAY 
PENINSULA* 


By F. J. SterHens. 


The Malay Peninsula consists of a group of 
more or less distinct States, stretching from Bur- 
ma, Tennasserim and Siam, down the peninsula to 
Singapore, or from about 14° N. to the equator. 
The country is thus entirely within the hottest 
portion of the tropics. With the exception of a 
few small States on the Gulf of Siam which are 
nominally under Siamese control, the whole of 
the peninsula is within the sphere of British in- 
fluence. Some of the States are distinctly British 
(constituting a Crown Colony), others are only 
partially so, and again some are native States 
managing their own affairs under British protec- 
tion. Pahang has hitherto been a native State 
ruled iv a Sultan, and administered by British 
officials; but during 1900 it, together with the 
neighboring States of Kumamman and Tringannan, 
came entirely under British rule. Pahang pos- 
sesses considerable seaboard as well as important 
waterways. It extends from 2° to about 5° N. 
latitude, the eastern side of the peninsula, and 
is about 280 miles along the seacoast from Singa- 
pore, from which town it is separated by the State 
of Johore. 

Pahang is an exceedingly hilly country, the hills 
being steep and angular, conical rather than undu- 
lating. The whole territory is covered with dense 
jungle, and means of communication consist of ob- 
scure and narrow footpaths and the larger rivers. 
In some cases, goods are carried from the ports 
at the mouths of these rivers, for many days’ 
journey into the interior, by means of native sam- 
pans or Malay boats. The two largest rivers are 
the Pahang and Kuantan. The former is navig- 
able for about 300 miles, affording a river journey 
of 3 weeks’ duration. The Kuantan District can, 
however, be reached in 3 or 4 days from the coast. 
Many rapids make the navigation difficult, but 
the Malays are very skillful boatmen, and heavy 
machinery has often been brought up these rivers 
to the various mines. Inland, Pahang is known 
as Ulu Pahang; Pekan and Kuantan are districts 
nearer the coast. The interior is occupied by 
mountains often 4,000 feet or more in height; from 
these, on both sides of the peninsula, lower but 
very steep hills continue to the coast. The whole 
is covered with one mass of the densest jungle 10 
to 15 feet high. Above the jungle tower magnificent 
rees of great size. 

The climate is very hot, with two monsoon .per- 
iods of about three months each (November to Feb- 
ruary, and May to July) ; the winter monsoon is very 
wet, heavy rain often continuing for weeks at a 
time. On the whole it is unhealthy, malarial fever 
of a dangerous and recurring type being very pre- 
valent, while beri-beri annually claims thousands 
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of victims. Some Europeans stand the climate 
well, but suffer greatly when they eventually leave 
the country. As in the tropics generally, clear- 
ing the jungle induces a most maligant type of 
fever. 

The county is inhabited by aboriginal tribes (few 
in number and rarely seen), by Malays and by im- 
migrant Chinese who far outnumber the others. 
There are also a fair number of Javanese and 
Klings (Indian natives from the Coromandel 
coast). The country is policed by British officers 
and Sikhs. The Sakkeis or aboriginals are sav- 
ages of the lowest type, who go about perfectly 
nude, and are said to be cannibals. The Malays, 
who commenced to occupy the country only about 
a couple of hundred years since, are excellent 
boatmen, but make poor laborers or miners. The 
Chinaman, with his many virtues and many vices, 
is too well known to require description. 

The geological features of Pahang are very in- 
teresting. There has been excessive denudation, 
and to some extent it is still going on; this has 
filled the valleys and lower flats with debris. The 
alluvial tin, which formerly existed in such vast 
deposits, was probably torn from veins in meta- 
morphic rocks, schists and hard slates, above and 
about the granite of the central range of moun- 
tains. This latter is now freely exposed, and it is 
improbable that in the central part of Pahang 
(Ulu Pahang) tin lodes will be found to any ex- 
tent, although here and there they are met with 
in such of the earlier rocks as have escaped denuda- 
tion, It must be remembered, however, that vast 
areas of the State, covered with dense jungle and 
difficult of access, have yet to be explored. It is 
evident that there has been a considerable reces- 
sion of the sea along the shores of Pahang at a 
comparatively recent period. A low-lying tract 
of country, consisting of clays and coralline detri- 
tus, stretches back for many miles to the foot- 
hills. This is largely covered with blown sand and 
dense jungle. 

That the granite lies universally beneath the 
superficial rocks of the Malay Peninsula cannot be 
doubted. It forms a large part of the inland high 
ranges, and is traced breaking out from beneath 
the schists and slates in many places on the river 
banks and even on the coast. The beds of the 
rivers are full of boulders and gravels consisting 
largely of granite and gneiss, showing that a wide 
area of these formations must be exposed inland. 
In some cases the granite has become decom- 
posed over considerable tracts, forming kaolin of 
remarkably pure quality. This granite contains 
for the most part a large proportion of feldspar, 
but very little mica. Tourmaline or schorl is rare- 
ly met with. 

Intrusive rocks, such as diorites, are very rare- 
ly met with in the Kuantan District, but one or 
two dikes occur near Bell’s lodes at Sungel Lemb- 
ing. In one of the ends at Teague’s north lode, 
in the same mines, granite is reported. 

In many parts of Pahang limestone is met with. 
It is asserted that tin ore has been found in situ 
associated with this limestone, but there is, I 
think, no proof that this was anything but an ac- 
cidental association. On the Kuantan River, some 
miles below the tin mines of the Pahang Corpor- 
ation, limestone occurs in great masses, white and 
grayish in color, and lying unconformably on slates 
and schists; and calcspar is found in great quan- 
tity along many of the hill tops, again resting 
unconformably upon the steeply-inclined edges of 
the slates. 

The writer only had an opportunity of examin- 
ing the sedimentary rocks near the Kuantan 
River, but, as far as he can gather, the same 
features hold good over a large part of Pahang. 
Massive clay-slates, imperfectly jointed, and very 
rarely showing conformable cleavage, are met with, 
usually dipping at a high angle and having a gen- 
eral northeast strike. These become schistose 
occasionally, mica entering largely into their com- 
position. They are of various colors, but a dark- 
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blue tint predominates.. Large areas of these 
rocks are broken up, presenting the appearance of 
compact breccias. . Quartz does not enter large- 
ly into their composition, although the lodes in 
their barren parts seem to be composed entirely 
of quartz.. Cross-courses appear very frequently 
in the Kuantan District;.in fact, considerable dis- 
turbance must have occurred at some time, there 
being many dislocations of the rock themselves. . 

In common with the other Malay States, Pa- 
hang is full of metalliferous minerals. Gold in 
paying quantities is being worked on the inland 
higher ranges. The Raub Australian gold mine 
was started under somewhat shady circumstances, 
with little expectation of finding payable gold; but 
the average value of the quartz-has steadily in- 
creased, until it is now about 1 ounce to the ton. The 
reefs do not appear to be continuous, but partake 
more of the nature of irregular deposits. The 
same applies to the Silensing property, also in Ulu 
Pahang. The success of the Raub Mine has led 
to the formation of subsidiary companies, some 
of which have gold; but it is too early to judge 
the permanent value of the Malay gold deposits. 

Vast quantities of alluvial have been and con- 
tinue to be worked by Chinese and Europeans in 
various parts of both Ulu Pahang and the: coast 
districts. These deposits do not differ materially 
from those in the Western States of Malaysia, 
which have been well described by other writers. 
The interesting feature of Pahang is its tin lodes, 
worked extensively by the Pahang Corporation, 
Limited, at Sungei Lembing and Jeram Batang, 
and about to be developed at Bundi in the adjoin- 
ing State of Tringannan. 

There is in fact a well-defined mineral zone or 
belt, some 2 or 3 miles wide and many miles in 
length, consisting of parallel lodes or reefs which 
in places produce rich shoots of tin. Very prob- 
ably many other zones of stanniferous rocks exist 
in Pahang, but nowhere have the lodes shown 
such continuity and richness as at the points 
named. The tin lodes, where rich, consist largely 
of blue and dark quartzose material, highly im- 
pregnated with fine tin; crystallized tin oxide is 
not unknown, but for the most part the lode stuff 
is like the blue capel of the Cornish lodes. 

Where poor, the lodes seem to grow large, con- 
sist entirely of hard white or yellow quartz, and 
continue well defined for many miles. The writer 
has assayed many of these for gold, with negative 
results. Mr. W. H. Derrick, superintendent for 
several years of the Pahang Corporation’s tin 
mines at Kuantan, has written an interesting pa- 
per on the methods in use at these mines; but 
some additional features noted by the writer, in 
connection with these deposits, may form a sup- 
plement. 

In the Kuantan District are about 10 parallel 
lodes, extending from below Jeram Batang for 
some 4 miles to the galena lode east of Sungei 
Lembing. The deepest shaft on the mines, which 
are coinprised roughly in three groups, is near the 
center of the property on Pollock’s lode. This is 
some 360 ft. below adit, and has been very rich 
down to about 270 ft. in depth. The main course 
of tin ore was about 180 ft. long, the lode often 4 
ft. wide, and in places containing over 10 per cent. 
of black tin. At the time of the writer’s leaving 
the property, a course or pipe of tin ore, short 
but very rich, was going down below the No. 4 
level. The No. 5, although poor at the time, was 
showing signs of improvement as it neared this 
course of ore. 

A peculiar feature of the lodes in the Kuantan 
District is that as one lode ceases to be rich a par- 
allel lode enters on a better course of ore, and as 
this in its turn becomes poor a third lode im- 
proves. Thus these mines consist of a series of 
step-like workings when looked at in the plans. 
In Cornwall, parallel lodes often are rich in par- 
allel shoots, “ore against ore;” in the Straits 
Settlements the converse seems to hold good. Not 
only in this the case in the main lodes, but in the 
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structure of the lodes themselve the same step- 
like continuation of layers of rich ore occurs. 

The country rock is traversed by many “breast- 
heads” or joints, and often a rich course of ore is 
cut off entirely by one of these joints. Observ- 
ing this rule of overlapping continuation, the rich 
portion of the lode is found standing north or 
south of the breast—heaved in fact for perhaps its 
width or more. 

There is great range in the width of the lodes 
as well as in their character. As a rule, the walls 
are by no means well defined, there being sel- 
vages or more or less rich country rocks, some 
of which is stoped, continuing north and south 
for sometimes many feet. More especially was 
this the case at Willink’s, where the bottom level 
was going down in a lode 20 feet wide, all of which 
was stoped, and showed no defined walls. The 
average value was 3% per cent black tin. 

The lode-stuff from the various mines was very 
different in character—some soft and almost slaty 
in appearance, others of a hard, blue quartzose 
character. In one place the writer noted a lode 
which consisted mostly of sandy clay (“prian”’). 
The color of the tin stuff also varied greatly; in 
fact, it was quite easy to distinguish from which 
part of the mines any particular pile of stuff came. 

There can be no doubt that these lodes continue 
in depth, and become richer as they get deeper, 
Sinking operations have been much retarded of 
late, owing to the use of inefficient and unsuit- 
able pumping gear. 

Although there seems every prospect of the 
Kuantan lodes continuing to produce tin for 
many years to come, in perhaps increasing quan- 
tity, no other similar mineral district has yet been 
discovered in Pahang. The Bundi tin mines, in 
an adjoining State, some 20 miles from Kuantan, 
and possibly on the continuation of the same 
lodes, are alone comparable with them. There 
are many other tin lodes here and there in Pa- 
hang, and in other parts of the Malay Peninsula, 
but not approaching in continuity, depth or value 
the Kuantan lodes, nor giving any promise of per- 
manency. 

Copper ore also occurs pretty extensively in 
some of these lodes, notably at Nicholson’s, Bell’s 
and Jeram Batang, in the Kuantan District. It is 
rich in copper and occasionally also in silver. Yel- 
low pyrites is most frequent, but gray sulphides, 
purple copper, *the carbonates and black oxide 
are also met with. 

Galena often occurs in the Kuantan District; and 
titaniferous iron ores are also known to exist. 





NAIL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The statistics of the production of iron and steel 
cut nails and cut spikes in the United States in 1900 
have been compiled by the American Iron and 
Steel Association. They do not embrace railroad 
and other spikes made from bar iron, wire nails 
of any size, or machine-made horseshoe nails. Only 
spikes cut from plates are included with cut nails. 
The total production of cut nails in 1900 was 
1,573,494 kegs of 100 pounds each, against 1,904,340 
kegs in 1899, a decrease of 330,846 kegs, or over 17 
per cent. In 1886 the maximum production of 8,- 
160,973 kegs was reached. In 1900 the production of 
wire nails exceeded the production of cut nails by 
5,660,485 kegs, in 1899 by 5,713,790 kegs, in 1898 by 
5,846,254 kegs, and in 1897 by 6,800,446 kegs. 

Ten States made cut nails in 1900, the same num- 
ber in 1899. The following table shows the pro- 
duction of iron and steel cut nails by States, in kegs 
of 100 pounds. The wire-nail production for the 
same years is added to the table: 


; 1899. 1900. Changes. 
Pennsylvania .......... 920,133 777,611 D. 142,522 
SSS ye 386,215 261,216 D. 124,999 
W. Va. and Indiana.... 178,006 168,469 D. 9,537 
Massachusetts and N. J.. 149,700 155,968 I. 6,268 
Maryland, Va., Ky. & Ill. 255,286 193,230 D. 62,056 
Mo., Colo., Wyo. & Cal.. 15,000 17,000 I. 2,000 

Total, cut rails....... 1,904,340 1,573,494 D. 330,846 
Total, wire nails...... 7,618,130 7,233,979 D. hones 
Grand total .........« 9,522,470 8,807,473 D. 714,997 


The Wheeling District embraces the nail mills in 
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Ohio and Marshall counties in West Virginia and 
in Belmont and Jefferson counties in Ohio. There 
were 186,397 kegs of cut nails made in this district 
in 1900, against 178,006 kegs in 1899, 282,908 kegs 
in 1898, 292,950 kegs in 1897, 305,881 kegs in 1806, 
347,742 kegs in 1895, 416,329 kegs in 1894, 1,848,116 
kegs in 1887, and 5,858,551 kegs in 1886. Allegheny 
county, Pennsylvania, has not made any cut nails 
since 1890, but it is now a large producer of wire 
nails. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON IRON AND STEEL 
MAKING—II. 
By An Otp Contrisutor. 

One branch of the iron business remains where 
it was in the dark ages—the foundry. Several hun- 
dred years ago men learned how to break pig iron 
in half and throw them into a cupola, and how to 
alternate layers of coal or coke and iron, to put on 
a wheezy blast, and to melt the iron and impregnate 
it with sulphur. They learned how to make iron 
castings with a tensile strength of 12,000 to 16,000 
Ibs. per square inch, when by a very slight change 
in the chemical constitution they may have double 
the strength. Foundrymen still follow in the foot- 
steps of their predecessors and make castings from 
the cupola, with a maximum of labor, fuel and re- 
pairs, and a maximum of uncertainty in the product. 
I would likethe chanceto builda big foundry for the 
United States Steel Corporation. I should locate it 
on Lake Erie, close by the Lorain blast furnaces. 
There would be no cupola, but there would be a 
200-ton Jones mixer with regenerative heating at- 
tachment, receiving melted low phosphorus pig iron 
in ladles from the blast furnace. The iron would be 
desiliconized in the mixture by means of iron ore. 
There would also be three or four smaller mixing 
vessels or ladles in which the iron, low in sulphur, 
phosphorus and silicon, could have added to 
it enough carbon, silicon, phosphorus or manga- 
nese, according to the result desired in the fin- 
ished product. From these ladles the pouring 
ladles would be filled, and in them the metal 
would be allowed to cool down to the proper tem- 
perature before pouring. Thus there could be made 
castings of any desired quality and strength, and 
the results would be far more uniform than those 
obtained by the present method. For castings in 
which great weight, and not strength is desired, the 
metal could be poured into the molds directly from 
the blast furnace ladles without going through the 
mixing vessel and ladles. The foundry would con- 
tain several molding and pouring houses, with stor- 
age yards between, commanded by traveling cranes, 
like those in the beam yards at Homestead, and a 
mile or so of pattern storehouses. In these would 
be kept standard patterns for fly-wheels, gear-wheels, 
bed-plates, engine cylinders, roll-housings and the 
like, castings from which would be sold to any cus- 
tomer asking for them; also the private patterns of 
the great engine and machine builders. Such a 
foundry should be able to do the work of 50 or 100 
of the small foundries scattered about the country, 
and it could sell castings to the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, the General Electric Company and other big 
concerns cheaper than these works could make them. 

The great work of the iron trade in the past 25 
years has been the wiping out of existence of hun- 
dreds of small blast furnaces, thus increasing the 
wealth of the world by saving labor, discharging 
men from poorly-paid, long-hour, arduous, manual 
labor, and pushing them into positions of shorter 
hours and higher wages. Shall not the next 25 
years see a similar wiping out of hundreds of small 
foundries with their cupolas, which now encumber 
the ground? 

The whole tendency of industrial progress at the 
present day is to the concentration of production in 
plants of vast size, and at the same time to the wide 
distribution of ownership by the method of selling 
stock certificates to the public. The growth of the 
wealth of the country is increasing at an amazing 
rate, and while it is making a few billionaires, it is 
being distributed rapidly among the millions, in the 
shape of higher wages. 
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In the year 1889 I was in a party of visitors to 
the great Doulton Pottery in London, and the man- 
ager, who was showing us around, pointed to some 
of the most artistic and expensive products of the 
factory, and said, “These are made of the two 
cheapest articles in the world, London clay and Lon- 
don labor. We take these girls and boys from the 
slums, give them the clay, and educate their hands 
and eyes, and here is the result.” In like manner, 
in this country, we are taking—not cheap labor, for 
we do not have it—but the highest-priced labor in 
the world; give it the best machinery, and with the 
cheap materials dug by machinery from the ground, 
we are making magnificent buildings and artistic 
cottages, palace cars, steamships, automobiles, and 
thousands of articles of luxury, and these are being 
distributed among the people. 

We have now apparently reached near the limit 
of the steel age; the next age to be that of stone and 
concrete. Watch the statistics of the stone and ce- 
ment industries of the next few years, and they will 
be found to grow more rapidly than any other in- 
dustry now existing. Fifty years ago we built wood- 
en bridges, because we could not afford stone; more 
recently we have built iron and steel bridges, be- 
cause we could afford them; now we are going to 
build stone bridges, because we have become richer. 
If we have discharged men from the labor of digging 
ore and carrying pig iron, we are making places for 
the workman and for the artist in stone and cement. 


STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION. 


The production of iron and_ steel structural 
shapes in the United States in 1900 has been ascer- 
tained by the American Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion. These statistics embrace the production of 
beams, beam girders, zee bars, tees, channels, 
angles, and other structural forms, but they do 
not include plate girders made from plates. Plates 
are provided for under other classifications, and 
under the general statistics of plates are included 
all plates cut to specifications. Nearly all the 
structural shapes and plates used for structural 
purposes are made of steel. The total production 
of structural shapes in 1899 was 850,376 tons, and 
in 1900 it was 815,161 tons. The total production 
of strictly structural forms in 1899 and 1900 by 
states was as follows: 


New England, New York and 1899. 1900. Changes. 

















New Jersey 34,242 I. 4,638 
Pennsylvania 759,712 D. 31,758 
Kentucky and Alabama. 304 oss aa 304 
DD <cecbasnveseseese sees ees 20,941 12,344 D. 8,597 
Colorado and California........ 8,057 8,863 I. 806 

PEE 6 dbcces Sen ceccentoesas 850,376 815,161 D. 35,215 


The decreased production of structural shapes 
in 1900 as compared with 1899 was 35,215 gross 
tons, or over 4 per cent. Pennsylvania made over 
93 per cent of the total production in 1900, New 
Jersey over 4 per cent, and Ohio over 1.5 per 
cent. No other state made I per cent. 


A CURIOUS OCCURRENCE OF GOLD.— 


Mr. B. H. Bennetts contributes the following note 
to the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy in Lon- 
don: 

“A piece of wrought iron, originally forming part 
of a mine truck, was picked up by the foreman 
at the Mount Lyell Mine, Tasmania, from the gut- 
ter that carried away the water constantly running 
from the mine tunnel. On removine the precipi- 
tated copper, the iron in places displayed a de- 
posit of metallic gold. The gold was not uniformly 
distributed, but apneared in plates, especially near 
three bolt-holes. The deposit, of a beautiful yellow 
color, responded to the usual chemical tests for 
gold. In my opinion, it must have been precipitated 
from the mine water, where it probably existed in 
the form of chloride, the precipitant being the elec- 
tric current, generated from the copper-iron 
couple, and acted on by the continuous discharge 
of acid-water. The gold was very firmly attached 
to the iron, a chisel being required to remove it 
for the purpose of chemical examination. No gold 
could be detected in the mine water.” 
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ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


English Crown Spelter Company. 

The annual report presented to the stockholders’ 
mecting, September 21, 1901, shows that during 1900, 
13,837tons of raw calamine were mined and that 9,- 
866 tons of Discariche ores were sent to the dressing 
works. These produced 13,696 tons of calcined 
calamine at a cost of £3 9s. per ton delivered at 
Swansea. Purchased material to the amount of 
3,304 tons was treated at the smelter. The whole 
resulted in the production of 5,855 tons of metal. 

Work at the blende mines, which were acquired 
by the company for the purpose of overcoming the 
difficulty in obtaining a suitable mixture for the 
calamine ores from the mines in Italy, has been 
pushed with much energy, and the results were 
highly encouraging. 

The balance sheet as of date December 31, 1900, 
is as follows: 


Property in Italy and at Swansea 





Sundry GOQROES. 66.4 s<ccaacvetensds 

Materialia, GG; Gibc ec dcccecccsegvecesccooscccesene 

Welsh Crome CeE Geis icececdiccavaccedenens 

Cash cacackawdetialeetat team icied te tade saumeenen 962 
Total ASOGWE: ccccccnsceccciccvactccccsssecedces £139,144 

Stock, 84,000 GBPOR, WS: GOON s 6. isi occ'nsscccistves £84,000 

Sundry CLOWMOGs jo cdic cas 45.04 cad iedenes onc eriesiec 42,872 

Reserve: SNE baie slipreact0e6ds6 san 0% 2checaees ce 9,000 

Profit and lode, BAIANCE. 22.2 cceccdcccccccccveses , 3,272 
Total WMDPUUIG 205 cbs 606s ecedccvcectceses tweed £139,144 


The profit and loss account shows net profit on 
the year’s trading £7,411, to which is to be added 
£61 brought forward from previous year, making 
a total of £7,472. From this an interim dividend of 
5 per cent was paid, requiring £4,200, and leaving 
a balance of £3,272, as above. 





Tomboy Gold Mines Company, Limited, Colorado. 


This company’s report covers the year ending 
June 30, 1901. The profit and loss account, as 
stated in sterling from the London office, shows 
receipts from bullion and concentrates, £132,777; 
interest received, £3,466; total, £136,243. Ex- 
penses in Colorado were £84,677; in London—in- 
cluding directors’ fees and income tax—£5,849; 
depreciation, £2,000; total, £92,526, leaving a 
profit of £43,717. To this is to be added £3,457, 
brought forward from previous year, making a total 
of £47,174. Dividends paid amounted to Io per 
cent, or £30,000, leaving a balance of £17,174 to 
current year. The capital stock is £300,000 in 
shares of “£1 par value. 

The returns for the year, including those from 
the Argentine property, were as follows, in United 
States currency: 

Total. Per ton. 





Tons of ore crushed. .......sccccscccces 55,846 maces 
Yield in QaMARiiecs cose seccn sscccsucessy $649,281 $11.62 
Mining and milling expenses............ 414,071 7-41 

Profit oiccveddagaas s 0960es peaecvesagee iu $235,210 $4.21 


Development work for the year on the Tomboy 
Mine included 199 feet shaft sinking, 4,308 feet 
drifts, cross-cuts and raises; on the Argentine, 

80 feet drifts, cross-cuts and raises; on the Red 
Cloud 334 feet drifts and cross-cuts; on the Cin- 
cinnati 1,003 feet driftine and cleaning out old 
workings, 

Manager Herron’s report says: “At the Tomboy 
{ill an excellent record has been made in run- 
ning time and tonnage crushed. Considerable im- 
provements have been made in the various parts 
the mill. This refers especially to changes in 
our electrical apparatus, and a general improve- 
ment in our concentrating room. Having obtained 
a lease on the old Columbia Mill, we began in 
April systematic repair work, and by June 3 had 
improved the mill by an additional story, which 
gave us increased bin capacity, and also enabled 
us to simplify the work of the crusher floor. Dur- 
ing the same period we constructed a tramway 
about 800 feet long between the Argentine tunnel 
and the Columbia Mill, which, since June, has been 
in successful operation. The results cf the past 
two months have shown the wisdom of our work, 
as the results obtained in this mill have been most 
Satisfactory. If there is no shortage of water, and 


} 


we are enabled to operate this mill until the winter 
months, our output should be materially in- 
creased.” 

The directors’ report says: “The work of pros- 
pecting the claims adjacent to the company’s mine, 
over which options have been acquired, has been 
continued with all possible energv during the year; 
and the developments met with in the Argentine 
have been of’so satisfactory a character that the 
directors have felt themselves fully justified in com- 
pleting the purchase of that property. The original 
working bond gave the right to do exploratory 
work upon these claims for one year from March 
29, 1900, with the option of purchasing them for 
the sum of $60,000 on or before the expiry of that 
period. In order to afford further opportunity of 
proving the value of the property this term was 
subsequently extended to March 29, 1901, in con- 
sideration of a cash payment of $5,000; and the 
results obtained during our operations up to the 
end of August last, may be summarized as follows: 
Ore crushed, 10,948 tons; bullion recovered, $213,- 
026, an average yield of $19.46 per ton. After pay- 
ing not only the ordinary mining and milling ex- 
penses (which amount to about $6 per ton), but 
also the cost of the development of the claims, the 
Argentine property, up to the end of August last, 
has produced a net profit of $122,460. These profits 
accrue to us under the bond. and it will be seen 
that they not only cover the purchase price of the 
claims, but give us a large surplus over and above 
that amount. So long as the Argentine was not 
absolutely the property of this company, the profits 
could not of course be includea in the Tomboy 
milling returns published each month, but now that 
the purchase has been actually completed, they 
will be incorporated in the general results of the 
mine, and there is every indication that the satis- 
factory showing hitherto made will be continued. 

“The option giving the company the right to 
purchase the Red Cloud claim-on or before De- 
cember 31, 1900, for a total payment of $22,000, has 
also been exercised, and the property duly vested 
in this company. The work of development is not 
yet sufficiently advanced to justify a decided opin- 
ion as to the value of this claim, but present indi- 
cations are encouraging. With respect to the Cin- 
cinnati property, over which a working bond has 
been secured up to January 1, 1903, the work 
hitherto done has been of a preliminary character. 
According to recent advices, however, arrange- 
ments have been completed to push on vigorously 
the tunnel level with machine drills.” 


RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 
(Specially Reported) 

Wuat Constitutes RepupiaTION oF CoaL Con- 
TRACT.—Where a retail dealer in coal enters into a 
contract with a wholesale dealer for his supply of 
coal to be used in his trade for the season, a refusal 
of the seller to deliver the portion of the coal first 
ordered by the purchaser is a complete repudiation 
of the entire contract.—Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company vs. Mitchell (92 Illinois Appellate Court 
Reporter, 577) ; Appellate Court of Illinois. 





Duty on Macnesite.— Merchandise invoiced 
as magnesite and returned by the local ap- 
praiser as “ground magnesite, not perfect; as mag- 
nesite cement,” was assessed at 20 per cent. ad val- 
orem, under paragraph 89, Act. of 1897. The im- 
porters claimed the article to be free from duty un- 
der paragraph 605, as “magnesite crude or calcined, 
not purified.” The protest is sustained and the article 
is to be admitted free from duty.—Appeal of the Har- 
bison & Walker Company from Collector of Customs, 
New York; Board of General Appraisers. 





WHEN Royatty on Coat Mine Was LIQUIDATED 
DAMAGES.—Where a coal mine leased by a party had 
been worked for some time prior to the lease, and 
the lessee sent an expert to examine it, so that both 


parties were in possession of the facts as to the na- 
ture and character and probable output of the mine, 
and the contract fixed a minimum amount which les- 
see was required to mine or to pay royalty on, and 
the testimony showed that the lessee worked several 
other mines where the output was greater than the 
minimum fixed in the contract, for royalty was 
liquidated damages, and not a penalty. The fact that 
the lessor had on several occasions accepted pay- 
ments on merely the actual amount mined, without 
demanding the royalty due by the lessee’s failure 
to mine the minimum fixed by the contract, did not 
show that the stipulated sum was regarded by the 
lessor as a penalty, instead of liquidated damages, 
since such amount became a fixed legal liability on 
the part of the lessee on failure to mine the amount 
prescribed, and the lessor was not bound to demand 
it at any specific time—Coal Creek Mining and 
Manufacturing Company v. Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company (52 Southwestern Reporter, 162) ; Supreme 
Court of Tennessee. 


—_—. 


Liurr or Liasrtity FoR SuRFACE DAMAGES FROM 
Min1nc.—In this case plaintiff purchased a lot 
in Hazleton in 1890 and erected a dwelling 
house upon it. In January, 1892, while he occupied 
the house, it was affected by a mine cave, the 
ground subsiding about three feet. The nlaintiff 
sued for damages and at the first trial he was 
awarded $2,706. The lower court granted a new 
trial on certain reasons of error set forth by the 
cefense and on the second trial the plaintiff was 
awarded $2,790. 

This second trial was finally sent to the Supreme 
Court, in April, 1900, and on October 11, 1901, 18 
months thereafter, the Supreme Court handed 
down an opinion, granting a new trial and giving 
the law on “damage by caves” such an interpreta- 
tion as will be of serious moment to property 
owners in all mining localities. The important part 
oi the decision is as follows: 

“In this case, the right of action arose when 
the mine operator failed to furnish sufficient sup- 
port; that may have been more than six years 
before suit was brought, or it may not; it may 
have been partly due to mining before and partly 
to mining afterwards, in which latter case the 
action would not be barred; if wholly due to the 
removal of coal six years before suit was brought 
and failure then to have sufficient support the 
action would be barred. The date of cave-in and 
partial destruction of the house is not the date of 
the cause of action, that was only the consequence 
of a previous cause, whether one month or 20 
years before. It is argued that in some cases the 
surface owner could not know by the most careful 
observation whether the mine owner had neglected 
his duty within six years. We answer, that Is 
only one of the incidents attending the purchase 
of land over coal mines; it is not improbable that 
this risk enters largely into the commercial value 
of all like surface land in that region. But, how- 
ever that may be, we hold that the miner is not 
forever answerable for even his own default; 
further, in no case is he answerable for the default 
of his predecessor in possession. Neither equity 
nor law demands that any greater burden should 
be placed upon him than is indicated, any heavier 
one would encourage the purchase of surface over 
coal mines for speculation in future lawsuits. We 
cannot concur in the argument of appellant’s coun- 
sel that plaintiffs could have had no cause of action 
antedating their deed. By their conveyance there 
passed to them all the rights of their grantor. If 
the cause of the injury was within six years, al- 
though at the date of the deed the damage was 
not susceptible of computation, yet afterwards be- 
came so by the subsidence of the surface, their 
right to sue was then fixed, a right which, from 
the nature of the case, could not have had more 
than a doubtful existence before the actual damage 
occurred.”—Noonan v. Pardee, administrator; 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own 
sake and for that of book buyers, give the retail prices. 
These notices do not supersede review in a subsequent 
issue of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


Mining Statistics of Western Australia. James Wal- 
lace, Statist. Perth, W. A.; published by the De- 
partment of Mines. Pages, 154. 

Poor's Manual of the Railroads of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, 1901. Thirty-fourth yearly 
volume. New York; H. V. & H. W. Poor. Pages, 
1900. Price, $10. 


Annual Report of the California State Board of 
Trade, 1900. Gen. N. P. Chipman, President. San 
Francisco; published by the Board. Pages, 24; 
with maps and illustrations. 


Annual Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering, United States Navy, 1901. George 
W. Melville, Engineer-in-Chief. Washington; 
Government Printing Office. Pages, 70. 

California; Its Resources and Advantages. Tenth 
Annual Report. By Gen. N. P. Chipman. San 
Francisco; published by the California State Board 
of Trade. Pages, 64; with maps and illustrations. 


American Bridge Company. General Specifications 
for Steel Highway Bridges. Prepared by the En- 
gineering Department, C. C. Schneider, Vice Pres- 
ident. New York; issued by the Company. Pam- 
phlet, 30 pages. 

Twenty-first Annual Report, United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, 1899-1900 Part I. Director's Report, 
including Triangulation, Primary Traverse and 
Spirit Leveling. Washington; Government Print- 
ing Office. Pages 608. Illustrated. 


The Geology and Mineral Resources of a Portion of 
the Copper River District, Alaska. By Frank 
Charles Schrader and Arthur Coe Spencer. Pre- 
pared for the United States Geological Survey. 
Washington; Government Printing Office. Pages, 
94; with maps and illustrations. 


-Reconnaissances in the Cape Nome and Norton Bay 


Regions, Alaska, in 1900. By Alfred H: Brooks, 
George B. Richardson, Arthur J. Collier and Wal- 
ter C. Mendenhall. Prepared for the’ United 
States Geological Survey. Washington; Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Pages, 220; with maps and 
illustrations. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Some Salient Features in the Geology of Arizona. 
By William P. Blake. Reprinted for the author 
from the American Geologist. Pamphlet, 8 pages. 
This is a brief presentation of the leading features 

of the geology of Arizona, with especial reference 

to the existing evidences of the existence there of 
shallow seas or lakes of large extent in Paleozoic 
times. Dr. Blake has studied the geology of Ari- 


.zona very carefully during his long connection with 


the Territory, and is able to present its salient fea- 
tures in a clear and condensed form, which will at- 
tract readers. 





Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique, vryy. Prepared 
Under Direction of the Ministry of the Interior. 
Brussels, Belgium; J. B. Stevens. Pages, 416. 
This is the thirty-first issue of this volume, which 

gives, chiefly in tabular form, a great variety of 
Statistics in relation to the Kingdom of Belgium. 
its people, resources, industries, government, social 
and economical conditions. The explanatory text is 
brief and only sufficient to introduce the tables, 
which are very full, and go into much detail. The 
coal and other mines of Belgium and its iron and 
zinc works form an important part of its industries, 
and receive a fair amount of space in the tables. 





Statistische Zusammenstellungen uber Blei, Kupfer, 
Zink, Zinn, Silber, Nickel, Aluminum und Queck- 
silber, Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany; compiled 
and issued by the Metallgesellschaft and the Metal- 
lurgischen Gesellschaft, A. G. Pages, 76 


This is the eighth yearly publication of this work, 
and covers the year 1900. It gives statistics of the 
production and consumption of the metals named 
and of the trade in them in all parts of the civilized 
world. The statistics are drawn from the best avail- 


tame Yom 


able sources, and are carefully arranged and pre- 
sented. The object of the publication is chiefly 
to show the effect upon trade and the condition of the 
markets for the different metals; and the work has 
been generally well done from this point of view. 





The Production of Abrasive Materials in 1900. By 
Joseph Hyde Pratt, Washingtor; Government 
Printing Office. Pages, 38. 

This is a publication in a separate form of the re- 
port prepared by Mr. Pratt for “Mineral Resources 
of the United States.” It is a study giving not only 
the figures of production of abrasive minerals—whet- 
stones, grindstones, millstones, infusorial earth, 
pumice stone, quartz, garnet, corundum and emery— 
but the methods of occurrence, preparation and spe- 
cial uses. It is a carefully prepared monograph, and 
is especially full in relation to corundum and emery, 
which the author has had occasion to study in con- 
nection with the work of the North Carolina Geo- 
logical Survey. While the value of each of these 


products is not large, their total reached the sum of’ 


$1,257,000, forming an item of considerable import- 
ance in the mineral production. 





Tuolume County, California. Its Mines and Lands. 
Sonora, Cal.; Compiled and issued by the Pro- 
gressive Association of Tuolumne County. Pages, 


96; illustrated. 

The enterprising association named above has made 
a very attractive presentation of the mining industry 
of Tuolumne County, and incidentally of the agri- 
cultural and timber resources, and of the very pleas- 
ant surroundings with which the miners of the coun- 
ty are favored. The geography and history of the 
county are briefly given, and are followed by a gen- 
eral description of the great Mother Lode and de- 
tailed accounts of numerous mines now in operation. 
These accounts have been carefully prepared and 
contain many interesting details. The book is illus- 
trated by many good half-tone reproductions of 
photographs, and has also a map of the county on a 
large scale. The book has been carefully edited, and 
makes an excellent showing for the county., 





The Production of Cement in 1900. By Spencer B. 
Newberry, Uriah Cummings and Edwin C. Eckel. 
Being Extracts from Mineral Resources of the 
United States, 1900. Washington; Government 
Printing Office. Pages, 22. 

The production of cement of all kinds in the Unit- 
ed States has shown an extraordinary increase in 
the past two years, which has been due in part 
to the great prosperity of the country and the con- 
sequent activity in building; and in part to the 
development of our large resources in raw mate- 
rials for making cement, and the substitution of 
domestic for imported products. This pamphlet 
contains three brief articles, that on “Portland Ce- 
ment,” by Professor Newberry; on “American 
Rock Cement,” by Mr. Cummings, and on “Slag 
Cement in Alabama,” by Mr. Eckel. In addition to 
the statistics these articles give some account of the 
manufactures mentioned, and of changes which oc- 
curred during the year under review. The greater 
part of the space is given to Portland cement, in 
view of-the great developments in its manufacture. 





The Silver Creek Hydraulic Limestone of South- 
eastern Indiana. By C. E. Siebenthal. Prepared 
for the Annual Report of the Department of Geol- 
ogy and Natural Resources of Indiana. Indianap- 
olis; State Printers. Pages, 64; with map and 
illustrations. 

This is a full and interesting monograph on an 
Indiana limestone, which furnishes material for the 
manufacture of cement, and is of considerable 
economical importance. Mr. Siebenthal studies in 
succession the stratigraphy of the region in which 
this limestone occurs; the paleontology of the re- 
gion, and the details of its local distribution. He 
also treats fully the topography of the region, and 
the economic geology. The concluding part of the 
monograph describes the methods of quarrying and 
mining the stone and the processes in use for the 
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manufacture of cement. An account of the plants 
at work in the district is given, with statistics of 
production, transportation and other commercial 
points. Analyses of the rock and tests of the cement 
are added. 

Appended to this monograph is a report, by the 
same author, on the production in 1900, the odlitic 
limestone district of Indiana, which furnishes so 
much building material for the Central West. This 
district shipped last year 7,035,000 cubic feet of stone, 
the largest quantity ever reported in one year. 





Geological Map of West Virginia. Second edition. 
Compiled by Russell L. Morris and I. C. White, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; published by the State Geo- 
logical Survey. One sheet, scale 10 miles to 1 
inch. Price, 50 cents. 


The Geological Map of West Virginia, first pub- 
lished under date of January 10, 1899, by the West 
Virginia Geological Survey, has recently been re- 
vised, new features added and republished under 
date of August 1, 1901. The map shows in separate 
colors the three great coal formations of West Vir- 
ginia—the New River, or Pocahontas, the lowest; 
the Allegheny-Kanawha series in the middle, and 
the Monongahela or Pittsburg (Connellsville) at the 
top. Two features not shown on the original map 
have been added in this edition, the prominent anti- 
clinal lines, and the locations and names of every 
coal mine in the State shipping coal by rail or river, 
up to July 15, 1901, the approximate locations of the 
mines being indicated by numbered black dots, and 
the corresponding names and numbers printed on the 
margin of the map by counties. The map shows 
the coal, oil and gas developments of the State at 
a glance, and should prove of much use to every 
one interested in these subjects, even though the 
topographic face of the map is unavoidably inaccur- 
ate and must remain so until the topographic map 
now being constructed by the operation of the State 
and United States Geological Survey shall have been 
completed; but that work will require several years 
yet. 

The State Geological Commission, in order to meet 
the demand for this map, has decided to place it on 
sale at the headqnarters in Morgantown, W. Va., 
at the price named above. 





Les Grands Moteurs a Gaz et Utilisation des Gaz 
de Haut Fourneau. La Theorie des Moteurs a Gaz. 
By Jules Deschamps. Paris, France; Veuve Ch. 
Dunod. Pages, 110; with 74 illustrations. Price 
(in New York), $2.50. 


In this book, M. Deschamps, who has for several 
years devoted himself to the study of the gas en- 
gine, of the gas producer and of the theory of com- 
bustion, treats of the large gas engines which are 
now working with so much success in many shops 
and mills in France, Germany, Great Britain and the 
United States. Such engines are now constructed by 
firms ofthe first rank in those countries. In con- 
nection with this he studies the use in engines of 
gases from blast furnaces and coke ovens, and the 
economies which can be secured by such use. A 
chapter is devoted to what is now an important ques- 
tion, the cleaning and purification of blast furnace 
gases. 

After this study of machines and methods, M. Des- 
champs proceeds to state his theory of thermic mo- 
tors, which avoids the use of the conventional hy- 
potheses which writers and engineers have her¢- 
tofore been obliged to use. This part of his work 
is in part an application of the thermo-dynamic prin- 
ciples set forth by M. Poincaré in his Treatise 0» 
the subject. M. Deschamps has obtained and e>- 
plains two principal relations, from which he c:- 
duces a series of results of great importance in t!< 
study of gas and petroleum engines. 

The work is the result of long and careful study, 
and will be of service to those who are considering 
the use of gas engines for motive power; and fhis 
should include all of those who are operating mines, 
mills and metallurgical plants, whether large or 
small, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


We invite correspondence upon mattcrs of interest to the 
jadustries of mining and metallurgy. Communications shoula 
invariably be accompanied by the name and address of the 
writcr. Initials only will be published when so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the Manacinc Epirtor. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed by correspondents. 





THE WET ASSAY OF CHALCOPYRITE. 


Sir: In reply to the question of W. E. U. in 
regard to the wet assaying of chalcopyrite I sug- 
gest a modification of Goldshall’s method for gold 
and silver in rich copper materials, an account of 
which appeared in this ENGINEERING AND MINING 


JourNnaL, February 24, 1900. This method is as fol-. 


lows: 

Dissolve 1 A. T. of the ore in 6-in. casserole 
with nitric acid, diluted so that the action will not 
be too vigorous and using as little excess as pos- 
sible. When solution is accomplished add too c. c. 
concentrated H2SO,, and heat until the fumes of 
sulphuric acid come off freely; cool, dilute to 
about 800 ¢. c., heat to boiling until basic salts are 
dissolved, add a sufficient quantity of a concen- 
trated solution of sodium thiosulphate to reduce 
all ferric salts and a few c. c., excess to precipi- 
tate a small amount of copper, boil a few minutes 
to collect the cuprous sulphide and allow to settle. 
When the supernatant solution. is clear decant 
through a filter, wash the precipitate on the filter, 
dry and scorify. Care should be taken not to pre- 
cipitate much copper. ” 

This method is in use in the laboratory of the 
Mountain Copper Co., at Keswick, Cal., and has 
been found to’ be preferable to the ordinary wet 
and fire methods, particularly for silver, for high 
grade copper materials 

CLARENCE A. GRABILL. 

Val Verde, Ariz., Oct. 16, 1901. 





CHATS. 


Sir: In your issue of September 7, you publish 
some correspondence from Wm. Magenau on the 
subject of “chats.” on 

I do not think he gives the reader quite the right 
impression of what “chats” are, at least in the 
Joplin District, though I believe his definition 
might apply in the Southeastern Missouri lead dis- 
trict. I can only speak for the Joplin District. 
Here the chats and tailings are not the same thing, 
as Mr. Magenau would lead one to believe, al- 
though the tailings are sometimes said to be 
“chatty,” owing to the imperfect re-grinding of the 
cnats. 

Under perfect concentration the. tailings would 


contain neither chats nor free mineral. 
Yhen treating the disseminated ores of the dis- 
trict, all mills are provided with chat rolls, which 


are used in grinding the particles of mineral 
an rock naturally cemented together, so that 
furcher crushing is necessary to free the blende 
from the rock. The chats being heavier than tail- 
ines, but not so heavy as the pure zinc or lead 
miveral, are caught on the last cell or compart- 
ment of the jigs, and flumed to the chat rolls for 
rinding, as above indicated. 
\s Mr. Magenau suggests, it would be interest- 
to know the origin of the term, as well as that 
any other local expressions used in the dis- 
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e term “smittem” is used to indicate the part- 
ly cleaned ore or middling, that comes from the 
Toucher jig, and is then sent to the cleaner of 
fin'shing jig. 

Scrapping” in this district does not necessarily 
mean fighting, but is often applied to one who is 
Picking mineral from old dumps, with the pur- 
pose of selling it, so that the sign “no scrapping 
allowed” is often seen. 

“Brunoeing” is the shoveling or scraping of the 
crude ore in the mine down to the platform or 
track level, so that the “cokey” or shoveler and 
car pusher (called “mucker” in Utah) can get at it 


readily. A “bruno” shovel is a short handled 
shovel with sharp point, used for the “brunoeing” 
or scraping process. The last two terms were men- 
tioned in Mr. W. R. Crane’s article on the Joplin 
district in your issue of September 21. 

Two other terms characteristic of the district 
that are apt to puzzle the stranger, are “antigod- 
lin,’ meaning diagonal, and “evening” meaning 
any time from 12 o’clock noon to 6 p. m., and quite 
contrary to the interpretation elsewhere. 

C. T. Mixer. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Oct. 21, 1901. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


_ (Queries should relate to matters within our special prov- 
ince, such as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; 
preference will be gyn to topics which seem to be of interest 
to others besides the inquirer. We cannot give professional 
advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert. 
Nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from cor- 
respondents. While names will not be published, all inquirers 
must send their names and addresses. Preferences will, of 
course, always be given to questions submitted by subscribers. 

Books referred to in this column can be obtained from the 
Book Department of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL). 





Treatment of Low Grade Copper Sulphides.—Has 
any process been devised for treating low grade’ 
copper ore carrying nothing but a little silver and 
about 6 to 8 per cent iron? The vein is pyritic, 
averaging 5 per cent copper at the surface and more 
in depth; above.water level the ore shoots are mostly 
glance. There is no iron nor-lead ore supply -handy 
for smelting. Has the ammonia process. for such 
ores proved successful?—I, G. - 

Answer.—You do not give the amount of silver in 
the ore, but we assume that it is 10-oz or less per 
ton. If water can be had in sufficient quantity, and 
transportation charges are not excessive, the ordi- 
nary treatment for such ore would be by concentra- 
tion with a plant equipped with crushers, rolls and 
improved concentrating tables, the rich concentrates 
to be shipped to a smelter. If water is scarce and 
transportation costly the margin of profit will be 
small. Possibly you might be able to work your ores 
by roasting and then lixiviating with sulphuric acid, 
unless the gangue contains lime or other carbonate, 
when the consumption of acid would be very heavy. 

The ammonia process has some advocates who 
offer to treat a great variety of ores by it, but we 
do not know of any mines using the process on a 
commercial scale to treat ores such as you describe. 


STANDARDIZATION OF EXTRA HEAVY PIPE 
FLANGES. : 





Steam pressures varying from 100 to 250 pounds 
entered into engineering practice about the year 
1889. For pressures less than 100 pounds there had 
long existed confusion regarding standards for 
flanges of pipe fittings and valves. A schedule of 
standard flanges was adopted July 18, 1894, by com- 
mittees of the Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ 
Association and the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, and the representatives of the leading 
valve and fitting manufacturers of the United 
States. As the use of high steam pressures be- 
came more general, there came into existence so 
many different diameters, thicknesses, drilling cir- 
cles and numbers of bolts for flanges on fittings, 
valves and pipe for extra heavy pressures that 
manufacturers could not safely keep stocks of 
goods, and mill architects and engineers were 
greatly delayed at times in making up specifica- 
tions for contemplated work on account vf time 
taken to find out what the different manufacturers 
could or would furnish. Recognizing the need of 
such standards, Mr. J. C. Meloon, mechanical su- 
perintendent of the General Fire Extinguisher 
Company, Providence, R. I., issued an invitation 
to the leading valve and fittings concerns of the 
country to meet and consider this subject. In re- 
sponse to this invitation several of the largest 
concerns sent representatives to a meeting in New 
York, April 24, 1901, when a committee was chosen 
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to formulate standards. The committee had vari- 
ous sessions and submitted to the manufacturers in- 
terested the following -recommendations at a meet- 
ing held in New York City June 28, 1901: 

1. Multiples of four for drilling. ae 

2. Drilling should straddle vertical axis. 

3. Bolt centers not to exceed 3 5-8 incn, except 
on 2 I-2-in. size. 

4. Distance from center of bolt to edge of the 
flange should always equal or exceed the diameter 
of bolt plus 1-8 each for g-in. valves and under, 
and diameter of bolt plus not less than 1-4 in. for 
sizes larger. 

5. Standard sizes are shown in the table fol- 
lowing: 


Size Dia. of Thickness Dia. of Bolt No. of Size of 


of Flange, of Flange, Circle, Bolts. Bolts. 
Pipe, in. in. in. in. in. 

2 6% B 5 4 % 
2% AG I 5% 4 % 
3 % 1} 6% 8 % 
3% 9 Ix 7% 8 % 
4 10 1% 7z% 8 Y 
4% 10% If 8% 8 % 
5 11 I 9% 8 % 
6 124% Iy5 10% 12 % 
7 14 1% 11% 12 x% 
8 15 1% 13 12 % 
9 16 1% 14 12 h 
10 17% 17 15% 16 B 
12 20 2 17% _—- 16 x 
14 224% 2) 20 20 % 
15 23% 2X6 21 20 I 

16 25 2% 22) 20 I 

18 27 2% 24% 24 I 

20 29% 2% 26% 24 % 
22 31% 2% . 28% 28 1% 
24 34 2% 31% 28 1% 


6. The bolt circle diameters, as above stated, will 
allow: the use of calking recess on pipe flanges 
provided such device is specified. 

The schedule presented was unanimously adopted 
by the manufacturers present, and January I, 1902, 
was date set for adoption of same. A number of 
prominent firms have agreed to adopt the standard 
and put the same into effect. 





GERMAN SPIEGELEISEN FOR THE 
UNITED STATES—Our German exchanges re- 
port that recently from 5,000 tons to 10,000 tons of 
20 per cent spiegeleisen have been despatched to the 
United States from the Siegen district. A further 
quantity of 5,000 tons has been taken up by an East 
German concern, the Kraft Iron Works, at Kratz- 
wieck, near Stettin, which are about to forward 3,000 
tons of spiegeleisen to Philadelphia, and are said to 
have concluded further large contracts for shipment 
to the United States. 


AMERICAN COAL FOR SWITZERLAND.— 
Consul-General F. H. Mason, at Berlin, writes, under 
date of August oth, that the Central Office for the 
preparation of commercial treaties at Berlin has in 
a recent circular pointed out, as an especially signifi- 
cant sign of the times, the fact that elaborate prepa- 
rations are now in progress for the permanent supply 
of American coal to northern France and Switzer- 
land. “Already,” says the mzmorial, “the American 
exporters during the coal famine of last year 
sent a quantity of coal to Switzerland by the water 
route via Rotterdam, Mannheim and Strasburg. But 
the long distance and the several transshipments 
caused so much disintegration that it could not final- 
ly be used as lump coal for steam purposes.” The 
present plan includes the creation in.a port of north- 
ern France of an immense receiving station or depot, 
equipped with modern American machinery, for un: 
loading, screening and grading coal, and for making 
briquettes from the refuse dust and slack. For the 
Swiss trade, the French railways have granted a spe- 
cial freight rate of 12 francs ($2.32) per ton, and 
with this concession it is expected that the American 
coal will be able to undersell and replace the supply 
which Switzerland has hitherto’ drawn almost ex- 
clusively from Germany. If all this is true, as -an- 
nounced, there may be an opportunity for an import- 
ant trade. The imports of German fuel into Switzer- 
land in 1900 were as follows: Coke, 126,210 tons; 
coal, 1,145,418 tons: briquettes, 307,813 tons; total, 
1,579,441 metric tons. 
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THE SULLIVAN ELECTRIC CHAIN COAL MIN- 
ING MACHINE 

A coal cutting machine is now manufactured by 
the Sullivan Machinery Company of Chicago, 
which is a new departure along this line and prom- 
ises results which a short time ago would have 
been considered impossible. It combines in one 
machine both the breast and longwall types and is 
of even simpler construction than the ordinary ma- 
chine. The sumping cut in the room is made as 
shown in Fig. 1 similar to the breast machine and 
from its position at that point without being moved 
or reset, it cuts across the room as shown in Fig. 


other hand, by tightening the chain the rear of the 
machine is pulled toward the jack and the cutter bar 
will be pulled deeper into the coal, hence the depth 
of undercut is under perfect control of the opera- 
tor. 

For work in hard and soft coal it is necessary to 
have the machine equipped with several sets of 
feed gears, the hard formations requiring a slow 
feed which not only increases the efficiency of the 
machine, but lessens the delays caused by reset- 
ting dull bits. These feeds run from 14 inches a 
minute in hard coal to 42 inches a minute in soft. 
For instance, if the machine is provided with a 





FIG. 


2, traveling on its own base and propelling itself, 
mo skids nor track being necessary. 

If the time used in the operation of the ordinary 
breast machine is divided into three parts—one- 
third for the feeding in process, one-third for 
backing out and one-third for moving over and re- 
setting—we see it is doing actual work only one- 
third of the time, while in the case of the Sullivan 
machine, there is no resetting nor delay from the 
time of the first advance cut until it is withdrawn 
after it has undercut the entire face. This new ma- 
chine cuts the entire time, whereas the ordinary 
breast machine can under no circumstances cut 
more than a part of the time, and minute for min- 
ute while both machines are running they will be 
cutting the same amount of coal. 

One of the greatest advantages claimed for this 
machine, from the miners’ standpoint, is the fact 
that there is practically no heavy labor connected 
with it. It is loaded, unloaded and moved about 
the room by its own power, doing away with the 
heavy bar work necessary to move the old style 
machine after every advance cut. Owing to the 
construction of this machine, it holds itself under 
the coal while traveling across the face, without 
the use of jacks, an item of the greatest import- 
ance, since it does away with the necessity for the 
extra third man required on all other longwall ma- 
chines, whose duty is to simply shift the heavy 
jacks which hold the cutter under the coal as the 
machine advances. 

In making its face cut the Sullivan machine ad- 
vances by means of a feed chain, the extremities of 
which are fastened on opposite sides of the room; 
the machine starting at one corner and pulling 
itself toward the other extremity of the chain, 
making a floor cut of uniform smoothness, perfect- 
ly even and with no ridges or pockets at the back. 
The depth of undercut is at all times under control 
of the runner by simply tightening or loosening 
the feed chain by means of the special jack. For 
example, if by loosening the chain, the rear of the 
machine is thrown to the left, the front end of the 
cutter bar is thrown off the coal and the machine 
will run out from under of its own accord; on the 
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COAL MINING MACHINE. 


6-ft. cutter bar in one minute’s operation with the 
feed at 42 inches a minute, it will cut 21 square feet 
of coal. The fact that this coal cutter can be op- 
erated successfully in coal mines with exceedingly 
bad roof is of great importance. It can be used 
in any mine where it is possible to use a puncher, 
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one of the largest fuel dealers in that section of 
Germany, importing nearly 250,000 tons per year 
from Great Britain. 


COAL EXPORTS OF JAPAN.—During the first 
half of the present year 1,910,165 tons of coal were 
shipped from Moji, of which 293,881 tons were sent 
to Hong Kong, 241,504 to Shanghai, 147,535 to Singa- 
pore, 102,302 to Manila. Bunkers for foreign-going 
ships took 269,514, and Japan ports and bunkers for 
local steamers 622,684 tons. The Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha shipped 423,135 out of the total of 1,910,165 
tons, including 73,303 tons to ‘Kong-Kong, 62,803 to 
Shanghai, and 47,456 to Singapore. 


SURVEYS OF BRITISH INDIA.—According to 
Indian Engineering the resolution on the operations 
of the Department during the year 1899-1900 states 
that the total out-turn of detail survey during the 
year amounted to 149,677 square miles, which includ- 
ed 110,259 square miles of reconnaissance surveys on 
14-in. and smaller scales on the northeast and north- 
west frontiers. The total area of rigorous surveys 
on all scales was 29,418 square miles. The total 
area’ triangulated was 41,110 square miles, including 
15,000 square miles triangulated in connection with 
reconnaissance surveys. The total area traversed for 
cadastral purposes was 5,850 square miles. 


COAL IN KASHMIR, INDIA.—It is stated by 
/:dian Engineering that the sum of 10,000 rupees has 
been recently placed at the disposal of the State engi- 
neer, Kashmir Durbar, for the explorationof certain 
important mines in the Jammu and Kashmir State 
territories. The State engineer has asked the engi- 
neer of the Jammu Division to submit an estimate 
for the exploration of coal mines in Udhampur Dis- 
trict, with a view to utilize the said amount and to 
include, if possible, a small and cheap diamond drill 
apparatus for the same in order to ascertain the depth 
and thickness of the seams. The estimate will also 
include cost for open excavation, so that the coal 
seams may be exposed to view if they are near the 
surface. The State engineer has also asked for a 
report from the division engineer on the consump- 
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ample clearance being given the machine with 
the props set 6 feet from the face. 

A record for coal cutting was recently made with 
this machine in the Dickenson Mine at Linton, Ind., 
where a run of 360 feet, a 6%4-ft. undercut was fin- 
ished in eight hours. This seems all the more 
remarkable since the machine during this run was 
moved to six different faces and operated through- 
out by only two men. 


AMERICAN COAL FOR GERMANY.—United 
States Consul Kehl writes from Stettin,Germany, 
that the James Stevensen Aktien Gesellschaft, of 
Stettin, is interested in American coals. including 
anthracite, and has sent a representative to the 
United States with a view of opening up business 
relations. The Stevensen Company, he adds, is 





tion of the newly discovered coal in the Jammu 
Waterworks boilers. Mr. Godwin, assistant engi- 
neer, will be specially deputed on the coal mines. 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND 
METALLURGY. 


UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of patents relatin 
metallurgy and kindred subjects, issued by the United tes 
Patent Office. A copy of the specifications of any of these 
will be mailed by the Engineering and Mining Journal upon 
receipt of 25 cents. 
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Week Ending October 15, 1901. 





BOILER ALARM; Frank M. Ashley, New York, 
The combination of a casing, an opening thercto, 
an alarm, an exterior protecting cover for the alarm, and 
an alarm operating mechanism in the casing suspende 
through the opening from the cover alone. 


684,400. 
N. 
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684.418. LUBRICATOR; George B. Essex, Detroit, Mich., 
assignor to the G. B. Essex Brass Company, same place, 
The combination of the reservoir, of a central hollow feed 
tube extending up from the bottom through the top of 
the reservoir and having an inlet opening leading from the 
reservoir into the feed tube, an outlet from the bottom of 
the feed tube formed with a’ valve seat at its junction with 
the feed tube, a valve stem supported in a vertical guide 
bearing in the feed tube and extending up through the 
tube, a valve at the lower end of the valve stem and form- 
ing a rigid part thereof, two coil springs sleeved upon the 
vaive stem one above the other; a washer sleeved upon the 
valve stem and bearing upon the upper spring and a hand 
lever pivotally secured to the valve stem above the washer 
and holding the springs jointly under tension. 


684.444. SMOKN CONSUMER; William W. Lowe, Early, 
{owa. The attachment for boilers comprises a combustion 
chamber nereng a’ firebox and ash receptacle, grate bars 
separating the firebox and ash pit. 


684,456. ROD PACKING; Frederick D. Philip, Buffalo, 
N. Y. A stuffing box and a main gland with a supple- 
mental gland having a concave inner face bearing against 
the concave face of the supplemental gland, a two-part 
packing ring having soft metal to bear against the piston 
rod. 

684,471. ROTARY ENGINE; Lucius O. Stevens, Peoria, 
iil. Assignor of one-half to John Dailey and Atraham 
Jacobson, same place. A rotary drum and its pistons with 
a valve for controlling the inflow of the motive fluid, au 
angle lever arranged intermediate the drum and valve. 


684,479. METAL WELDING; Heinrich Wachwitz, Nurem- 
berg, Germany. ‘The process consists in applying to the 
surface of the coating metal by hammering a thin sheet 
of aluminum, then applying the compound sheet to the 
aluminum sheet to be coated, and heating, rolling and 
working the same together. 


684,485. STRIP METAL FINISHING MACHINE; Cyrus 
C. Webster, Minneapolis, Minn. frame having a bed 
with a longitudinal slot for ne the strip, a rotary 
trimming knife over the slot, a pair of yielding feed rollers 
or the knife, a carrying wheel journaled on the 
rame. 

684,487. HYDROCARBON BURNER; Frederick R. White, 
Lynn, Mass. A vaporizer, a gasifier in continuous commu- 
nication therewith, and a resistance medium located at the 
outlet end of the vaporizer, imvervious to liquid and per- 
meable only by vapor under high pressure. 


684,493. PROCESS OF MAKING INCANDESCING MAN. 
TLES; Woodbridge H. Bichmore, Brooklyn, N. Y._ As- 
signor of one-half to Clarkson A. Collins, ew York, N. Y. 
The process consists in saturating a combustible fabric with 
a solution of oxide of magnesium in oxychloride of zinc, 
burning out the combustible fabric therefrom and coating 
pat Popa form thus made with a solution of metallic earth 
oxides. 


684,494. WALVE GEAR; Horace G. Campbell, Portland, 
Ore. The combination of the cylinder and the ports there- 
of; individual valves independently controlling such ports; 
a rocking device operatively connected with the engine 
shaft; connections from such rocking device to the valves, 
such connections comprising in part jointed links adapted 
to be drawn into angular position, and extended again, 
to accelerate the travel of the valves. 


684,501. APPARATUS FOR GENERATING ACETY- 
LENE GAS; Frank C. Faxon, San Francisco, Cal. Assignor 
to the Pacific Acetylene Gas Company, San Francisco, Cal ° 
a corporation of California. The combination of a genera- 
tor, a water supply, a cut-off valve therefor, a tank com- 
municating with the generator, a diaphragm actuated by 
gas pressure in the tank, connection from the diaphragm 
to the cut-off valve, a valve controlling the communication 
between the tank chamber and compartment, a diaphragm 
actuated by gas pressure in the compartment, connections 
from the diaphragm to the last mentioned valve, and a gas 
pipe from the compartment. 


684,546. ARTIFICIAL FUEL; Ferdinand C. von Heyde- 
brand und der Lasa, New York N. Y. A composition con- 
sisting of earth, carbon, sulphur, lime and a binder. 

684,564. DRILL CHUCK; Nelson C. Butler, Greenfield, 
Mass. In combination, a body having a threaded end, a 
sleeve screwed upon the end, a conical cap carried thereby 
having interior guiding channels, a series ot jaw members 
guided in the channels, and a plug paring a stem threaded 
in a direction opposite to the end of the body. 


684,578. PRECIPITANT FOR RECOVERING METALS 
FROM SOLUTIONS; Charles W. Merrill, Alameda, Cal. 
\ precipitant consists of a combination of zinc and a gritty 
inert non-metallic material in a finely divided condition. 


684,500. METHOD OF ENRICHING GAS; Frederic W. 
C. Schniewind, Everett, Mass., assignor to the United Coke 
Gas Co., Charlestown, W. Va., and Philadelphia, Pa. 
\ method of enriching a body of gas, which consists in 
removing from another body of po the benzol, together 
with accompanying percentages of other enriching hydrv- 
rbon illuminants, and adding them to the body of gas 

to be enriched. 
68.598. BOILER; Martin P. Boss, San Francisco, Cal. A 
ler consisting of a vertical druin or cylinder, a horizontal 
‘ox or chamber communicating therewith, and a second 
horizontal box or chamber communicating with the drum. 
684.599. HOISTING APPARATUS; Earl H. Browning, 
eveland, O. A pair of drums mounted in axial aline- 
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ment, means for driving one of the drums, a screw driven 
with this drum and a nut traveling on the screw and en- 
saging with the other drum to turn the same when the 
“riven drum has turned a predetermined amount. 


©84,617._ PACKING RING FOR STEAM ENGINES; Ed- 
ward Rathbun, Toledo, Ohio. A packing ring for steam 
engines having an outer ring of suitable antifriction metal, 
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such as Babbitt metal, and an inner ring of suitable resil- 

ient metal, such as steel, embedded in the outer ring. 
684,654. ORE FILTER; Christopher Voelker, Helena, Mont. 

An ore filter comprising a funnel shaped tank, a filtering 
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device, a top or hood for the tank, a waste gate removably 
arranged, a rod connected to the waste gate, and a filtering 
material arranged on the waste gate. 


684,608. CARBURETER; Andrew P. Hawn, Goodland, Ind., 
assignor to W. A. Bringaam & Co., Chicago, Ill. An ap- 
paratus having the combination of a gas generator, a source 
of oil supply under pressure, means for heating the gen- 
erator, an enlarged gas receiver in communication both with 
said generator and the source of oil supply. 


684,649. PROCESS OF PREPARING RAW MIXTURES 
FOR BRICKS MADE OP LIME AND SAND; Wilhelm 
Olschewsky, Berlin, Germany. A new and improved pro- 
ome of Preparing the raw mixture for bricks made of lime 
and sand. 


684,655. ACID STORAGE TANK; John Vollmer, Boston, 
Mass. An improvement comprising a feeding pipe of lead, 
extending to near the bottom of the tank, a metallic rein- 
forcement of greater tensile strength than lead combined 
with the outside of the pipe attached to the tank, to sustain 
the pipe and having that portion within the tank protected 
from acid by a covering of lead. 

684,658. UNIVERSAL ROLLING MILL; Peter M. Weber, 


omestead, Pa. A combination of horizontal adjustable 
rolls, cog-wheels, vertical adjustable rolls, cogs on the 
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lower end of each of the vertical rolls to operate the ver- 
tical rolls. 


684,667. MACHINE FOR CUTTING METAL; George B. 
ale and David Sasseman, Chicago and Fred H. Smith, 
Oakpark, Ill. A machine with a cutter having teeth and 
intervening channels, and means of discharging a lubricant 
into the channels between the teeth. 


ag MACHINE FOR EXTRACTING PRECIOUS 

ETALS FROM ORES; Lewis Chandlee, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. A machine for amalgamating ores, compris- 
ing a pan for holding mercury or other amalgamating sub- 
stances, a disk arranged above the pan and having a down- 
wardly projecting central portion adapted to extend into 
the pan and positively held so as to engage the surface of 
the mercury, and an outwardly extending flange adapted 
to rest upon suitable supporting means, a hopper arranged 
at the center of the disk and adapted to discharge material 
through the same upon the surface of the mercury in the 
pan, a porous cup arranged concentrically within the hop- 
per and adapted to contain suitable chemicals and having 
its lower end extending below the hopper and inserted in 
the mercury. 


684,689. ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR; Charles G. 
uman, Denver, Col. The combination with the cooling 
tank, the gasometer telescoping therein, and the generating 
tank, of a water receptacle located adjacent the cooling tank 
and having an open-ended outlet pipe leading from its 
bottom to a point on a line with the water level. 


684,694. BLOWING ENGINE; Julian Kennedy, Pittsburg, 
‘a. A blowing engine having a curved perforated cage or 
grating extending across one head and partially within the 
— and a transverse cylindrical valve movable within 
the cage. 
684,695. PROCESS OF ELECTRICALLY CONNECTING 
LATINUM WIRES OR SHEETS WITH NON-METAL- 
LIC BODIES; Richard Kuch, Hanau, Germany. A oro- 
cess which consists in loosely connecting platinum wire to 
a non-metallic, non-smeltable oxide smearing the end of 
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this body with a solution of platinum or platinum salts, 
heating the same to a glow to form a metallic connection, 
then hardening and strengthening by alloying. 


684,696. CHUTE APPARATUS FOR CONCRETE MIX- 
TURES; George W. Lange, Washington, D. C., assignor 
to the Cranford Paving Co., Washington, D. C. An appa- 
ratus for mixing fine and coarse materials and delivering 
the same in a thoroughly mixed condition at a point remote 
from the place of mixing. 


684,704. DRYING APPARATUS FOR TILES OR CLAY 

MATERIALS; Gustav Moller and Paul Pfeifer, Berlin, 
Germany. A new and useful drying apparatus having a 
burning room, a cooling room, and a drying tunnel and 
means for collecting in the cooling room the heat remaining 
in the newly burned material and distributing it. 


684,707. ALLOY; Ernst Murmann, Vienna, Austria-Hun- 
gary. An alloy consisting of aluminum, magnesium and 
zinc. : 

684,739. ARTIFICIAL PAVEMENT: Joseph H. Amies, 

hiladelphia, Pa., assignor of one-half to Charles Fremont 
Taylor, same place. A method of compounding a compo- 
site pavement, which consists in granulating asphalt in cold 
water, and maintaining it granulated in cold water, mixing 
it with sand, adding oil as a fuel to the composition, then 
firing same to produce heat sufficient to cause the whole 
mass to unite and become concrete. 


684,762. EXCAVATOR AND CONVEYER; Edgar H. Tay- 
lor, Mound City, Ill. An excavator, having an elevating 





tube with intake elbow at its lower end, and an excavating 
auger in the elbow. 

684,763. LUBRICATING HUB; Stewart Watt, Barnesville, 
Shic, assignor to the Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnes- 
ville, Ohio. A lubricating hub for mining car wheels, hav- 
ing an inner sleeve, an outer cylinder, end walls and longr 
tudinal partitions, having openings wider at their centers 
than at their ends. 

684,768. HOISTING AND DUMPING MACHINE; George 
4 Bowers, Salida, Colo. A hoisting and dumping machine 





with a stationary frame, a tilting bucket frame, a supple- 
mental frame having projecting journals passing through 
the side bars of the bucket frame into the stationary frame 
and forming the axis of the bucket frame. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British 
Patent Office on subjects connected with mining and metal- 


lurgy. 





Week Ending September 28, 1901. 


15,700 of 1900.—PEAT FUEL. Dr. T. Macalpine, London. 
An artificial fuel made of shredded peat mixed with oils. 
15,873 of 1900.—SALT ELECTROLYSIS. S. J. W. Smith, 
London. Production of sulphite of soda by acting on a 
metallic oxide with sulphurous acid and common salt and 

recovering the metal and chlorine by electrolysis. 

16,004 of 1900.—REFRACTORY MATERIAL. W. S. Raw- 
son and R. D. Littlefield, London. Adding a fusible borax 
compound to magnesite for making refractory materials. 

19,659 of 1900.—ELECTROLYTE. I. S. Szirmay and L. 
von Kollerich, Budapest, Hungary. An electrolyte for the 
electro-deposition of zinc consisting of sulphate of zinc 
and sulphate of magnalium and dextrose, with a zinc anode. 

19,883 of 1900.—HOOK FOR MINERS’ LAMPS. F. J. 
Richards and J. H. Brain, Altofts, Yorkshire. An improved 
hook for fastening miners’ safety lamps to colliery timbers. 

2,039 of 1901.—CHLORINE PURIFICATION. | E. C. Para- 
more, Philadelphia, U. S. A. Exposing chlorine to the ac- 
tion of the electric spark to get rid of the odor and to in- 
crease its bleaching power. 

4,410 of 1901.—PEAT FUEL. L. Galecki, Warsaw, Russia. 
An apparatus for collecting peat and immediately treating 
it for making into fuel. 

13,498 of 1901.—COAL CONVEYOR. The Brown Hoisting 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. Machinery for auto- 
matically operating the buckets used in transferring coal 
from storage to locomotive. 

15,831 of 1901.—ZINC RETORTS. E. Ferraris, Sardinia. 
Arranging zinc retorts in such a way as to economise fuel 
and facilitate equalization of heating. 
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PERSONALS. 





Mr. A. W. McCune, of Salt Lake, Utah, will sail 
from New York, November 5, for Peru. 

Mr. Waldemar Lindgren, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, is in San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. W. F. Snyder, of the Western Exploration 
Company, of Salt Lake, Utah, is in Chicago. 

Mr. H. L. J. Warren, of Salt Lake City, Utah, is 
now on a visit to Boston and other Eastern cities. 


Col. O. P. Posey, of the Bingham Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company, of Salt Lake, Utah, 
is in Chicago. 

Mr. W. A. Paine, of Boston, Mass., president of the 
Copper Range Railroad Company, is in the Michigan 
copper district. 


Mr. A. S. Howe, mining engineer, has returned to 
San Francisco from the Philippines, after visiting 
many of the islands. 


Mr. E. A. Spriggs, of Butte, Mont., is examining a 
copper property in which he is interested on Prince 
of Wales Island, Alaska. 

Mr. K. Kemura, manager of the Yoshmahani Col- 
liery, in Japan, has been inspecting iron mines on 
the Mesabi Range, Minn. 

Mr. G. M. Gonyard, mining engineer, of Denver, 
Colo., has just returned from a professional trip to 
Durango and Sinaloa, Mex. 


Mr. C. I. Rader, manager of the Annie Laurie Min- 
ing Company’s properties, located in Piute County, 
Utah, visited Salt Lake City last week. 

Mr. John Foley, of Negaunee, Mich., is to have 
charge of an iron mine near Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
owned by the Breitung Mining Company. 

Mr. C. T. Mixer, mining engineer of Ishpeming, 
Mich., and Joplin, Mo., is making his headquarters 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, for the present. 


Dr. H. Erdmann, of the University of Halle, has 
been appointed to a full professorship of inorganic 
chemistry, in the Technical Institute at Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Willis McCornich, of Salt Lake, Utah, who 
has been placer mining in Siberia, 1s reported to be 
on his way home. He has been in Siberia several 
years. 

Mr. Frank Nicholson, the mining engineer, of New 
York City and Joplin, Mo., has gone to Mexico to 
examine a copper property, and will be absent about 
a month. 

Prof. 8S. B. Cristy, dean _of the College of Mining 
at the University of California, has been elected a 
member of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy 
of Great Britain. 


Mr. L. W. Tatum, general manager of the Oro Min- 
ing Company, with headquarters in Chicago, has left 
there for Arizona on professional business, to be 
absent a few weeks. 

Mr. T. R. Jones, manager of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company’s plants at Salt Lake, Utah, 
was in conference with his company in New York 
the past week. 

Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, mining engineer, late of 
Tientsin, China, has been called to London, England, 
to take the position of junior partner in the firm of 
Bewick, Moering and Company. 


Mr. Perry S. Heath, recently connected with the 
Seventh National Bank of New York City, is super- 
intending the operations of the Intermountain Oil 
Company, near Evanston, Wyo. 

Messrs. Chas. Janin and Carl F. Hoffman have re- 
turned to San Francisco, after making thorough ex- 
aminations and surveys of the iron deposits of the 
Mojave Desert, below Daggett, Cal. 


Mr. N. D. Porter, of Chicago, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Stone Creek Mining 
Sompany at Dillon, Mont., to take the place of the 
former superintendent, Mr. W. S. Millspaugh. 

Mr. E. J. Bryan, of Richmond, Va., one of the 
directors in the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Com- 
pany, spent two or three days last week looking over 
the properties of that company in Alabama. 

Mr. T. W. Woodworth, of San Francisco, Cal., is 
at Lake Linden, Mich., where he will conduct some ex- 
periments this fall and winter on the tailings from the 
stamp mill of the Calumet & Hecla Company. 

Mr. F. L. Clark, of Pittsburg, Pa., who is president 
of the Alabama Iron and Tube Company, which pur- 
chased and repaired the old Helena, Ala., rolling mills, 
has been in Alabama looking after the new plant. 

Mr. E. M. Messiter has resigned as engineer of the 
Compania Metalurgica Mexicana, at San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico, to accept that of engineer in charge of con- 
struction with the Federal Lead Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr. T. A. Rickard, of Denver, Colo., has«been re- 
tained as consulting engineer for the San Luis Land 
and Mining Company of Philadelphia, which ‘owns the 
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territory in Colorado formerly covered by the Bacca 
land grant. 


Mr. Thomas Hazel, of Calumet, Mich., is going to 
Idaho, where he will conduct explorations for Calumet 
men who have options in mineral lands there. Mr. 
Hazel will take a surveying crew and will spend the 
winter there. 


Mr. Don H. Bacon, chairman of the executive board 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, 
with headquarters in New York, has been in the Bir- 
mingham, Ala., district again looking over the com- 
pany’s affairs. 

Mr. Forbes Rickard is general manager of the Mexi- 
can Syndicate Mining Company, of Chihuahua, Mex. 
He visited the company’s property recently, accom- 
panied by Mr. F. B. Mechlin, a mining engineer ot 
Denver, Colo. 


Dr. A. H. Elftman, of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
gone to examine some properties in New Mexico and 
South Dakota. He will visit the mines under his 
management at Forest Hill and Silverton, Colo., and 
Yuba County, Cal. 

Mr. Wayne Choate, mining engineer, of Detroit, 
Mich., and Mr. F. W. Hayes, of Detroit, visited the 
Boundary District of British Columbia, in connection 
with the development of the Ruby claim, held by the 
latter under a working bond. 


Mr. Francis M. Holden, of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been looking over the mines and smelting works of 
the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power 
Company, Limited, which is operating in the Bound- 
ary District of British Columbia. 

Mr. John Chisholm has resigned his position with 
the United States Smelter, being built near Salt Lake 
City, and has accepted a position as superintendent 
of construction on the McCune copper properties near 
Lima, Peru, and will sail from New York on Novem- 
ber 19. 3 

Information is wanted of Mr. Daniel R. B. Glenn, 
of Princeton ’96, who was some months since at 
Nome, Alaska. Any person who knows where Mr. 
Glenn is at present, or who has met Mr. Glenn during 
the past summer will confer a favor by writing to 
this office. 

Mr G. Stadelman has resigned his position as su- 
perintendent of Messrs. M. Guggenherm Sons’ copper 
mines at Tepezalfi, Mex., and ‘has established himself 
in the City of Mexico. Mr. F. H. Sistermans has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy at Tepezala, being 
transferred there from his former position as mining 
engineer of the Guggenheim Exploration Company. 

Mr. Axel Sahlin, general superintendent of the 
Millom & Askam Hematite Iron Company, Limited, 
accompanied by Mr. J. Stephen Jeans, president of the 
British Iron Trades Association, and Mr. E. Parkes, 
Member of Parliament from the Birmingham District, 
were in the Birmingham, Ala., district during the 
past week, investigating the iron and steel industries 
there. 

Mr. T. Philip Terry, of Shanghai, snes represents 
the interests of a number of American manufacturers 
of machinery, etc., in the Chinese market, is now in 
the United States for the purpose of placing several 
orders for various machine tools, electrical apparatus, 
etc. He can be reached through George W. Neff, the 
New York City representative of the Stilwell-Bierce & 
Smith-Vaile Company of Dayton, O. 


Mr. Charles H. Fitch, a topographer of the Unit- 
ed States Geological Survey, has returned to Wash- 
ington, D. C. He has had general oversight of the 
details of the surveys for the diversion of Saint Mary 
River, in Northern Montana, into the heatlwaters of 
Milk River, and of the topographic surveys along 
Gunnison River to ascertain the best location for the 
proposed tunnel to take the waters of this river 
into the Uncopahgre Valley. 


Dr. T. L. Walker, assistant superintendent of the 
India Geological Survey and Curator of the India 
Geological Museum, has been appointed professor of 
mineralogy and petrography in the University of 
Toronto. Dr. Walker is a native of Ontario, and a 
graduate of Queen’s University and the University of 
Leipzig. He became examiner and lecturer on min- 
eralogy in the University of Calcutta, and has served 
for four years in his present Indian post. 


OBITUARY 





Dr. Hans von Scheel, who died recently in Berlin, 
Germany, in the 63d year of his age, was for 25 years 
with the Imperial Statistical Bureau of Germany, 
and for 10 years was its director. 

Herbert G. Button, a prominent mining man of 
Salt Lake, Utah, was killed by a fall of loose rock 
from an abandoned chute in the Honorine Mine at 
Stockton, Utah, on October 20. 

Capt. James H. Trebilcock, of the Lake Superior 
Hematite Mine, one of the oldest and best known 
mining men in Lake Superior District, died at his 
home in Ishpeming, Mich., October 19. He had béen 
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ailing for 2 months. 
Eng., was born May 21, 1848, and was an ex-mayor of 
Ishpeming. 

Henry Lloyd died at his home in Pittsburg, Pa., 


He was a native of Cornwall, 


on October 21. He was president of the firm of H, 
Lloyd & Sons, iron dealers, and was treasurer of the 
Linden Steel Company. For the past 5 years he had 
been a director of the Mansfield Coal and Coke Com- 
pany. A wife and 1 son survive him. He was 47 
years old. 


Edward C. Lewis, president of the Waterbury Far- 
rel Foundry and Machine Company, died October 24 
at his home in Waterbury, Conn. He was born in 
North Wales in 1826, and came with his parents to 
this country in 1831. He entered, as foreman, in 
1849, the service of the Farrel Foundry and Machine 
Company, of which he finally became the principal 
owner. 


Alfred Raymond, son of Prof. Rossiter W. Ray: 
mond, died October 28, of typhoid fever at his home 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., in his 37th year. After his gradu- 
ation from Yale College in 1888, he studied engineecr- 
ing and architecture for 3 years in the School of 
Mines of Columbia University. He also prosecuted 
his studies abroad in the same field for 2 years. For 
several years preceding his death he had been his 
father’s assistant in the work of editing the publica- 
tions of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
His untimely death is deeply regretted by his many 
friends and acquaintances. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 





MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 'TECHNOLOGY.— 
Capt. William Hovgaard, of the Danish Navy, has 
been appointed professor of naval design in the de- 
partment of naval architecture. Dr. H. P. Talbot 
has been made head of the department of chemistry. 
Dr. Talbot has for some years past been professor of 
analytical chemistry, and, since the departure of Dr. 
Drown, has in a measure acted as head of the de- 
partment. 


ENGINEERS’ CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA.—At the meet- 
ing on: October 19, there were 67 members and 
visitors present. Mr. Wm. Copeland Furber presented 
the paper of the evening upon “The Design and Con- 
struction of High Buildings,” and illustrated his re- 
marks by a series of lantern views of typical old and 
modern buildings. He considered the question of ap- 
propriateness of architectural design to the charac- 
ter of construction, especially in the modern steel 
skeleton building, and described methods of wind 
bracing, floor construction, fire-proofing, etc. 'The sub- 
ject was discussed by Messrs. Carl Hering, George C. 
Davis, Henry Leffmann, Silas G. Comfort, George M. 
Sinclair, James Christie, Francis Schumann and the 
author 


ENGINEERS’ CLuB or St. Lours.—At the meeting 
on October 16, 34. members and 7 visitors were pres- 
ent. The following were elected to membership: | 
Charles W. Roehrig, George E. Wells, Charles D. 
Purdon, Tyron Ervin Beebe, Roderick H. Tait, Ben- 
jamin C. Milner, Jr., Alexander S. Langsdorf. Mr. 
J. H. Kinealy, for the executive committee, made a 
report regarding securing down town quarters in con- 
junction with the St. Louis Architectural Club and 
the St. Louis Chapter of American Institute of Archi- 
tects. After considerable discussion, it was voted to 
defer final action until the next meeting. The sub- 
ject of the evening was a paper by mr. George I. 
Bouton on “Stair Lifts.” A detailed description 
the various lifts which are manufactured and used i 
the United States was given. The paper was i 
lustrated by numerous lantern slides, showing t! 
various kinds of lifts in operation in department 
stores and elevated railroad stations. A _ statem« 
was given regarding the power required for operati' 
and the cost of installation. Discussion was pa 
ticipated in by Messrs. Ockerson, Borden and Bouton. 


TRSEEBE FEA: 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 





The H. W. Caldwell Son Company, of Chicago, I!!., 
has begun work on a new machine shop. 

Two representatives of the Allis-Chalmers Compa: y 
are now in Europe inspecting machine shops in En:- 
land, France and Germany. 

The Chrome Steel Works of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
established an office at 202 Century Building, Denver, 
Colo., in charge of Joseph F. Spellman. 

The El Paso Foundry and Machine Company of BI 
Paso, Tex., has been incorporated with $100,000 caj!- 
tal to conduct a general foundry and machine shop. 

The J. G. Brill Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., is 
about to ship a number of car. wheels to the French 
Thomson-Houston ‘Company for use on the Lyons 
Tramways. 

The tube works to be built at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., are to be under the management of W. J. Wad- 
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die, recently of the Mannesmann Tube Works, Lan- 
dore, Wales. 

The Joliet rod mill of the Illinois Steel Company 
recently in a,day and night run made 8:8 gross tons 
of w ve rods from 2 finishing trains and a continuous 
roughing train. 

The Buffalo Forge Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
secured fair-sized contracts for its specialties for 
shipiient to Brisbane, Australia, and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, England. 

The Philadelphia, Pa., Pneumatic Tool Company 
has installed several new tools and other machinery, 
including an engine. Shipments of pneumatic ram- 
mers. hammers and other tools are regularly made 
for the export and home demand. 

A new plant is to be erected by the Fernholtz 
Brick Machinery Company, of St. Louis, Mo., on the 
tracks of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company. It 
is to be 2 stories high, and 80 by 100 ft. The com- 
pany manufactures an improved brick press. 

The Argentine Smelter of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company, near Kansas City, Mo., is to 
be overhauled and re-equipped with modern machinery 
and apparatus. The purchasing department of the 
company is at 71 Broadway, New York City. 


The George V. Cresson Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has recently secured contracts for power trans- 
mission machinery for an electric light plant at Ma- 
nila; a sugar crushing plant for Cuba, and a tube 
mill for Mexico. 


The Winslow Brothers Elevator Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has changed its name to the Winslow Ele- 
vyator and Machine Company, and will have its main 
office and works ‘at 100 North Clinton street, Chi- 
cago. Other machinery than elevators will be man- 
ufactured by this company. 


The Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Company, 
with offices in New York City, has secured a contract 
from the Liverpool City Council for a condensing 
plant, which is intended to be installed in one of 
the city’s electric generating stations. The value of 
the contract is about $23,000. 


W. R. Fleming, president of the Harrisburg Foun- 
dry and Machine Works, Harrisburg, Pa., has returned 
from an extended tour in Europe, made with a view 
to extending the company’s business. Heretofore the 
Harrisburg Company’s export trade has been mainly 
with Mexico and South American countries. 

_ The British Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited, has placed contracts with the 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, of Cincin- 
nati, O., for 96 lathes, 18, 20 and 24-in., while 60 mill- 
ing machines have been ordered from the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company. The latter contract is said 
to be the largest ever placed for milling machines. 


~ 


The International Power Company has.secured the 
contract for the American manufacture of the Diesel 
motor, which the American Diesel Engine Company 


_is to put on the market. The International Power 


Company will reopen and enlarge its plant at South 
Worcester, Mass., and will employ 150 men at first. 
The Diesel contracts already in hand will, it is said, 
keep the plant busy for 2 years. 


Tie Sylvester Company, owing to the death of John 
k. Sylvester, has been formed to continue the busi- 
ness of Sylvester & Company, of Boston, Mass., in 
new and old rails, spikes, bolts and tie rods. All the 
assc's of Sylvester & Company, including the works 
at lanversport and Somerville, have been turned into 
the ew corporation, who intend to carry on the busi- 
ness with as little change as possible. The new com- 
pany has a capital of $50,000, and the officers are B. 
F. s:lyester, president, and John P. Sylvester, treas- 


ure: 

Ti Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company of New 
Yor City received 4 gold medals, 1 silver medal and 
1 bronze medal for its various exhibits at the Pan- 
Am ican Exposition. The awards include a gold 
mec. for mining engines and general hoisting en- 
gine’. a gold medal for electric battleship hoists and 
@ go. medal for the Lidgerwood-Miller marine cable- 
Way tor coaling at sea; also a silver medal for elec- 
tics! hoisting engines and a bronze medal for the 
he teversible drum swinging gear which is a feature 


of th. latest type of Lidgerwood derrecx engines. 
\n injunction against the National Salt Company, 


the ‘orth American Trust Company, and Oakleigh 
ai e is sought by Wm. S., Geo. S., Robert S. and 


age is T. Ingraham, to prevent transferring the Na- 
lone! Company’s assets to the International Salt Com- 


pany. On the argument, it was stated that certificates 
of it lebtedness of the National Salt Company were 
ie _— in July last or since and that a profit of $7,- 
Salt '0 would be represented by the International 


os Company’s stock. The defendants say the com- 
Paint is defective and deny fraud. The decision on 
the injunction is reserved. 

nee. Charles H. Besly & Company of Chicago, 
-» Teport their foreign trade as very good, orders 
cing received from South America, England, Ger- 
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many, Norway and Sweden. Their representative, 
Mr. Sinclair, is now on his second trip around the 
world selling the firm’s specialties ; Gardner grinders, 
Besly band-grinding machines, Gardner die stocks, 
“Badger” die stocks, “Helmet” oil, parallel clamps, 
“Helmet” bronze spring, wire and sheet, and taps of 
all descriptions. Mr. Sinclair sails November 5, via 
London, and will visit France, Germany, Russia, 
India and Japan, returning via San Francisco. 


During the past few days the Colorado Iron Works 
of Denver, Colo., has received the following orders: 
Twelve large matte settling boxes, weighing about 
10,000 lbs. each for the American Smelting and 
Refining Company ; a lot of miscellaneous furnace ma- 
terial, crushers, lift-elevator, slag carts and furnace 
repair parts for the Nevada Consolidated Smelting and 
Refining Company, of Nevada; a hydraulic accumu- 
lator for the Bingham Gold and Copper Company, of 
Bingham, Utah; a 50-ton concentrating plant for B. 
L. Berkey, El Paso, Texas; two car-ioads containing 
184 cast-iron water jackets for the American Smelting 
and Refining Company; a hoisting plant for the new 
Century Mining and Investment Company, of Boulder, 
Colo.; a reverberatory smelting furnace for the Fer- 
nando Mining Company, of Mexico; a 150-ton con- 
centrating plant for the Copper King Mining Com- 
pany, of Canyon City, Colo.; a small cyanide plant 
for the American Gold Standard Mining Company, of 
Colorado. 


TRADE CATALOGUES 





The Pond Machine Tool Company, with works at 
Plainfield, N. J., and offices in New York City and 
London, issues a singularly artistic booklet of 94 
pages, describing the special tools that it manufact- 
ures. These include engine lathes, planing mills, 
radial drills, boring and turning mills, and raiJroad 
machinery for wheels and axles. The little vdlume 


is printed in English, French and German, but the- 


tables of weights and dimensions give only English 
measures. This seems a mistake. In typography 
and general appearance the catalogue is a model. 

Parties interested in the prevention of smoke and 
the perfect combustion of bituminous coal will be in- 
terested in circulars sent out by A. Pillatt & Com- 
pany, of New York City. This firm is agent for Pil- 
latt’s perfect combustion furnace, now in extensive 
use in Great Britain. This furnace has grate bars 
of special design by which part of the air entering 
the front of the furnace is superheated and, when de- 
livered through the bridge, it unites with the soot- 
loaded flame from the surface of the coal, producing, 
according to the company, perfect combustion and 
securing increased economy in fuel. Testimonials 
from well-known manufacturing concerns in this coun- 
try are given. 

The Clancy-Marsland Sulphide Process Company, 
Limited, of Sydney, N. S. W., gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of its method of treating complex sulphide ores 
by direct blast furnace smelting, in a 30-page pam- 
phlet that it is sending out. In the process, designed 
to overcome the difficulties encountered in roasting, 
leaching and smelting the Broken Hill ores, lead sul- 
phate is added to the ore in sufficient quantity to en- 
sure complete reaction of the sulphate, with all the 
lead and zinc sulphide present, thus making the ore 
high in lead and comparatively low in silicates. . The 
ore is then desulphurized, the lead and zinc volatilized 
or lixiviated in hot sulphuric acid, and the desulphur- 
ized ore reduced in a blast furnace. The SO, and SO, 
given off are converted into sulphuric acid. 

Brass and iron valves in great variety, for all pur- 
poses, are described in a cloth-bound little book of 
256 pages, published by the Eddy Valve Company, 
of Waterford, N. Y. The book treats of brass valves 
with Eddy taper seats, for pressures of 300 to 600 lb. ;: 
iron body, bronze mounted and all iron valves, with 
Eddy taper seats, for 300 Ib. test; iron body, bronze 
mounted valves, with Eddy taper seat, for pressures 
of 350 to 2,400 lb., for hydraulic work; iron body, 
bronze mounted and all iron valves, with Eddy 
parallel seat for water or steam pressures of 50 to 
150 Ib., also for pressures of 300 Ib.; and for 350 to 
600 Ib. test for hydraulic work. The company, in 
addition, makes check valves, sluice gates and fire 
hydrants. 


The New York Blower Company, of Bucyrus, O., 
issues a very attractive 714 by 9 In. pamphlet of 
86 pages on heating and ventilating apparatus. The 
company manufactures steel-plate fans, with down, 


‘up, or horizontal discharge, and either full or three- 


quarters housed. The fans may be driven by a pulley 
or direct-connected to a steam engine, or an electric 
motor. The company also makes cone fans for spe- 
cial purposes and conditions. For its heating sys- 
tems the company manufactures heaters to corres- 
pond with fans from 40 to 320 in. in - diameter, 
to suit individual cases. The company also makes 
vertical or horizontal engines to drive its blowers. 
The pamphlet contains useful diagrams and tables 
on the capacity of dry air to carry moisture, equaliz- 
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ation of pipe, weights and gauges of pipe, sizes of 
chimneys, horse-power of belting, etc. 

“Modern. Mining Machinery and Supplies” is the 
title of Catalogue No. 49, a cloth-bound, quarto vol- 
ume of 693 pages, published by Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., of Chicago, Ill. The firm says that it has en- 
deavored to make the volume the most. complete cata- 
logue of mining machinery and supplies yet issued, 
and at the same time has endeavored to make it use- 
ful as a book of reference, 31 pages of tables bear- 
ing on various subjects connected with mining, ap- 
pearing at the end of the volume. The book in its 
size and completeness is of a class apart from the 
ordinary trade catalogue, and is deserving of special 
mention. The book is well printed on paper of 
good quality and is substantially bound. It has a 
good index. Prices are given of most of the machines 
and supplies mentioned. The publishers deserve full 
credit for the manner in which they have endeavored 
to carry out their self-imposed task, and the book 
will doubtless be found of use by dealers in mine 
supplies, and by mining men generally. 

The Goodman electric chain breast coal cutter is 
described in Catalogue B, published by the Good- 
man Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, Ml. 
Among the, special features of this machine is the 
under-running chain, permitting the height of the 
shoe supporting the front of the frame to be ad- 
justed as desired so the chain can cut to thé level 
of the entry, or to avoid slaty laters at a higher 
level. The motor is compound-wound, causing it, 
the pamphlet states, to automatically adjust itself 
to the amount of work to be done, running at a 
moderate speed with light cutting and slowing down 
with heavy cutting or dull bits. The motor is also 
stated to be of ample size, with parts liable to de- 
rangement readily accessible. The company claims 
great durability for the machine, since all parts have 
been designed to meet peculiarly adverse conditions. 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





ASHLAND EMERY AND CoruNDUM CoMPANY.—This 
company was’ recently incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey,- with a capital of $3,000,000. The emery 
companies taken over by the consolidated company 
are the following: Ashland Mills Emery Company, 
of Perth Amboy, N. J.; Diamond Mills ‘Emery Com- 
pany of Philadelphia; Jackson Mills Emery Company 
of Easton, Pa.; Walpole Emery Mills of South Wal- 
pole, Mass. ; Hampden Emery Mills of Chester, Mass., 
and the Levant Emery Company. The officers of the 
new combine are: Lewis R. Speare, president and 
treasurer; ©. Albert Sandt, vice-president. and gen- 
eral manager; E. Ray Spears, secretary ; directors, 
Charles R.: Flint, O. C. Barber, Lewis R. Speare, C. 
Albert Sandt, E. Ray Speare and T. G. Atkinson. 
The headquarters will be in New York City. 

It is stated that the output of the company is some- 
thing like 12,000 tons of crushed imported emery ore 
per annum, 5,000 tons of native ore and 2,000 tons 
of corundum. The company owns emery mines in 
Chester, Mass., and Peekskill-on-the-Hudson. 


ARIZONA. 
PINAL COUNTY. 

Buckeye Mining and Milling Company.—This com- 
pany, composed of Cincinnati men, bought a lead 
proposition, carrying silver and gold situated 8 miles 
southeast of Bowie. A contract has been closed for 
the erection of a 50-ton concentrating plant with S. R. 
Swain, of El Paso, Tex. The contract for the ma- 
chinery has been let with an El Paso firm and calls 
for a crusher, three sets of rolls, jigs, Welfley tables 
and other modern equipments. O. B. Todhunter is 
superintendent. 

Keystone.—This company, near Oak Springs, has 
shipped two cars of ore to the El Paso Smelt- 
ing Company. Work at the mine is progressing with 
a force of 18 or 20 men under the direction of Charles 
Maybush as foreman. Most of the ore is coming 
from the middle tunnel, which is in 500 ft., and from 
the stopes above this level. 

Pinal Copper Company.—Leslie C. Mott, formerly 
ore buyer for the Federal Smelting Company, of E} 
Paso, Texas, has been appointed superintendent of the 
company, and is in charge at the Black Copper Mine. 
George P. Andrews will continue as general manager 
of the company, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 
At the mine 30 men are employed. Two shifts are 
at work in the shaft, which is down 240 ft. and will 
be sunk to 300 ft. before another level is run. The 
drifts on the 100-ft. level are being extended in ore. 
A car of ore was shipped to the El Paso Smelting 
Company recently. 

CALIFORNIA. 


State Mining Bureau.—The field assistants have 
finished gathering data for the forthcoming copper 
bulletin and the manuscript will soon be in the hands 
of the State printer. The work upon the quicksilver 
bulletin is well advanced and the assistants, have al- 
ready investigated Colousa, Lake, Napa, and Sonoma 
Counties.. Mr. George A. Tweedy is now in Solano 
County and will visit Santa Clara, San Benito, Mont- 
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erey, San Luis Obispo and other counties in Southern 
California. A general description of each mine or 
prospect will be given in these bulletins with the geo- 
logical conditions. The name of the owner and post- 
office address will also be given. 

Prof. George E. Bailey, who is at work on the saline 
deposits of the State has finished his labors in South- 
ern California, with the exception of Death Valley and 
vicinity, in which territory there exists a large field 
to be covered by his investigations, requiring several 
months. 

State Mineralogist Aubury has appointed Mr. J. D. 
Browne, of Bakersfield, an assistant, to gather infor- 
mation concerning the mines and oil wells of Kern 
County, and a mineral map of that county will be 
compiled by him which will be issued by the bureau. 
Mr. J. K. Harrington will perform the same class of 
work in Santa Barbara County and Mr. Ivan H. Park- 
er, of Colfax, in Placer County. 

Assistants will soon be appointed to compile maps 
and registers of Lake, Sonoma, and Napa counties. 
It is the intention of the mineralogist to compile maps 
and registers, which will be reliable, when the work is 
completed, of each mineral producing county in the 
State, particularly in the oil-bearing counties. 

The State Mineralogist has appointed Mr. James M. 
Hyde curator of the survey records. He will assume 
his duties November 1. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


California Midland Railway Company.—This com- 
pany has been organized with a capital stock of $15,- 
000,000. The incorporators are: W. H. H. Hart, W. 
M. Graham, Daniel E. Hayes, R. J. Davis, E. R. Gra- 
ham, Edward Dexter, Albery Betz, H. C. Bunker and 
B. C. Van Emon. The intention is to build a rail- 
road from San Francisco to a point near the mouth 
of Kings Creek, a distance of 200 miles, and a branch 
from the main line near Medera to Bakersfield, 115 
miles; a branch into the Yosemite Valley, 70 miles, 
and one to Stockton, 20 miles; a total of 500 miles. 
The building of this railroad is preparatory to work- 
ing a vast body of iron ore in the rims of the eastern 
side of San Joaquin Valley, on Iron Mountain, known 
as the Minaret Iron Mines, comprising 42 claims, or 
840 acres. Assays of this ore are said to average 
from 62 to 67 pér cent. It is also reported that esti- 
mates for the erection of a large smelter at Point 
Richmond, the terminus of the Santa Fe Railroad, are 
under consideration. 


ELDORADO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Black Jack.—James Rice, of Los Angeles, and 
Robert J. Davis, of San Francisco, have purchased 
this mine near Pilot Hill, and installed a pump pre- 
paratory to carrying on extensive development. The 
ore is high-grade, some having yielded $175 per ton in 
gold at the smelter. 

Grover.—The drift from the 600-ft. of the Fremont 
has run into the Grover ground, and developed low- 
grade ore body 110 ft. wide. It is reported that a 
60-stamp mill will be erected in the spring. The mine 
is located 2 miles north of Amador City. 


Kennedy.—At this mine, near Jackson, the east 
shaft is down 2,500 ft. in very hard ground. A drift 
is to be started west on the 2,400-ft. level, and one on 
the 2,500-ft. 

Mackenzie.—The shaft at this claim, 1 mile below 
Plymouth, on the Sacramento Road, is down 30 ft. 
Three men are at work. Stockton people are owners. 


Mitchell—At this mine, 1 mile northwest from 
Pine Grove, the 10-stamp mill is running steadily on 
good ore from a new ore body opened on the 200-ft. 
level. The ledge is from 6 to 20 ft. wide, and low- 
grade. The mine is well equipped, and employs 12 
men. 

Shenandoah.—The connection between the new 
shaft and the upraise is made, giving 2 shafts. The 
present depth of the mine is about 600 ft. and the 
new shaft is fully 600 ft. south of the old shaft. A 
large hoist is being erected. 


Wildman-Mahoney.—After shutting down for nearly 
2 weeks, work has been resumed with a full force. 
The new Idaho company is sinking on the Mahoney, 
and men are cleaning out the sump. The Wildman 
shaft is being repaired and almost the entire Ma- 
honey force has been transferred to the Wildman. 


Zentgraf.—The 20-stamp mill and hoisting works 
have been destroyed by fire. The mill was considered 
the finest in the State, and the loss is estimated at 
$50,000. The mine located on the south bank of the 
American River, was being reopened by A. B. East- 
wood. 

INYO COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


In the Coso Mountains, south of Keeler, there is 
much mining activity. The mill at Coso is being re- 
built by a Los Angeles Company, and a Huntington 
* mill, concentrators, etc., are being installed under the 
superintendency of J. G. Kitchline. 





KERN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Eureka Mining Company.—This company is operat- 
ing a group of claims at Randsburg. Some rich ore 
has been developed at 85 ft., where the vein is about 
3 ft. in width. 

Frazier Boraz Company.—It is reported that this 
company has sold its mine and machinery to the 
Stauffer Chemical Works, of San Francisco. The 
new owners will open up the deposits on a larger 
scale, and ship to the works at San Francisco. 

Standard Developing, Mining and Milling Com- 
pany.—This company has purchased the holdings of 
the Caliente Mining Company, 5 miles from Keene, 
for $30,000. The property consists of 7 claims, 160 
acres of timber land and a mill. Several shafts have 
been sunk with tunnels and drifts from 20 to 200 ft. 
long, all said to show true fissure veins from 8 to 12 
ft. wide, and assaying from $8 to $17 per ton in gold. 
There are several thousand tons of ore in sight. 

Yellow Aster—This mine is now running continu- 
ously 130 stamps, crushing 12,000 tons of ore monthly. 
The underground workings amount to about 14 miles 
of tunnels, shafts, drifts, etc. About 190 men are 
employed. Oil is used for fuel and water is piped from 
2 wells, 6 miles distant. The officers of the company 
state that no broker has the property for sale, nor has 
anyone an option on the mine. 


NEVADA COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ensign.—The mill for this mine between Sweetland 
and Birchville has arrived and will be installed at 
once that a thorough test of the ore may be made. 
Six men are employed. The company was organized 
by Dr. Fouch, of North San Juan. 

Erie—This mine near Graniteville, is to resume 
work, after lying idle some months. It is well 
equipped with machinery. Phil. Dunn will be super- 
intendent. 


Providence.—This mine, on Deer Creek, is reported 
to have been bonded to Charles Heller, of Los Angeles. 


Red Cross.—At this mine, at Omega, some fine rock 
has been taken out at 130 ft. There are 2 Huntington 
mills, which are steadily at work, with plenty of ore 
in sight. 

Yuba Mining Company.—A new 20-stamp mill will 
be put up at this mine, near Maybert, to take the place 
of the old one. Two new rock breakers are also to be 
put in. Fifty men are employed. 


ORANGE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Santa Ana Tin Mining Company.—This company 
has secured a 15-months’ option on 1,260 acres of 
farm land in Trabuca Canyon, owned by Walter Rob- 
inson, believed to carry mineral. The company agrees 
to pay Robinson $100 per month, with the agreement 
that if the property is bought on or before the expira- 
tion of the term, the amount paid will be applied on 
the purchase price of $30,000. The company will start 
prospecting at once. The company has filed notice 
of claim to 50,000 in. of water in the Trabuca Can- 
yon. This water consists of Trabuca Creek, and the 
means of diversion will be by bedrock or surface dam, 
or both. 

SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Karl Quicksilver—The 60-ton Scott furnace has 
been completed and is now producing some 200 flasks 
of quicksilver per month. There are 50 men employed. 
The other quicksilver mines in operation in this county 
are: Pine Mountain, Oceanic, Josephine, Crescent and 
Libertad. 

SIERRA COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ozxford.—J. W. Finney has purchased the control of 
this mine, near Downieville, idle for many years, and 
will reopen it. 

SISKIYOU COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Deadwood Placer.—This property, on Deadwood 
Creek, comprising about 640 acres, is to be worked 
by A. R. Vining, F. Mahler and A. E. Schroeder. Af- 
rangements have been made to construct a hydraulic 
plant, ditches, reservoirs and pipe lines. The surveys 
are completed. 

Great Northern Sweepstakes.—A Pittsburg syndi- 
cate has purchased this quartz-placer property, located 
between Callahans and Etna, for $600,000. The prop- 
erty comprises nearly 5,000 acres lying along French 
Creek, and is reported to carry high values in gold. 
John O. Welch, the former owner, will take charge 
as superintendent, and is at work on the survey for a 
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new ditch which, when completed, will carry 2,009 
miner’s inches of water. 


TRINITY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Sweepstake Pipe Camp.—Forty-five men are at work 
under the superintendency of B. Gratz, of the Francis 
Smith Company, of San Francisco. Eight miles of 
80-in. pipe has been made. There are 300 tons of 
iron on the ground. The force will work until snow 
comes. 

TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Campo Seco Mining, Company.—This company has 
been organized to develop a part of the Eberhardt 
Ranch, at Campo Seco, which prospects well in gold. 
The directors are: Henry A. Crane, president; Syl- 
vain Salomon, secretary; August Ortin, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Marquis-Canac and F. Federici, supecrin- 
tendent. Operations are to start at once. 


Dead Horse.—This mine, near Groveland, is bonded 
to C. Y. DeLay, and work is to start at once. High- 
grade ore was taken out by the former owners, but 
after sinking 60 ft. and drifting, a bad cave occurred. 
New machinery is to be put in. 

Draper—The main shaft is down 480 ft., where a 
cross-cut has been run 50 ft., developing high-grade 
ore 2 or 3 ft. wide. A drift south of the shaft has 
cut another good shoot. The property is 1 mile west 
of Soulsbyville. 

Eagle-Shawmut.—The new gallows frame, 85 ft. 
high, built over the 3-compartment shaft, will be 
equipped to sink 2,500 ft. and will be capable of 
hoisting, in one load, 5 tons of ore at a speed of 1,000 
ft. per minute. The grading for the 100-stamp mill 
is under way. ‘The chlorination works are being en- 
larged to double the former capacity. Two hundred 
men are employed. 

Free Lance.—The main tunnel is now in 700 ft. on 
a 4-ft. ledge. The sulphurets are 3 per cent, with a 
value of $100 per ton. So far as determined, the 
shoots extend 100 ft. The property is on Bergen 
Ranch, 12 miles from Sonora. 

Mohican.—At this mine, on the river about 7 miles 
from Groveland, work on the new mill is being rushed. 
The mortar blocks are being placed in solid rock, work- 
men now drilling for that purpose. The machinery is 
on the way to the mine. Eighteen men are employed 
under Felix Chappellet, Jr., superintendent. 

Mountain Lily.—In the lower levels of this mine, 5 
miles northeast of Columbia, very high-grade rock is 
being mined. 

Stockton Gravel Mining Company.—W. Tucker, the 
superintendent of this mine, northeast of Columbia, is 
working but a small force, on account of short water 
supply. The sawmill, destroyed by fire, is to be 
rebuilt in the spring. 

Stockton Smelting Company.—This company has 
been organized with a capital stock of $100,000. The 
company is to build a smelter at Jamestown, which 
will have a capacity of 30 tons per day. The incor- 
porators are: C. C. Franklin, C. F. Babcock, W. A. 
Morris, P. J. Wallace, James Clark, H. N. Tremper, 
R. E. Starkweather, J. M. Inlow, J. A. Harbison, B. 
C. Williamson, F. W. Triplett, J. O. Davis, D. N. 
Stradley, A. B. Barker, J. F. Starkweather and A. C. 
Miller. 


COLORADO. 
BOULDER COUNTY. 


Charter Oak Gold Mining Company.—This com- 
pany is to begin work on its Mountain Lion Mine 
soon, preparatory to sending its ore to the new reduc- 
tion works at Magnolia. 

India.—A Cripple Creek company has taken up its 
bond on this property, and the Cumberland, at Mag- 
nolia, and is preparing to have the India shaft sunk 
100 ft. and the Cumberland tunnel driven 100 ft. 

Magnolia Reduction Works.—These works are 
nearly ready to start; the chlorination mill will handle 
at the start 50 tons of ore per day. The new roasting 
furnace is completed and the sampling mill is ready. 
Prof. O. S. Blakeslee, formerly of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, at Middletown, Conn., will have charge of the 
electrical part of the works. 


FREMONT COUNTY. 


Montezuma Mining Company.—President Melville 
Boynton, Superintendent Barnes and Lord Lochbine, 
of Scotland, of this company, operating at Coaldale, 
have gone to London, Eng. They wil) return in about 
3 months to resume operations on a more extensive 
scale. The company is working the old Spanish Mine 
in the western. part of the county. 
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GILPIN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mining Deeds and Transfers.—Nettie West, et al. 
to C. M. Miller, the Ben Franklin, Jefferson and Jeff- 
erson No. 2 lodes in Vermilion district. Wm. E. 
Q’Hea, to Galena King Mining and Milling Company, 
the Wheel of Fortune lode in Hnterprise district. J. 
Visiutin to V. Prevadel, 1-6 interest Mountain and 
Plain lode in Quartz Valley district. S. A. Barbour 
to P. Rk. Stanhope, the Golden Slipper lode in South 
Boulder district. EF. Hepburn to J. Faulkner, the 
Qom Paul lode in Gregory district. J. M. Brown et 
al. to C. KE. Fagen et al., 1-8 interest Bimetallic lode 
in Pine district. F. A. Brown to L. Loranger, to J. 
D. Murray, 1-2 interest L. S. placer in South Boulder 
District. C. C. Dewey to H. C. Raedell to V. Raedeli, 
the Silver Joy and Gold Bug lodes in Vermilion dis- 
trict. Almeda Dooley to S. A. Weaver and Company, 
3-4 interest in Snow Storm lode in Vermilion district. 
Cc. Ferris to C. Ferris, Jr., 1-3 interest Del Norte 
lode in Enterprise district. J. J. Rice to J. Benn, 1-8 
interest Half Way and Dana lodes in Phoenix dis- 
trict. Bullion Mining and Development Company to 
G. E. Fritz, portion of Commission ane Loss lodes 
in Pine district. 

Transfers.—F. L. Fake to A. Dimond et al., Conti- 
nental lode and mill site in Illinois-Central district; E. 
G. Wertman to G. R. Tonn, %-interest Gold lode, in 
Quartz Valley District; J. H. Du Bois to E. Truenell 
et al., 1-2 interest Pet Lode in Silver Lake District ; 
H. H. Atkins to L. E. Drake, the Ingalls lode, in 
Illinois-Central District; C. Trezise to J. C. Jenkins, 
East Keystone group of 6 claims, in Quartz Valley 
District: Henry Keast to W. C. Le Prowse, portion 
of rich placer in Russell district. 


Calumet Gold Mining and Milling Company.— 
Daily shipments average between 50 and 60 tons, 
mostly concentrating ores, besides some good smelting 
ores. H. Clayton, of Idaho Springs, manager, has 55 
men busy. 

Cashier Gold Mining and Reduction Company.— 
Some high-grade ore has been opened in the 400 east 
level of the Pittsburg, giving values as high as $10,000 
per ton, while ore in the 300 level gave values of 
$2,390 per ton. The force has been increased to 35 
men. B. L. Campbell is in charge at Central City. 


Continental.—In the shaft at 115 ft. a 4-in. streak 
of iron pyrites carries values of 67.3 oz. gold, 27 oz. 
silver or $1,360 per ton, while a general sample goes 
33.58 oz. gold, 6 oz. silver, or $671 per ton. Local par- 
ties are interested with Bruce M. Myers, Central City, 
as manager. 


Defiance Gold Mining Company.—Mint officials at 
New Orleans are interested and some _ splendid 
ore has been opened. The first-class runs $250 per 
ton, while returns from second-class were $156 per 
ton. The concentrating ores carry good values. W. 
S. Robinson, Russell Gulch, is manager. 


Hicks Process.—An experimental plant, devised by 
a Fort Wayne, Ind., man, is to be built near Apex 
by E. J. Adams and others. It will be put up near 
the Bullion property, operated by Omaha men. 

Missouri—A new 80-h.p. hoist is being installed, 
and a night crew will be added. Goodale & Company, 
of Denver, are the operators, with W. A. Woods, 
Central City, manager. 

New York Mill—J. F. Hopkins has purchased the 


interests of F. ©. Came in this company, and sold 


his interest in the Eagle Mill Company to Mr. Came. 
Chris. Fox, for a number of years foreman of the 
New York Mill, is again in charge. 

T wo-forty—Returns from the first-class ores are 
from 9 to 11 oz. gold per ton, the second-class giving 
values of 3 to 4.0z. Leasers are working this property 
from local owners. W. Job, Central City, is manager. 

West Saratoga.—Eastern men are negotiating for 
an option, The mine is situated in Russell District. 


LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A. M. W. Group—The main Wolftone shaft is 
down over 1,100 ft., where a new level has started. 
The daily output is 250 tons. 


American Smelting and Refining Company.—Chief 
Engineer Robinson, of New York, carefully went over 
the Arkansas Valley plant this week, preparatory to 
enlarging, adding more power and putting in more 
Toasters. The plant will be enlarged 30 to 35 per 
cent. : 

Cady Mining Company.—Lessees have been con- 
ducting work on both the Cady and Four Per Cent 
claims. Sinking has stopped on the Cady and drift- 
ing at 300 ft. is showing streaks of high-grade lead 
in addition to a body of low-grade iron. 


Empire Mining Company.—Some fine lead ore has 


been encountered, averaging 30 oz. silver. A large 
Plant of new machinery is in place. 


Gold Basin Mining Company.—The company is 
opening up the new strike on the old Big Four 
through the new shaft and has a fine vein of ore, 
which assays from $300 to $800 a ton, principally 
gold and silver. 

Hap Hazard.—Both the vein and the _ honey- 
combed low-grade quartz will be developed by the 
new leasing company, headed by Thomas Ovens, who 
is placing a fine plant of machinery on the ground. 

Midas.—Shipments have been resumed of 200 tons 
of iron ore from the old levels. The mine has shipped 
150,000 tons of good iron ore the past two years, with 
plenty in sight. 

Modoc.—This property, which shut down a few 
months ago on account of bad air, has resumed. 
A large manganese body is being developed and ship- 
ments are 30 tons per day. 

Nisi Prius Leasing Company.—A new plant of ma- 
chinery is being put on the new shaft on the Crown 
Point. 

Pilgrim Mining Company.—The machinery is in 
place on the upper shaft and a cross-cut is now being 
run, which should soon cut ore. 

Pittsburg Mining Company.—New lessees in sink- 
ing on the old Bullion claim, have opened mangani- 
ferous ore and shipments commenced immediately. 
The new shaft, however, will be sunk to explore vir- 
gin territory. 

Sludge Hill.—The plant built by Missouri people to 
catch the tailings of the A. M. W. zinc mill is started 
on an experimental basis, by F. M. Allen, of Joplin. 
It is known as the Emmons Concentrator. At the 
present time the A. M. W. people lose about 22 per 
cent of their values in the slimes. 

South Winnie Leasing Company.—The company is 
getting lead sulphide ore from the main vein on the 
South Winnie at 200 ft., carrying gold, and averaging 
$40 to $50 per ton. 

Tarshish Mining Company.—A new ore body is 
being developed at 250 ft. A shipment of 75 tons 
just made shows a big lead value, some of it running 
70 per cent. Two drifts show a continuous ore body 
for at least 50 ft. The company believes this is the 
old Seneca shoot. 

Yak Mining, Milling and Tunnel Company.—The 
output is over 200 tons a day. The zinc sulphides 
produced are shipped East. Heavy copper sulphides 
are coming from the Mike workings. 

PITKIN COUNTY. 

Hunter Creek Mining Company.—This Aspen com- 
pany, controlled by D. Brown, of Aspen, is erecting 
a 100-ton concentrating mill near the Cowenhoven 
tunnel for the Della S. and other mines which ship 
through the latter turinel. The ores are silver-lead- 
zine, in a calcite and baryte gangue. The crude ore is 
said to average about 8 per cent lead and 7 oz. sil- 
ver. Most of the ore is a sulphide but streaks of 
lead-zine carbonates occur which are mined separate- 
ly. The new mill has a 20 by 6-in. crusher, 2 30 by 
14 rolls, 2 6-ft. Huntingtons, 14 Wilfley tables, 4 Frue 
vanners—all operated by electric motors. The mate- 
rial, on leaving the rolls, is automatically sampled. 
Most of it is ground to 60-mesh. 

The Wilfleys turn out a coarse, lead concentrate; 
a middling that passes through shaking launders to 
another set of Wilfleys; barren tailings and fine 
slimes that pass to hydraulic settlers and thence to 
Frue vanners. 

The concentrates go to a drier, consisting of a 
steam chamber, 40 ft. long, 30 in. wide, over which the 
wet concentrates are slowly carried by scrapers and 
the moisture reduced to 5 per cent. Charles Ander- 
son is superintendent. 


PUEBLO COUNTY. 

A reported strike of gold ore at Beulah led to con- 

siderable excitement at Pueblo last week, and about 

200 claims were staked off near the alleged find, on 

Cemetery Hill. No work has been done, except on the 
discovery claim, located by Charles Protexter. 


TELLER COUNTY_CRIPPLE CREEK. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bonnie Nell Consolidated Gold Mining Company.— 
This new company, a consolidation of the Bonnie Nell 
and Solitaire companies, on Raven Hill, has been in- 
corporated. The Bonnie Nell capital has been raised 
to 2,500,000 shares, with a par value of $1 per share, 
of which 500,000 shares is given the Solitaire com- 
pany and 510,000 shares go into the treasury. The 
Solitaire Company transfers to the new company its 
Solitaire claim and its control in the Comstock Gold 
Mining Company. The new company owns about 30 
acres of valuable ground, and will begin systematic 
development. 

Elkton.—Work has been resumed in the 700-ft. level 
and what is thought to be the most extensive and 
valuable body of ore in any of its workings, has been 
encountered. 


Gold Dollar.—In the 6th level, after running a drift 
for 155 ft., the ore body opened in the upper levels 
has been cut and is richer than at any other depth. 
Sinking will soon be resumed. 

Gold King Mining Company.—This company will 
pass the regular quarterly dividend of $28,105. No 
reason is given. The mine is reported in good con- 
dition. Considerable money has recently been spent 
for new machinery. 


New Sampler—aA tract of ground has been pur- 
chased by Taylor & Brunton, just below the town of 
Goldfield, for a large sampler. 


New Zealand Consolidated Company.—Amos Steel- 
smith, a successful lessee on the Findley and Moun- 
tain Beauty claims, has purchased the Symes & 
Delaney lease, on the Deadwood, No. 2, claim. The 
235-ft. shaft is to be sunk 300 ft. further during the 
life of the lease. The west end of the Pauper claim 
has been. leased to the Practical Mining and Leasing 
Company, of Kansas City. The lease runs for 2 years 
and calls for 25 percent royalty and 270 ft. of sink- 
ing. 

GEORGIA. 
LUMPKIN COUNTY. 

Barlow.—A prospecting lease on this property has 
been taken by B. Bryson, W. H. McAfee and Duff 
Odom. They believe that they have located an ex- 
tension of the Doghead vein, in wnich some rich 
pockets were formerly found. ‘The property is near 
Dahlonega. 


Cavender Creek.—An option on this property, 4 
miles east of Dahlonega, has been taken by S. E. 
Jones, of Waynesville, N. C., who is doing some pros- 
pecting work. 


Moore Mica.—At this property, 10 miles north 
of Dahlonega, M. R. Moore has taken out some good 
mica, and purposes exploring thoroughly. 


Standard wold Mining Company.—At the annual 
meeting held in Toledo, O., recently the following di- 
rectors were chosen: George H. Breymann, F. G. 
Thompson, H. D. Ingersoll, F. R. Adams, J. W. 
Adams, R. C. Thompson, J. G. Rosenthal, Wm. M. 
Fisher, Louise Stebert, Mark Hopkins, Frank T. Wal- 
cott, J. P. Coats, J. M. Bloomer, W. E. Hettrick, 
Daniel Shaw, F. W. Bainbridge, N. A. Hadden. The 
directors elected George H. Breymann, president; 
F. W. Bainbridge, secretary and treasurer. 


_ IDAHO. 
CUSTER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company —Phis 
company’s smelter has shut down after a successful 
run of 2 months, during which time it has turned out 
1,000,000 Ibs. of lead-silver bullion. The com- 
pany is running a deep tunnel to tap its principal lead 
producer, the Red Bird Mine, at a vertical depth of 800 
ft. The tunnel is being driven by an air drill. It 
will be 1,200 feet long when it cuts the vein and is 
already in 600 ft. 


Democrat.—Leasors on this mine at Bayhorse have 
shipped $10,000 worth of ore during the past 5 months 
and made a nice margin after paying 50 per cent 
royalty. 

White Knob Copper Company.—This company is 
making rapid progress on its 600-ton smelter and ex- 
pects to have it in commission by January, 1902. 
Grading for the electric line to connect the smelter 
with the mine is being pushed and 6 miles are fin- 
ished. The total distance is 12 miles and the differ- 
ence in elevation between the smelter and the mine is 
about 2,000 ft. Mackey, the new town, is building 
up rapidly. The company proposes to dispose of lots 
only by 99-year lease with an agreement prohibiting 
the sale of liquor, etc. 


KOOTENAI COUNTY. 


Continental Mining Company.—This company, capi- 
tal $1,500,000, has been formed, with Harry Roberts, 
Joseph Sellwood, E. T. Sweeney, and W. T. Bailey, of 
Duluth, Minn., and A. Klockman, of Port Hill, as 
incorporators. It has bought the Continental group 
of silver-lead mines and will work them. The 
group was bought by Capt. Roberts on a recent visit 
to Port Hill. There are 3 claims carrying galena. A 
road is being built to the mines. 


LEMHI COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Nickel Ore.—It is reported that 8 per cent nickel 
values have been obtained from samples of iron pyr- 
ites sprinkled with copper pyrites, from a strong shoot 
in the St. Joe Mine, at Blackbird, owned by the 
Blackbird Copper Company. In searching for cop- 
per the company was somewhat disappointed with the 
copper values found. The massive pyritic mineral was 
classed as arsenical pyrites. It has been suggested 
that it may prove to be millerite or niccolite. The 
company had about withdrawn its forces, but if on 
investigation the nickel values are found as reported, 
it is likely that the mines will be developed more 








actively than before. The cessation of work will 
throw about 50 men out of employment. 

Pacific Dredge Company.—This company has de- 
cided to rebuild its dredge boat at Moose Creek, and 
is planning to install some hydraulic machinery on a 
portion of its placers. 

SHOSHONE COUNTY. 


American-Commander’ Mining and Milling Com- 
pany, Limited.—This company, recently incorporated, 
with headquarters at Mullan, has these officers: BE. J. 
Clark, president ; M. J. McHugh, vice-president; F. J. 
Edwards, secretary; J. A. Glowe, treasurer; D. F. 
Clark, H. J. Rice, F. J. Edwards, J. E. Conners and 
William Barton, directors. The company proposes to 
develop the American and the Commander, 2 claims 
lying immediately south of the Hunter. 

ILLINOIS. 
MADISON COUNTY. 

Federal Lead Company.—The first payment on the 
sale of 124 acres of land by William Feldwisch,. of 
Alton to this company for a smelter site has been 
made and the option is closed. It will be necessary to 
raise $3,000 by popular subscription in the city of 
Alton to pay for some accretions to the land pur- 
chased, the title of which is in dispute. The plant to 
be built by the company will employ 500 men from 
the start. The capacity of the proposed new smelter 
will be 350 tons a day. 

PERRY COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Corerspondent.) 

Mr. C. H. Randell, of Chicago, is at the head of a 
syndicate composed, he states, of Chicago and New 
York men, to consolidate all the coal producing com- 
panies in Illinois. He has already secured options on 
a number of properties. There is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to what will he the outcome of 
the project. A number of the operators believe it will 
fall through, as did Mr. John W. Everett’s scheme 
to consolidate the mines in the Springfield District. 

Swanwick Coal Company.—This company has been 
incorporated, with its main office at Pinckneyville. 
The men interested are A. L. Mabel, R. C. Rebdois 
and J. E. Dobbyns. 

Chicago-Craig Coal Company.—This company, 
‘with principal office at Craig, was recently incorpor- 
ated. The incorporators are D. D. Thomas, J. T. 
Brent, W. W. Avery. The company will mine coal 
and manufacture brick and clay products. 


MICHIGAN. 
COPPER—HOUGHTON COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Copper Shipments.—Previous records were broken 
this week when a single cargo of about 3,000 tons 
-was shipped from 1 dock. 

Arcadian.—A. C. Burrage, president of this com- 
pany, was at the property this week. The 2 shafts 
on the Mesnard lode have closed. The results obtained 
did not warrant further operations. It is proposed 
to concentrate work at the old branch of the mine. 
The Douglass shafts will be sunk. Orders have been 
given to resume sinking in No. 1 shaft. This shaft is 
down 475 ft., and has been idle for 1 year. 

Calumet & Hecla.—T. W. Woodworth and corps of 
assistants will carry on extensive experiments on the 
mill tailings at Lake Linden this winter. The com- 
pany employs a number of chemists, and devotes one 
head at the mills to experimental work. It is estimated 
that the company was running copper worth $10,000 
into the lake daily a few years ago. There are 25,- 
000,000 tons of tailings at the mill location, the 
largest deposit of the kind in the world. These are 
reported to contain approximately 75 per cent mineral, 
more than is contained by the rock mined and treated 
by the Atlantic. 

Champion.—This property was inspected this week 
by President W. A. Paine. Machinery is now going 
up in the rock and shaft houses recently erected. 

COPPER—ONTONAGON COUNTY. 


Adventure.—This mine will install a 75-kilowatt 
dynamo to furnish light and also give power for an 
electric haulage system through to the Butler lode. An 
electric locomotive similar to those recently received by 
the Quincy will be secured. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Adventure.—Surface work is being pushed. A steel 
compressor building, 38 by 65 ft., has been erected, 
and a 60-drill Rand compressor installed. A _ boiler 
house, 34 by 48 ft., has been constructed, and it will 
contain a battery of 3 Burt 500 h. p. locomotive firebox 
boilers. A steel stack, 97 ft. high and 5 ft. in diame- 
ter, has been erected, and a dam built across Adventure 
Creek to supply water. The Copper Range Railroad 
is constructing a coal trestle with a capacity of 1,500 
tons. The foundations for a hoist and boiler house 
at No. 3 shaft are completed. A rock and shaft 
house 110 ft. high, will be erected at No. 3 shaft, and 
will handle the rock from No. 2 shaft over a trestle. 


nae om 


Franklin.—Hoisting from the levels below the 19th 
will be suspended for 2 weeks, owing to an accident. 
No. 3 shaft, damaged by fire, is retimbered. 


TRON—MARQUETTE RANGE. 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company.—Judge Stone re- 
cently filed his opinion in the case of the Negaunee 
Iron Company, Edward N. Breitung and Mary Kauf- 
man, vs. William G. Mather, Murray M. Duncan, the 
Iron Cliffs Company and the Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Company, in which he sustained the contentions of 
the complainants, and granted a perpetual injunction 
restraining the defendants from mining ore on the 
Breitung-Kaufman mineral lands. 


East New York.—This mine at Ishpeming is ship- 
ping the ore it had in stock, a small amount. The 
property was abandoned some years ago as valueless, 
but the present operators have developed quite a mine, 
shipping in all this year and last about 50,000 tons. 


Erie—Mr. Bradt is working a force of 35 men 
on this property west of Republic. The old shaft at 
the Channing exploration has been unwatered, and 
some drilling has been done there. An old hole 
bored by the Channing party is belng sunk deeper. 


Negaumee.—At this mine, at Negaumee, over 1,400 
tons of ore are hoisted daily. All the water from the 
mine is to be pumped through No. 2 shaft. A com- 
pressor plant will soon be installed in the main en- 
gine houses... About 18,000 tons of ore remain in 
stock. Shipments are from the daily hoist. 


Princeton.—This mine, at Swanzy, now employs 
100 men, who will be busy all winter. Shipments are 
being made from the shaft and the stockpile. Cap- 
tain John Thomas is in charge. 

IRON—MENOMINEE RANGE. 


Hemlogk.—This mine at Amasa is hoisting and ship- 
ping 600 tons of ore daily. 


MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The Duluth & Iron Range road has been making 
more experiments with heavy trains, and has moved 
to the docks by a single engine 39 loaded 50-ton cars. 
It has hauled with one of its heavy locomotives a train 
of 87 loads of 25 gross tons each, the revenue load be- 
ing 2,560 gross tons and the gross load 3,643 tons. 

October ore shipments have been hindered by the 
weather and it is probable that considerable ore will 
be carried for a month yet. Vessels are taking grain 
rather than ore when they can get it on account of 
the delay at ore docks on Lake Erie. One dollar a 
ton is now freely paid for ore room, and the grain 
rate to Buffalo is steady at 2 3-4c. a bushel. 


IRON—MESABI RANGE. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Explorations east of the Monroe Mine, in section 
27, T 58 R 20, have shown a body of non-bessemer 
ore to exist across an entire 40-acre tract, and more. 

Biwabik Mining Company.—This company has 
closed down its crusher and is shipping from the shov- 
els alone. The mine will cease for the season soon. 


Colonial Mining Company.—This company will 
work its Hale Mine all winter. The Hale shipments 
this year will be a trifle under 30,000 tons. The 
Kanawha Mine has closed for the season with ship- 
ments of 38,000 tons, and will be idle till next spring. 
Both these ores are a desirable silicious non-bessemer, 
but considerable exploration work has delayed ship- 
ments. 


Donora Mining Company.—This company has 
dropped its option on the Gross lands in T 57 R 22, 
on which it had been working some months. It will 
not take the option on the land of the Pennsylvania 
Iron and Steel Company, in section 20, T 58 R 19. 
Stripping will be carried on in its Donora mine, sec- 
tions 3 and 4, T 57 R 21, during the winter, and that 
property will be a shipper in 1902. It is still ex- 
ploring in T 59 R 15, east of the Biwabik Mine. 


Interstate Mining Company.—This company has 
been buying a large equipment of Allis machinery for 
the new Lincoln Mine, in section 4, T 58 R 17, which 
mine will be opened at once. The Columbia remains 
closed. Deeds to the two properties have been filed, 
from P. L. Kimberley to Jones & Laughlins, Limited, 
for $300,000 for one and $450,000 for the other. The 
$300,000 for the Lincoln is not the entire price paid. 


Stevenson.—This mine has shipped so far this sea- 
son about 550,000 tons and will ship over 100,000 tons 
more. This record, though not as great as the own- 
ers claimed they would make, is the greatest output 
any mine ever made in its first full season. The 
Stevenson shipped some 56,000 tons last year from 
underground and stocked during the winter 60,000 
tons more. A deep cut has been made in the ore by 
the 110-ton steam mining shovel. There are now two 
of these shovels on the property. This ore goes over 
the Eastern Minnesota road and has been sold to 
many Eastern furnaces. It is one of the desirable 
Mesabi ores. 
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MISSOURI. 
JASPER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Joplin Ore Market.—The lead and zinc ore market 
was unusually strong during the week. One extra 
fine lot of zine ore from the Excel Mining Company. 
was settled for at $30 per ton; the basis was $25 per 
ton for 60 percent zinc, and the assay of the 60,000 
Ibs. showed that it was approximately 65 per cent ore. 
Prospecting has been resumed on an extensive scale 
as a result of the strengthening market and unusual 
activity exists throughout the district. Overtures 
continue to be made by the European smelters for 
American zinc ore. 

There are now three outside firms buying lead ore in 
the district, but the competition has only. strenzth- 
ened the market, as no advance is reported from the 
price which has held for the past two months. 

Most of the zinc ore brought only $28.50 per ton, 
but the low grades came closer to fancy grades than 
for some months past. Several producers refused $29 
per ton for their ore and are asking $30 per ton. 

The top price paid for lead ore auring the week 
was $23.25 per 1,000 lbs., delivered. The whole of the 
output was cleaned up at this figure and the market 
was unusually firm. 

Following is the turn-in by camps of the Joplin 
district for the week ending October 26: 











Zine, lbs. Lead, lbs. Value. 

ELE ee eee 499,330 $40,155 
Galena-Empire 160,050 10,765 
Carterville .... 381,260 31,336 
MOTE Si vs'sces 40,750 10,501 
Oronogo ...... 5, 7,873 
MEET (ewan 666 cé0es0000008% 30,270 8,589 
PO Si ecccvecdccscccscese 58,860 15,454 
DE AsasseesdNdsccesestonye 30,1 6,888 
Badger ...... 51,900 4,244 
PCD cvsictscesssedscavts’ ee - “<*Saeens 4,943 
COREE DUMCROD 2 nscccccscccccces  DULGOO 8 = .ocene 6,076 
SE a kbd ccs as ee veesncceeee 51,000 3,962 
NNN -66.4405sS94vsee0s0s00n. ee. <«hagen 3,815 
PEED Sabusesesencsenereced 25,120 2,384 
CRUD  ceccctcccccseccccoess «RGD: — eckenc 2,963 
WOMEPENEM ccccnccecssccecencses GREED «esses 889 
PL auto neness ees cvoacucus 43,700 874 
teed Be oe 9,571,610 1,752,130 $161,610 
TOR Fe WE on wis spcisstee 404,766,120 47,601,860 6,735,713 


Zinc values for week, $120,902; lead, $40,708 ; zine 
value 43 weeks, $5,620,558; lead, $1,195,147. 

Fairview.—This mine, at Duenweg, a camp 4 miles 
east of Joplin is working upon one of the richest runs 
of zinc ore developed in this district for some time. 
The Fairview produced 315,340 lbs. of zine ore dur- 
ing last week. This was made from 1,800 tubs of 
dirt and during the time the mine was running pro- 
duced 8,000 lbs. of zinc ore per hour. 


MONTANA. 
DEER LODGE COUNTY. 

Gold Coin Mining and Milling Company.—On the 
application of the Cleveland Trust Company, Judge 
Napton, in the District Court, has issued a decree of 
foreclosure on the property of this company for $20,- 
000, and interest, represented in a bonded debt. The 
property is about 18 miles from Anaconda and de- 
velopments and the mill have cost nearly $250,000. A 
20-stamp mill, compressor, and hoist machinery were 
installed, but no dividends were paid. 


Washoe Smelter.—The preliminary test of the 
Stirling boilers in the power house has taken place, 
the result being entirely satisfactory. Everything will 
be ready for the final test in about 10 days. 

GALLATIN COUNTY. 


Madison Basin.—Several hundred mining locations 
are reported made in this new mining district near 
Dwelles, about 2 miles from the Idaho line. The 
easiest way of reaching the district is said to be by 
way of Henry’s Lake, Ida. The county rock is rhyo- 
lite. Snow has fallen early and little can be de- 
termined about the region till next year. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 

Basin & Bay State—T. C. Berendes, receiver of 
the company, has received from the officials in New 
York a telegram stating that money has been raised to 
pay off the old indebtedness, and to furnish working 
capital to complete the works at Basin and to operate 
the plant. The money secured has been from the sale 
of bonds. 

Baltimore.—At this claim, on Boomerang Gulch, 
owned by Sam Mackay, a strike of high-grade copper 
ore is reported, and it is said that Messrs. Samuel 
Pritchett, of Boulder, and Wm. Owsley, of Butte, have 
taken up their bond on the property. 


MADISON COUNTY. 

Noble Mining Company.—This company has its 
tunnel on Wisconsin Creek near Sheridan in 2, 
ft., tapping the lead at 1,200 ft. depth. 

Mayflower Mining Company.—This company will 
sink its shaft, now down 925 ft., 200 ft. deeper. 
The company is a producer of high-grade gold ore, 
and recently has been taking out the ore reserves 
about the shaft. W. A. Clark is the chief owner. 

Milwaukee-Montana Mining Company.—This com- 
pany operating at Sand Creek, under the management 
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Nov. 2, 1901. 
of L. J. Browning, has completed and is running a 
new 15-stamp mill. The mill is heated by exhaust 


steam and is lit by electricity. Tweive 6-ft. vanners 
are port of the equipment. 

Waiseka Gold Mining Company.—This” company 
organ zed with $1,000,000 capital in $1 shares is to 
take over and continue the development of the Wat- 
seka croup of seven mining claims, situated in Rabbit 
district, near Rochester. A. W. McCune, jr., is presi- 
dent of this company ; Joseph S. Wells, vice-president ; 
Louis Seckels, secretary and treasurer, and A. W. 
McCune and F. E. Sergeant are the other directors 
and incorporators. 

SILVER BOW COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

C. W. Clark, son of W. A. Clark, says that, owing 
to a shortage of water, and of room generally, at the 
Butte Reduction. Works, which hindered further en- 
largement, a new smelter and copper refinery will be 
started within the next 30 days, at some outside point 
in the State not yet determined definitely. Engineers 
have several sites in view, notably Mill Creek, near 
Anaconda, Great Falls and Livingston. The next 15 
days, in all probability, will decide the matter of 
location. It is understood that the new works will 
include a convertor plant and refinery, and eventually, 
possibly, a wire mill. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Company.—An accident 
to the main driving shaft of the concentrating plant 
of the Lower Works at Anaconda, whereby that de- 
partment of the smelting plant was forced to close 
down for repairs, caused a temporary shut-down of 
the mines. At the time the ore bins at the concen- 
trator were full of ore, and also the ore bins at the 
mines. Work started again October 27. 


Britannia Mining Company.—The annual statement 
filed with the County Clerk, shows a capital stock 
of $350,000; cash, $2,484; debts, $8,058.34. 

Butte & Boston.—In the suit brought by the com- 
pany against the Montana Ore Purchasing Company 
to quiet title to the water of Park Canyon, the motion 
of the plaintiff to strike out certain portions of the de- 
fendant’s answer were sustained. 


NEVADA. 
LINCOLN COUNTY. 

Horseshoe Gold Mining Company.—This company 
has been formed to take over the Horseshoe mining 
group, of six claims in Eagle Valley district. The 
president is E. V. McCune, of Salt Lake; vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph S. Wells; secretary and treasurer, Louis 
Seckels, and these, with F. E. Sergeant and A. W. 
McCune, jr., constitute the directors. 


STOREY COUNTY—COMSTOCK LODE. 


Comstock Tunnel Company.—At the recent share- 
holders’ meeting, the resolution adopted by thé Senate 
and Assembly of the State of Nevada, was read and 
the shareholders voted unanimously to appoint a 
committee to confer with the board of trustees and 
to recommend such action as they deemed advisable 
Telating to the extensions of the tunnels. Edward 
B. Sturges, William E. Sharon and Edward B. Smith, 
largely interested in Comstock Tunnel securities, were 
appointed as this committee. 

The annual report to the shareholders showed that 
the new mill, built by the Union Iron Works, of San 
Francisco, has been running several months night and 
day and milling ore assaying $3 per ton at a good 
profit. The company has about 100,000 tons now on 
its dumps. The report also showed that the royalties 
received by the company had increased $9,555 over 
last year. The meeting unanimously re-elected the 
old board of trustees and officers, and adopted the 
report of President Leonard and his recommendations 
as to proposed development work. 

Consolidated California & Virginia Mining Com- 
pany.—At the annual meeting in San Francisco all 
the old directors and officers were re-elected, with 
Charios H. Fish as president, A. W. Havens, secre- 
tary, and Joseph R. Ryan, superintendent. 


NEW MEXICO. 
DONA ANA COUNTY. 


Tcrpedo.—Work has started on the new shaft at 
Organ. This shaft will be sunk 500 ft. A Knowles 
pump will be installed. The camp of Organ and the 
Modoc Mine are now connected by telephone. 

SANTA FE COUNTY. 
b Lazarus Mining Company.—This company has 
en incorporated with $500,000 capital. The incor- 
aga and directors are Christian S. Otjen, Moses 
C Newald, James Gilowsky, Hugh O. Lotwendach, 
we W. Marlin, James H. Stover, of Milwaukee, 

a ; Alois B. Renehan and Zephorah G. Renehan, 
- 4 anta Fe, and Samuel P. Conger, of San Pedro, 
or. main offices of the company will be at 
4 waukee, Wis. The New Mexico office is at Santa 

®, with A. B. Renehan as New Mexico agent. The 


Nt. 


company will work the San Lazarus group of 14 
claims on w 


able money. 


hich it has already expended consider- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CLARION COUNTY. 


Brady’s Bend Iron Company.—Edwin W. Dewey, 
of New York, has taken charge of the property of this - 
company near East Brady in the interest of an eastern 
syndicate. ‘The property comprises over 6,000 acres 
and a large number of houses, stores, etc. It has prac- 
tically been-abandoned for many years past owing to 
litigation. The new purchasers intend to develop the 
coal and other minerals as quickly as possible. A rail- 
road is projected to connect with. the Pittsburg & 
Western at Karns City, or with the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburg at Craigsville. 

ANTHRACITE COAL. 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company.— 
This company makes the following statement for Sep- 
tember and three months of the fiscal year from July 
1 to September 30: 


Three 
September. Months. 
HAPMINSD 26g ccccscdcccsvcconcevcsoecese $2,304,213 $6,621,102 
TERMOMGOS. 2 ccccccescccccccccccccccecsoees 2,036,248 6,140,235 
Wet COPRINGW boos sdcdecdicdesesevece $267,965 $481,567 


For the three months there was a decrease of 
$653,448 in earnings, with a decrease of $733,550 in 
expenses; and a resulting increase of $80,102, or 20 
percent in net earnings. 


Buttonwood.—At this colliery of the Parish Coal 
Company on October 25 an explosion of gas killed 5 
men including Ebenezer and Gower Williams, inside 
foremen, and injured 9 others. The exact cause of 
the explosion is unknown as the workings were known 
to contain gas, and due precautions were taken. 


BITUMINOUS COAL. 


Allegheny Coal Company.—The new mining plant 
at Cheswick, on the West Penn Railroad, will start 
work immediately. ‘The mines will have a capacity of 
about 1,500 tons and will employ 300 men. 


Berwind-White Company. This company at Her- 
minie is again able to operate Ocean No. 1 Mine, 
which closed down several months ago on account of 
fire, and at the new shaft No. 2 of this company the 
output is increasing daily. 

Dilworth Coal Company.—Thiscompany’s plant and 
mines are situated within a few hundred feet of Rice’s 
Landing, in the fifth pool on the Monongahela River. 
The company owns about 880 acres of coal land, and 
has struck a 10%4-ft. vein, with 8 f.t of clear coal. 
The company already has the entrance and air shafts 
sunk. The tipple will be completed within the next 
30 days, and within a very short time thereafter the 
mine will have a production of 2,500 tons of coat 
daily. The mining will be done by electricity. The 
ventilating fan when complete will have cost about 
$5,000. The company will establish a town to be 


known as Dilworth. Already there have been erected - 


51 houses. H. P. Dilworth is president and George 
M. Dilworth secretary of the company. Calvin Wells, 
E. M. O’Neill, W. F. Richardson, Pennock Hart, 
Newton Hemphill, Charles Lockhart, Marshall Lock- 
hart, J. M. Lockhart, J. Buhl, Charles B. McLean 
and George McLean are also stockholders. 


Penn Coke Company.—This company of Greens- 
burg, Pa., composed of Morris L. Painter, Charles H. 
Fogg and W. A. Griffith, with works located in Mt. 
Pleasant and Unity townships, has been chartered at 
Harrisburg. At present only 2 plants are operated. 


Penn Gas Coal Company.—This company is to 
open more mines near Irwin. It is now operating 
the Penn Slope and No. 4, which were idle for a num- 
ber of years, while Coal Hollow and Shaft No. 1 have 
been connected by an entry. 

Pittsburg Coal Company.—This Pittsburg company 
has completed its new car equipment shop at Mon- 
tour Junction. The plant has a capacity of over 350 
40-ton railrond cars and 6,000 mine cars, irrespec- 
tive of the repair work on cars and locomotives to 
be conducted there. Included in the plant are a 
forge plant, planing mills, machine shop pit car and 
railway car erecting shops and locomotive shops. The 
plant covers over 4 acres. . 


Westmoreland Coal Company.—Work will be pushed 
on this new shaft south of Irwin. This mine will 
be the largest in the field and the most modern. Its 
full capacity will be 3,000 tons a day. Three new 
hopper cars of 80,000 lbs. capacity each will be turned 
out at the company’s shops each week. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Alder Oreek Mining Company.—The excavations 
for the 60-ton cyanide plant on the Little Biue Frac- 
tion Mine, in the Yellow Creek District, are com- 
pleted, and work on the building will start imme- 
diately. James Martgering, of Deadwood, has the con- 
tract. 

Big Four Company.—This company, of Hamburg, 
Ia., is about to let a contract for 200 ft. of work in 
its tunnel in Deadwood Gulch, 2 miles west of Cen- 
tral City. The company is planning to erect a cyanide 
plant. 
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Bion.—A number of officials of the Burlington Rail- 
way Company are shipping ore from this mine, in 
the Galena district, to the Golden Reward Smelter in 
Deadwood, where it is used as. flux.. 


Blue Lead.—This copper mine has cut a vein of 
gold ore in the long tunnel at Sheridan. The tun- 
nel is in 1,670 ft. : 

British-American Copper Company.—J. M. Sween- 
ey, secretary and general manager of this Detroit 
company, has, it is said, floated $100,000 of bonds 
with the Union Trust Company, of Detroit. The com- 
pany owns a large tract of ground 5 miles west of 
Rochford. A steam hoist has been installed. 

Cleopatra Mining Company.—This company has in- 
creased its capitalization from 200,000 to 1,000,000 
shares of stock, par value $1. It is the intention to 
sink the main shaft to quartzite. The ore for the 50- 
ton cyanide plant comes from the upper contacts. 
R. B.-Hughes, of Spearfish, is general manager. 

Dakota Mining Company.—It is stated that this 
company will make this week its first clean-up from 
the new 100-ton cyanide plant in Deadwood. The 
plant is working successfully. 

Edna Exploration Company.—This company, re- 
cently organized by Deadwood men, is developing sev- 
eral properties in the Garden City district. 


Spearfish Mining Company.—The 250-ton cyanide 


’ plant was totally destroyed by fire on October 27. It 


was located at Ragged Top and was one of the most 
prosperous of its kind in the Black Hills. The plant 
cost about $45,000 and was insured for $25,000. It 
was erected by Colorado Springs men and consider- 
able stock was held in the Black Hills. It will be re- 
built as soon as possible. 


PENNINGTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Empire State Mining Company.—The small stamp 
mill at the Golden Slipper Mine, 4 miles east of Hill 
City, is running on a good grade of free-milling ore. 
Chicago men have purchased the property. 

Holy Terror Company.—The 100-foot winze in the 
Holy Terror Mine has been completed, making the 
total depth over 1,200 ft. The ore is reported plating 
better than $20 per ton gold. The company will start 
up the Holy Terror 10-stamp mill as soon as possible 
and will also run the Keystone Mill full capacity, 30 
stamps. The last day of work in the winze resulted 
fatally to three miners, who were overcome with foul 
air. 

Maloney—Blue Lead Company.—The crosscut in 
the Blue Lead Mine is in over 1,600 ft. 


UTAH. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Cyanide Products—The value of these prodtftts 
marketed in Salt Lake during the week ending Octo- 
ber 26 was $25,400. 


BEAVER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Blackbird Copper Company.—It is reported that 
this company, with property adjoining the Cactus, has 
withdrawn the miners from its properties in Lemhi 
County, Ida., and will open up the copper bearing 
veins, expecting to sink 3 shafts to some depth. 


Cactus.—Since the payment of $200,000 for this 
property near Frisco, Samuel Newhouse has started 
work getting the surface works and mine in shape to 
allow blocking out ore for the big mill planned by his 
engineers. The location of the mill has not been deter- 
mined exactly, and the use of fuel or electricity for 
power depends in part on what freight rates railroad 
companies will give. The shaft is down 300 ft. with 
levels at each 100 ft. and will be sunk to 600 ft. 
In one of the cross-cuts, it is reported, the ore body 
shows 100 ft. of good milling material. 

BOX ELDER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Sunflower Mining Company.—This company has 
headquarters in Salt Lake. The capital stock is 300,- 
shares at 10c each. Officers are: Jennie R. Brown- 
ing, president; Frank Browning, vice-president; Or- 
vin Morris, secretary and treasurer; Lavina Morris 
and H. R. A. Grieve, directors. The ground com- 
prises the 5 Sunflower and 3 Sunflower Extension 
claims located in the Clear Creek district. 

JUAB COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Tintic Shipments.—The mines shipped the follow- 
ing cars of ore to the smelters for the week ending 
October 25: Ajax, 1; Bullion Beck, 2; Carisa, 12; 
Gemini, 9; Godiva, 5; Grand Central, 9; Lower 
Mammoth, 3; Mammoth, 13; May Day, 4; South 
Swansea, 9; Star Consolidated, 2; Tesora, 2; Uncle 
Sam, 5; Yankee, 10; total, 86; Tesora Mill, 3 cars 
concentrates. 

Centennial Eureka.—Retimbering of the shaft con- 
tinues. Some prospecting has started in the mine 
and a new and independent ore body, it is thought, 
has been cut on the 800-ft. level in virgin ground. 
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Uncle Sam Consolidated.—Almost a continuous body 
of galena and carbonates of lead 60 feet between walls 
may be followed in the upper, as well as in the lower 
workings. The company’s south ground which was 
under option, a short time ago, to the blue Bird Min- 
ing Company, is being opened. The company’s con- 
tract with the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany does not expire until March, 1902. 

PIUTE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Annie Laurie Mining Company.—This company 
has just installed 12 amalgamation tables and 2 large 
tanks, increasing the capacity of the mill from 4,500 
tons to 6,000 tons of ore per month. The ore after 
being leached is passed over to amalgamation tables 
saving thereby about 25c per ton in coarse gold from 
the tailings. Messrs. Dederick & Burke, of Salt Lake 
City, furnished the new additions. 

SALT LAKE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bingham Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany.—For the week ending October 26, 350 tons of 
matte were shipped from the company’s furnaces, dis- 
tributed to 3 firms—the Highland Boy Smelter, near 
Salt Lake, the Butte & Boston Smelter in Montana 
and the United Metals Selling Company. As permis- 
sion to forward a certain amount only of matte is al- 
lowed to each smelter at one time a surplus accumu- 
lates until larger orders are sent in. This will all 
be obviated about the first of the year when the Bing- 
ham Company expects to have its own converters com- 
pleted. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Park City Ore and Concentrates Shipments.—For 
the week ending October 26, shipments were: Quincy 
ore, 1,559,000 Ibs. ; Daly West ore, 1,288,000 Ibs. ; On- 
tario ore, 1,094,000 lbs.; Anchor concentrates, 328,- 
000 Ibs. ; Loring concentrates, 163,000 Ibs. ; California 
concentrates, 62,000 lIbs.; Silver King concentrates 
and first class ore, 1,503,580 Ibs. 

Comstock Mining Company.—Besides blocking out 
silver-lead ore averaging better than $50 per ton, the 
management is sinking a 3-compartment shaft to in- 
tersect with the vein developed on the tunnel level at 
400-ft. depth. This property, near the Silver King 
and Crescent mines, is one of the best equipped at 
Park City, and is provided with a Griffith & Wedge 
85-h. p. engine. 

Creole Mining Company.—At the meeting in Salt 
Lake, R. J. Evans was elected president, W. H. Ray 
treasurer, J. M. Lockhart secretary. The company 
will prosecute work on the Creole during the winter. 

Wolverine —At Park City the old property has been 
taken in hand by M. L. Effinger, who is continuing the 
tunnel. Some of the ore taken out is reported to 
assay 22 per cent lead and 30 oz. silver. 

TOOELE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Geyser-Marion.—There is renewed activity about 
this property at Mercur. An average of the assays 
made from some ore just opened shows a value of 
$3.85. 

Honorine.—This property closed down lately pre- 
sumably to give its neighbors a chance to do some 
pumping. The Honorine has been one of the heavy 
shippers from Stockton. 

Ophir Hill—From this company’s properties in 
Ophir Canyon, 37 cars of concentrates have been 
shipped from Stockton to the Salt Lake samplers in 
the week ending October 25. 


WASHINGTON. 
FERRY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

California.—A drift has started for the vein, on 
the 400-ft. level. About 250 tons of ore, assaying 
from $125 to $200 per ton, and 850 tons of the gross 
value of $15 to $20 per ton, are on the dumps await- 
ing shipment. The upraise from the first level to the 
surface is finished, improving the ventilation. 

Republic Consolidated Gold Mining Company.— 
The regular annual meeting was held at Republic, Oc- 
tober: 22 and adjourned to Spokane. Robert Jaffray, 
president of the company and D. E. Thompson, legal 
adviser, both from Toronto, Ont., were present, but 
the proceedings were not given for publication. After 
the adjournment Mr. Jaffray stated that he approved 
of having the management nearer the mines. He 
thought the proposition to raise money by issuing 
bonds would be successful. Engineers will thoroughly 
examine the mine and report to the company before 
any plans are made. 

OKANOGAN COUNTY. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 

Wauconda Gold Mining Company.—The Wauconda 
Mine is situated at Wauconda. Since its discovery 4 
years ago, considerable development has been done. 
Four tunnels have been run on the main ledge at 
50, 150, 300 and 500 ft. respectively below the apex. 





Tunnel No. 5 is the main working tunnel, and cross- 
cuts the main ledge 700 ft. in. At 440 ft., a miner- 
alized zone 170 ft. wide, was encountered, which was 
low grade except about 12 ft., which carried values of 
from $12 to $20. The main ledge is a mineralized 
zone 200 ft. wide, of which 70 ft. is ore and 40 ft. 
is good grade. Drifts along the centre of the vein for 
about 40 ft. each way, showed values averaging $20, 
while 25 ft. of ore east of the drifts on the hanging 
wall, showed values of from $12 to $15. Similar ore 
was encountered in tunnel No. 4. Tunnel No. 5 now 
in 850 ft. will be pushed to tap other veins. Stopes 
have been laid out. The company has been putting in 
a mill, which is expected to be in operation by Nov- 
ember 15. The machinery is being installed by the 
Rossman Company, of Minneapolis, which is interest- 
ed in the property. The mill will have a capacity of 
30 tons per day and is of the pan amalgamation type 
with special machinery. It is being built under the 
supervision of John B. Rossman, of St. Paul and Ar- 
thur J. Edwards, of Minneapolis, Minn. George L. 
Hedges is the mine superintendent. 

Clackamas Gold Mining Company.—At this prop- 
erty, the southern extension of the Wauconda, the 
tunnel to cut the ledge at a depth of 200 feet is in 
145 ft., with 105 ft. to go. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
PRESTON COUNTY. 


Potter Coal Company.—R. D. Potter and J. J. 
Mead, of Clarksburg, with John A. Clark, of Fair- 
mont, recently purchased a controlling interest in the 
stock of the Howard Coal and Coke Company, havy- 
ing property at Wilsonburg, for $100,000. Posses- 
sion, it is understood, will be given January 1. The 
property contains 750 acres of the Pittsburg vein and 
has a plant, coke ovens, miners’ houses and other 
equipments. Mr. Potter is general manager of the 
Fairmont & Baltimore Company’s property at Adams- 
ton, with which the Wilsonburg property will be com- 
bined, and a large tract between the 2 properties will 
be absorbed. The Wilsonburg plant will be remodeled 
and enlarged. 

Tygarts Valley Coal and Coke Company.—This 
company, which has recently purchased an additional 
coal tract of 1,700.acres, 9 miles east of Grafton, has 
started the erection of tipples at the mines and con- 
tracted for the equipment with a compressed air plant. 
The company expects to have the property ready to 
ship by December 15, with a capacity, when in com- 
plete running order, of 1,000 tons a day. 


FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 





AFRICA. 
TRANSVAAL. 


The authorities in Johannesburg have given per- 
mission to the Angelo Mining Company to start mil- 
ling operations with 50 stamps of its 110-stamp bat- 
tery, and it is unofficially reported that permits for 
the return of 100 refugees weekly to the Rand District 
have been granted, while it is further stated that “the 
difficult question of the employment of black labor in 
the Rand has been practically solved as far as the 
mines now working are concerned.” Milling opera- 
tions were in progress on 8 of the mines in September, 
and the Ginsberg commenced crushing October 7, so 
that when the Angelo gets to work, the number of ac- 
tive properties will have been increased to 10, with 
460 stamps. 

Robinson Gold Mining Company.—This company’s 
detailed report for August shows a total of 119 ft. 
development work. The rock hoisted was 10,878 tons, 
of which 3,288 tons were sorted out as waste. The 
mill report shows 60 stamps at work for 28.2 days, 
crushing 7,490 tons, an average of 4.4 tons per stamp 
per day. The cyanide plant treated 5,806 tons tail- 
ings. The total return in fine gold was: Mill, 5,093 
oz.; tailings, 1,802 oz.; total, 6,985 oz. The averages 
per ton crushed—reduced to United States currency 
for purposes of comparison—were: Receipts from bul- 
lion, $15.72; sundries, $0.23; total, $15.95. The ex- 
penses per ton were: Mining, $2.82; milling, $1.08; 
other charges, $2.02; development, etc., $0.24; total, 
$6.16 ; showing $9.79 per ton profit. The total profit 
reported for the month, in sterling, was £15,272. 


AUSTRALIA. 
QUEENSLAND. 

Gold Production—The Mines Department reports 
the yield for the month of August at 79,182 oz. gold 
bullion, which was equal to 52,845 oz. fine gold, or 
$1,092,306. 

Mount Morgan Gold Mining Company.—For the 
month of September this company reports a total of 
9,676 tons of ore treated by chlorination, the yield be- 
ing 14,796 oz. gold; an average of 1.53 oz. to the ton. 
As compared with previous months there is a large 
decrease in the tonnage treated and a large increase in 
the average recovery. This is due to the fact that only 
the high grade ore was treated, on account of the 
scarcity of water. 


Nov. 2, Igor. 


BORNEO. 


A recent British consular report from the district 
of Sarawak in Borneo says that with respect to new 
branches of trade and business there can hardly be 
said to be any, excepting an additional cyanide plant 
erected by the Borneo Company, Limited. There are 
now two of these plants at work, disposing of 16,000 
tons of ore monthly, producing large quantities of 
gold. The company works very economically and ig 
able to treat ore bearing 2 dwts. to the ton with- 
out loss. The erection of a third plant is in contem- 
plation, together with pumping apparatus for treat- 
ing the rich cavities of the limestone formation. 

The district between Kadurong Point and Baram 
is still open to mining enterprise, but though gold 
and antimony have been discovered in this district 
prospecting has not been sufficiently carried out to 
judge whether these minerals exist in paying quan- 
tities, and a considerable outlay for prospecting would 
have to be faced. 

The Borneo Company, Limited, is about the only 
exporter of gold. This company also mines for anti- 
mony, but now on a very small scale as compared 
with former years, this mineral having been gradu- 
ally giving out, though undoubtedly fresh pockets wil} 
sooner or later be found, and further deposits of cinna- 
bar, the working of which has quite ceased, if prop- 
erly prospected for; but Sarawak presents many dif- 
ficulties to prospectors, rendering it nearly impossible 
to prospect on a proper basis, and the natives, chief- 
ly for superstitious reasons, are very chary of giving 
information. The mines mentioned above employ a 
great many people, chiefly Chinese (under European 
supervision). 

The mineral exports from Sarawak in the year 1900 
included 85 tons antimony, 15,080 tons coal and 26,- 
576 bongkals gold bullion; the last-named item being 
equal to 19,865 oz. fine gold, or $410,038. 


CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—BOUNDARY MISTRICT. 


Brooklyn.—This mine has, under orders from the 
owning company’s headquarters in ‘Toronto, Ont, 
closed down. Only the pumps are kept going. The 
officials are reticent and make no explanation. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA—LILLOOET DISTRICT. 

Bend’ Or Mining Company, Limited.—This com- 
pany has made an assignment to Frank Barnard. ‘The 
total indebtedness of the company is said to be $35,- 
000. There are nearly $900 due for Memorial Tax on 
the property, and the Government agent recently dis- 
trained for the same. The exact cause of the com- 
pany’s failure is not given. Following the recent 
unsavory collapse of the Golden Cache the Bend’ Or 
insolvency is a blow to the Lillooet District. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA—ROSSLAND DISTRICT. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

In the matter of J. Calistro and T. M. Beamish, two 
members of the Rossland Miners’ Union, sentenced 
by the Rossland Police Magistrate to 2 months’ im- 
prisonment for assault and intimidation of a non- 
union man, an application to Justice Irving for a 
writ of habeas corpus to secure their release has been 
refused. This is the second application that has been 
denied. 

In the case of Albert Geiser, heavily fined for an in- 
fringement of the Alien Act in bringing in men engaged 
in the United States to work in the Le Roi Mine, an 
attempt to bring the matter before the Supreme Court 
was defeated by a technical objection which Justice 
Irving upheld. It is now announced that Geiser’s 
counsel will appeal to the Full Court of British 
Columbia. 

A third matter arising out of the Rossland Labor 
troubles was an application on behalf of the Le Roi 
Mining Company for an injunction restraining the 
officers and all other members of the Rossland Miners’ 
and Carpenters’ Union respectively from watching 
and besetting all stations and tracks in the Province 
of the Canadian Pacific and Red Mountain Railways, 
also the lands and premises of the plaintiff company, 
and all approaches thereto. An injunction modified in 
conformity with English precedents in similar cases 
was granted which will stand until trial of an action 
pending between the parties early in December. It is 
claimed that the effect of the injunction will be to 
prevent members of the unions picketing or intimi- 
dating non-union men whenever the company brought 
in men from outside districts. 

EUROPE. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

English Crown Spelter Company.—This company 
did not do well during the year 1900, the report tor 
which has just been issued. A good deal of trouble 
was experienced with strikes at the smelting works, 
and the average price obtained for the metal was £4 
10s. per ton less than in the previous year, being £20 
12s. 11d., as compared with £25 2s. 4d. The com- 
pany’s main source of ores is the mine in Italy, where 
carbonate is obtained; and hitherto blende has bee? 
bought in the open market for mining with these 
ores. Owing to increasing difficulties in obtaining 
suitable ores in this way, the company decided a few 
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years ago to acquire blende mines for themselves, and 
finally purchased the Foxdale blende mines in Carnar- 
yonshire, North Wales. These mines had been work- 
ed for a good many years without success by pre- 
yious owners, but the English Crown Spelter Com- 
pany has opened them up on an extensive scale and in- 
troduced all the latest methods of mining and dress- 
ing. As the ore is just what is required by the 
smelting works it is obvious that the scheme will re- 
sult satisfactorily. Advantage has been taken of the 
existence of lakes in the mountains above to obtain a 
supply of water power, and the water for dressing is 
also obtained from the same source. It is probable that 
in the future the old rates of dividend will be once 
more restored, in spite of the fall in the price of 
the metal. The shares in the company are not specu- 
lative in any way, but are firmly held by the owners. 

MEXICO. 

SONORA. 

El Paso-Sonora Mining Company.—This company 
has been incorporated, mostly by El Paso, Texas, 
men, under the laws of Arizona, with a capital of 
$450,000. The gold and silver mines in the mineral 
belt of Moctezuma, owned by Lew Gilbert, of El 
Paso, Texas, will be developed and machinery put in. 
The executive office of the company is at El Paso, 
Texas, and Lew Gilbert is president. 


MINING STOCKS. 





Complete quotations will be found on pages 588 and 
589 of mining stocks listed and dealt in at: 


Boston. San Francisco. Montreal. 
Colo. Springs. Spokane. Mexico. 
New York. London. Paris. 
Philadelphia. St. Louis. Toronto. 
New York. Nov. 1. 


Copper shares are still unsettled by the rumors 
that emanate from speculators. A few days ago the 
old story that the Amalgamated Copper Company had 
an option on Calumet & Hecla was revived. Of course 
the report was denied by interested parties. Amalga- 
mated shares sold this week at $8714 @86%, the low- 
er price being made on Tuesday when sales aggregat- 
ed 98,000 shares owing to rumors of lower copper 
prices. Sales of Anaconda were not large, though 
quotations declined from $354% @$3414, but later they 
recovered somewhat. There has been a small bear 
raid on Tennessee copper, which is controlled by the 
United Metals Selling Company. In two days the 
stock lost several points, being quoted on curb at 
$10%. Later the price gained to $1314, at which 
little stock could be bought. Comparatively little 
was done in Union of North Carolina, though the 
price was held at $4%. Some trading resulted in 
White Knob, at $16%4, mainly among insiders, it is 
believed. Four hundred shares of Greene Consolidat- 
ed Copper, of Mexico, were reported sold on curb at 
$24%4, and more stock was offered at this figure, 
against $23 bid. This company has a capital of $6,- 
000,000, divided into $10 shares, upon which $220,000 
has been paid in dividends. 

The two Utah dividend stocks, Horn Silver and 
Ontario, are in request, and sales have been made at 
$2.25 and $11.25, respectively. 

There was moderate trading in the California 
group. Quicksilver preferred shares brought $11, and 
the common, $4.25; Standard Consolidated is strong 
above $4, as another 10c. dividend has been declared. 
Brunswick Consolidated is not showing well, sales 
being made at lle. 

Alice, of Montana, reappeared after a long ab- 
Sence; it sold at 44¢.; but little stock is offering. 

Another sale of Deadwood-Terra, of South Dakota, 
has been made at 50c. 

Little is being done in the Crippie Creek, Colo., 
group. Isabella is stronger at 48c., while the others 
are practically unchanged. 

The Comstock stocks are stronger, Consolidated 
ent & Virginia selling at $1.85, and Ophir at 

A sale at auction of 250 shares of Playa de Oro 
Mining Company was made at $154 per share. 

There has been heavy buying of anthracite coal 
stocks and a substantial rise in prices. 

Iron and steel shares have also improved as a re- 
sult of the prosperity of the industry. 


Boston. Oct. 30. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
en a sharp decline in copper shares, early in 
e week, in sympathy with the weakness in Amal- 
Samated Copper, the market steadied and recovered a 


ree part of the loss. As in the past, the local mining 

rket is dominated by Amalgamated, and as a result 
® pathetic condition obtains. That this much-mani- 
pulated stock should be the key to the situation is a 
Pity, but such is the fact, and there is no alternative 


for the present. 


In some quarters it is thought tnat evidence is ad- 
day to show that the copper situation is 


duced each 
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really stronger than surface indications would appear. 
It is thought that the efforts of the Amalgamated 
people to secure the co-operation of the independent 
producers to maintain the price of copper will even- 
tually be successful. The sentiment on Amalgamated 
is ultra-bullish, yet the situation is not considered 
anywhere near satisfactory, when the curtailment of 
production is taken into account, which may materially 
affect the earnings of the company. 

The break in Centennial to 15144 was accompanied 
by reports that another assessment would be forth- 
coming, but President Fay states that no such action 
is contemplated, as there is $300,000 in the treasury, 
or $3 per share. The continued weakness of Bing- 
ham Consolidated is commented upon, the price being 
below 30. Before the consolidation of this property 
with others, the stock sold as high as 2934, when the 
capital represented 2 shares, against 1, as at present. 
In other words, Bingham stockholders gave up 2 shares 
for 1 in return, thus incurring a depreciation of 50 
percent. All reports from the property are favorable, 
but the stock lacks support. President Coram and 
directors White and Weller, who are at the property, 
met with an accident, together with General Manager 
MeVichie. Mr. Weller was quite seriously injured. 

Lawson’s Trinity is selling around its subscription 
price, namely $25. It did reach $42 in the early 
summer. Some surprise is expressed at the price of 
Daly-West, which is down to 32. This stock has gone 
off about 10 points in the face of increased dividend 
payments. Utah Consolidated touched 22, but recov- 
ered to 233%. The company is a money maker, but 
until the English holders are bailed out, there is little 
likelihood of anything startling in the market price. 
It is understood that an attempt will be made to make 
this an American corporation, and to do this the 
stock will have to be in American hands. At present 
it is an English company. 

The report that control of Calumet & Hecla min- 
ing can be obtained at $800 per share, is too ridiculous 
for comment. It is doubtful if control could be had 
for $1,000 per share. There is no question that 
Amalgamated people would like to gain control of this 
property. As a matter of fact, overtures have been 
made, but were not entertained. 


October 26. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The market has been somewhat more active, with 
prices firmer and a disposition to trade a little more 
liberally. Business was on the usual scale, however, 
with little outside buying. 


Some quotations noted are: Consolidated California 
and Virginia, $1.85; Ophir, 85@86c.; Confidence, 82c.; 
Caledonia, 3lc.; Mexican, 22c.; Yellow Jacket, 18@ 
19¢c.; Potosi, lle.; Chollar, 10@1l1e. 


The Standard Consolidated Mining Company has 
declared its regular dividend of 10c. a share. 


The Producers’ Oil Exchange showed a fair amount 
of trading, though business was somewhat quieter 
than last week. Some prices noted are: Kern, $6; 
Home, $3.35; Caribou, 82c.; Sovereign, 25c.; Monarch, 
23c.; Lion, 7c.; Petroleum Center, 6@7c. The largest 
dealings were in Home and Petroleum Center. 


San Francisco. 


Oct. 15. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The London mining market has been restricted 
within very narrow limits this week, as Is usual now- 
adays. The West African section continues to be 
depressed owing to the poor results obtained from 
the trial borings, although strenuous efforts have 
been made by promoters to reassure the public. The 
group controlling the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa have a large interest in West African 
properties and they have been much to the fore this 
week in trying to check the slump. Their operations 
have been watched with greater interest than those 
of any other company working in the same district, 
and speculation has centered around their results. 
They have pointed out that though their results 
are not sufficiently good to cause a wild boom, yet 
from a mining point of view things are satisfactory 
enough. The public continues to be skeptical and 
shows disinclination to believe that $10 gold per ton 
is sufficient for a profit in a country where climate, 
labor and transport are all against the miner. 


The West Australian market has been quiet for 
a long time now, as speculation is exhausted in the 
Kalgoorlie District. Attention has recently been 
diverted to the Cue District, and especially to the 
property owned by the Great Fingall Consolidated. 
This mine has opened up wonderfully well, and is 
now commencing operations on a large scale. A 
good deal of buying is going on, and the £1 shares 
now stand at £14; the market expectation is that 
it will go to £20. The nominal capital of the com- 
pany is £125,000, so that the market capitalization 
at £14 is far too high. It should be mentioned, 
however, that many of the Kalgoorlie properties were 
boomed to far higher prices three years ago, so that 
comparatively the Great Fingall quotation is not any- 
where near so extravagant. 


London. 
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The conversion of the capital of the De Beers Dia- 
mond Company continues to attract a good deal of 
attention. The full scheme as now published is to 
increase the capital from £3,950,000 to £4,000,000 
(presumably offering the additional shares for sub- 
scription) and then splitting each share, which is of 
the denomination of £5, into two of denomination 
of £2 10s. each, one being a preference share en- 
titled to a dividend at the rate of 40 percent, and 
the other a deferred share. It is intended also to 
create 200,000 new deferred shares of £2 10s. each, 
to rank equally with the others. Out of this amount 
50,000 will be allotted as a bonus to shareholders 
proportionately to their holdings, while 150,000 will 
be allotted to the life governors in exchange for their 
present rights to certain shares in the profits. The 
life governors are Cecil Rhodes, Alfred Beit, and 
Julius Wernher, and they are entitled to one-quarter 
of any balance of net profits remaining in any year 
after dividends amounting to 36 percent have been 
paid for such year. During the past three years the 
sums they received have averaged £150,000 a year, 
or £50,000 a year each. At the present rate of 
dividend the commutation is equivalent to the pre- 
sentation of nearly £1,000,000 to each of them. Life 
governorship was hitherto not a capitalisable asset, 
nor was it bequeathable on death. The governors will 
accordingly reap a tremendous advantage by this 
conversion, and many of the shareholders in England 
and France are indignant about the matter. As the 
general meeting to discuss the question is to be held 
at Kimberley, there is little doubt that the resolu- 
tion will be passed right enough. The market has 
also seen the rumor of amalgamation of Jagersfontein 
with De Beers brought forward again, and shares in 
the latter were strong in consequence. Jagersfontein 
is practically the last of the diamond mines outside 
the De Beers consolidation, and the directors have 
never shown any inclination to merge their individu- 
ality in the larger concern. They are under its in- 
fluence to a considerable extent, but as the product 
is marketed separately the separate organization has 


been kept up. 
: Paris. Oct. 14. 


(From Our Special Correspondent. ) 


The mining stock market continues to be in an 
agitated condition, chiefly on account of the two 
weak spots to which I referred in my last letter. 
To these may be added the uncertainty in copper and 
copper stocks. 

The Russian group shows now more than a fall— 
it is a veritable panic. The small investors, who hold 
so many of these shares, are thoroughly alarmed, 
and as men often do at such times, they are helping 
to depreciate their own property by forced sales. 
There is no doubt that many of these stocks are 
selling below their real value. There is also no 
doubt, unfortunately, that many of them have been 
badly managed, and that working reserves and amor- 
tization funds have been entirely neglected, so that 
their positions are very weak. Even in the case of 
those which ought to have a good future, some re- 
organization will be needed. 

While the general strike of coal miners seems to 
be adjourned for the present, the situation is still 
a threatening one. An outbreak at Montceau-les- 
Mines is expected at any moment, and it is impos- 
sible to say what results may follow. The indecisive 
action—or non-action—of the Ministry and the 
Chamber of Deputies does not tend to quiet the 
agitation. 

All sorts of rumors are afloat in relation to copper, 
the most frequent predicting a sharp fall in prices. 
I do not believe in this myself, but there are many 
who do, and the effect on copper shares is not favor- 
able. 

The recent effort to revive interest in the Trans- 
vaal gold stocks has failed entirely, and that division 
of the market remains practically dead. There is no 
reason why it should revive. 

Revised official returns show the production of 
coal, iron and steel in France for the first half of 
1901 as follows, in metric tons: 


1900. 1901. Changes. 
CORR on deca nwdwadecicecsceese 16,529,887 15,767,131 D. 762,756 
ee WORE ko desccted ceccescas 1,341,968 1,254,279 D. 87,689 
Forged or puddled iron...... 410,803 284,824 D. 125,979 


GUM oe oaks Gdcacn cies cas 813,164 736,721 D. 76,443 


These are not very encouraging figures. They show 
that there has been a notable fall in demand and in 
production, which will be manifested even more in 
the current half of the year. 

The value of the foreign merchandise trade of 
France for the nine months ending September 30 
is stated by the Ministry of Commerce as below: 


==9 1900. 1901. 

EE cS Gich was nite cenen Ronee Fr. 3,499,101,000 3,542,865,000 
IE Se i vevaets SeeetsN ess 2,999,034,000  3,081,324,000 
Excess importation............. 500,067,000 461,541,000 


This shows an increase of 43,764,000 fr. in im- 
ports; an increase of 82,290,000 fr. in exports; and 
a resultant decrease of 38,526,000 fr. in the excess 
of imports. 

The Budget Committee of the Chamber of Deputies 
has proposed to make the refining of petroleum and 
the sale of illuminating oil and other petroleum 
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products State monopolies. This is not approved by 
the Ministry, and action may be postponed, especially 
as there are strong interests against it besides those 
who do not believe in extending the list of State 





monopolies. AZOTE. 
COAL TRADE REVIEW. 
New York. Nov. 1 
ANTHRACITE. 


The anthracite miners took a holiday this week to 
celebrate their success in last year’s strike. Other- 
wise nearly all the collieries have been as busy 
as the present shortage in car supply will permit. 
This scarcity of cars does not affect the large com- 
panies as much as the individual operators but it af- 
fects all producers shipping to points west of Buf- 
falo and has a considerable influence on tidewater 
shipments. Demand for coal in the next few weeks 
will depend greatly on the weather as this is the sea- 
son when a cold wave brings out an army of retail 
buyers. There is now no prospect of any change in 
circular prices before next spring. Retail dealers at 
various points are raising their prices, one of the 
cities heard from this week being Boston. With a 
sudden cold wave there will doubtless be other ad- 
vanees by retailers. 


Trade in the West and Northwest is fairly active, 
The movement of coal westward, however, is unsatis- 
factory, though October figures for this movement are 
likely to show some surprising totals. At the head 
of the lakes the supplies in docks increase but slow- 
ly and there is renewed talk of a shortage when 
navigation closes. Indeed it is said that this winter 
will see a greater lack of hard coal in the Northwest 
than last winter. There is a good demand from iron 
ore and grain shippers for tonnage down the lakes 
and with the lower lake ore ports congested, some 
vessels are returning empty, not delaying to load 
coal. In Chicago territory car supply is the chief 
subject of discussion. All rail receipts are light and 
lake receipts are only fairly good. Trade at the low- 
er lake ports and in Canadian territory has been 
quite active. Along the Atlantic seaboard milder 
weather has restricted retail demand. but it is stat- 
ed that a sudden call for coal and a curtailment of 
shipments from the mines would show but enough 
at tidewater for 2 or 3 days. Very little coal is re- 
ported going into storage at the great yards in New 
Jersey and at Port Reading. 

The demand for steam sizes is active and for the 
softer, freer-burning grades it is excellent with sup- 
ply none too good. The harder grades are in less 
demand and the supply is adequate to consumers’ 
needs. 

Anthracite continues to go to European ports. The 
movement is chiefly due to the very low ocean 
freights now obtainable and does not presage any 
permanent increase in export business. In all 

furopean countries anthracite is more of a lux- 
ury than on this side and the present movement is 
of slight significance. We note a shipment of 3,800 
tons of Reading anthracite from Philadelphia to 
France. 

Prices for free-burning, white ash coal f. o. b. 
New York Harbor ports are, Broken, $4; egg, $4.25; 
stove and chestnut, $4.50. 


BITUMINOUS. 


There is no let-up in the demand for coal in the 
Atlantic seaboard bituminous trade, nor ts there any 
immediate prospect of a better supply of cars at the 
mines. The demand for coal is widespread, but is 
strongest from all-rail territory and from points 
along Long Island Sound. With adequate car supply 
the situation would be much easier. As it is, de- 
mand for coal is even stronger thts week than last 
and the car situation is, if anything, worse. 


At points beyond Cape Cod demand is hardly as 
brisk as it has been owing to the heavy arrivals a few 
weeks ago. Trade along Long Island Sound is call. 
ing for a very large tonnage, which producers are ut- 
terly unable to supply. New York Harbor trade has 
improved, but is getting nearly all the coal needed. In 
all-rail territory consumers are clamorous for coal, 
while producers are restricting shipments to a part of 
each individual’s demand in order to have some coal 
for all regular customers. 


Transportation from the mines to tidewater is fair- 
ly good. Car supply at the mines which last week 
was about 50 per cent of the needs or most produc- 
ers, is this week even scantier. There is yet a great 
fleet of vessels at points to the eastward and the 
lower loading ports, particularly Philadelphia, are al- 
most bare of vessels. As a result tonnage is in de- 
mand and coastwise freight rates are firm. We quote 
from Philadelphia as follows: Providence, New Bed- 


ford and the Sound, 60@65c.; Boston, Salem, Port- 
land and Portsmouth, 70@75c. 


Birmingham. Oct. 28. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The production of coal in Alabama is quite heavy 
and the market is in a fair condition. Prices do not 
appear to be as firm as they might, but there is a 
good demand. The railroads are a little slow in handl- 
ing the product on account of a scarcity of cars. 

During the past week Messrs. E. O. Hopkins, presi- 
dent, and J. W. McQueen, secretary-treasurer, of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company, L. B. Mus- 
grove, vice-president of the Corona Coal and Iron 
Company, R. C. Middleton, president of the Alabama 
Block Coal Company, and J. S. B. Thompson, general 
agent of the Southern Railway, which handles the coal 
from this State to the Mississippi River, and thence 
by barges to New Orleans, were in the latter place 
looking after business. More than double the amount 
of coal is sold by Alabama producers in the New 
Orleans territory than was shipped there three years 
ago. There are no indications of a falling off in this 
trade. The discoveries of oil in the South have injured 
the market but little so far, and no alarm is felt for 
the immediate future. The barge line on the Mississ- 
ippi River and the all-rail routes to New Orleans are 
handling a large quantity of coal from this State. 

State Mine Inspector J. de B. Hooper said a few 
days since that no fatal accident had happened in the 
coal mines in this State during October, a report which 
could not be made for many months in the past. 


Chicago. Oct. 30. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Up to October 1, this year, Chicago has received by 
lake at least 100,000 tons of anthracite less than was 
shipped for the same period of last year. Shipments 
by rail have been on the increase. The lack of cars 
for carrying coal is very noticeable and many bitum- 
inous mines are suffering for the want of empties; 
in fact, production is being curtailed because the rail- 
roads have other uses for their cars. 

The present circular prices of anthracite coal in 
Chicago are: Grate, $5.75; egg, stove and nut, $6. 
Prices on bituminous coals in Chicago are as follows: 
Island nut, $2.10; Brazil block, $2.45; Hocking Val- 
ley, $3; Du Quoin, $2.25; Wilmington, $2.25; Poca- 
hontas, $3.35 * Thacker, $3.35; Raymond, $3.35. 

The County Commissioners of Cook County have 
awarded contracts to the following concerns to furnish 
coal to the county institutions for the coming year: 
O’Hara, King & Company, Randolph coal, from West 
Virginia, at $2.99 per ton; Baker Bros., for Junior 
Mine Coal, West Virginia, $2.57 per ton; likewise 
all anthracite coal used by the county at $6.50 per 
ton; William Kuecken & Company, Island City 
screened lump, from Indiana, $2.72 per ton. 

Cleveland. Oct. 30. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

With a lake market which shows upward tenden- 

cies in every other direction, the coal trade is in 


the strange predicament of producing a very weak ° 


market, due to the fact that the supply of coal is 
inferior to the available vessel room. For this con- 
dition of affairs the car shortage is directly respon- 
sible. It was hoped that some improvement would 
be seen this week, but instead of that, conditions 
have grown worse, becoming complicated through the 
heavy movement of domestic coal, and the fact that 
the railroads are finding themselves short of fuel and 
are forced to turn the equipment that ought to be 
given to the lake shippers, to carrying their own coal. 
The condition is such on the lake now that it is not 
uncommon for boats which ought to load in less than 
a day, to be held up for three and four days waiting 
for their cargoes, even after they have obtained 
places under the machinery. This, it must be ad- 
mitted, is the exception rather than the rule, but 
the general conditions are bad enough. It has be- 
come a serious question with some of the shippers 
whether they will be able before the season of navi- 
gation is over to meet their contracts with the 
dealers in the Northwest. The rates out of Cleveland 
have not changed, holding nominally at 60c. to Mil- 
waukee and 35c. to Duluth, with the Soo and way 
ports bringing about 50c. 


Pittsburg. Oct. 30. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—The shortage of railroad cars continues to 
retard shipment, but the supply was somewhat im- 
proved this week. A lack of adequate transportation 
facilities at this time is severely felt by the coal com- 
bination, as strenuous efforts are being made to fill 
all the contracts for coal destined for the Northwestern 
market before the close of navigation on the lakes. 
The demand for Pittsburg coal has not declined and 
prices are firm. The Clyde Coal Company, which 
opened a mine at Frederickstown, on the Monongahela 
River recently, has it in full operation. The Monon- 
gahela River Consolidated Coal and Coke Company 
still has a large tonnage loaded and ready to go to the 
Southern markets on the next rise, but there are no 
indications that the rivers will soon be navigable. 


Connellsville Coke.-—The coke production last week 
was larger than the week before, by about 5,000 tons, 











but the shipments were less, the car supply being about 


250 short. Prices are unchanged, furnace coke being 
quoted at $2 and foundry at $2.50@$2.75. The total 
number of ovens in the region has been increased by 
100 to 21,8383. Of these, 19,817 were active and 
2,016 were idle. The shipments aggregated 10,897 
cars, distributed as follows: To Pittsburg and river 
tipples, 4,087 cars; to points west of Pittsburg, 4,682 
cars; to points east of Connellsville, 2,128 cars. This 
was a decrease of 199 cars, compared with the ship- 
ments of the previous week. 


Foreign Coal Trade. Oct. 31. 


Exports of coal from the United States for the 9 
months ending September 30 are reported by the 
Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, as below: 


1900. 1901. Changes. 

AmGhracite 2.0. .0scccsccvees 1,352,562 1,607,415 I. 254,853 
BACUMIMOUS occ ccccccoscvce 4,642,224 4,126,014 D. 516,210 
Total cccrcvsscccsvcccsece 5,994,786 5,733,429 D. 261,357 


The total decrease shown was 4.4 per cent. The 
distribution of the exports is shown in the table be- 
low: 





1900. 1901. Changes, 

GARRER ssiccccccdcccceseces 4,174,446 3,974,186 D. ¥ 
MeXICO ...ccccccccccccsesees 12,977 451,640 D. 61,337 
Central America............+ 6,531 11,100 I. 4,569 
West TORI. .ccccccocsecces 526,215 541,834 I. 15,619 
South America.............+ 1 221,358 I. 79,161 
SEE kcaudsadesseosvesene 469,105 435,236 D. 33,869 
Other Countries............. 163,315 98,075 D. 65,240 
TORS ccccvcsscccccccecse 5,994,786 5,733,429 D. 261,357 


Exports to Europe this year included 165,517 tons 
to France; 14,204 tons to Germany ; 28 tons to Great 
Britain ; 253,487 tons to other countries. Exports to 
France increased 30,207 tons, and those to Germany 
9,235 tons. 

Exports of coke for the 9 months were 294,375 tons, 
against 271,248 tons; an increase of 23,127 tons. The 
coke exported went chiefly to Mexico and Canada. 

An authority in the English coal trade writes as 
follows in relation to recent shipments of anthracite 
to Germany: “As regards American anthracite coal, 
the first cargo of 3,600 tons has been sold by the 
steamship Ormesby to Stettin for consignment to Ber- 
lin, and it is said that this coal will be 2s. per ton 
cheaper in Berlin than the equivalent Welsh anthra- 
cite; and our friends inform us that a large anthracite 
coal dealer in Hamburg is going shortly to America 
to arrange for supplies of this class of coal for Ham- 
burg, and no doubt, also, here the 1s. duty is helping 
greatly to enable this inroad of American coal. 

Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Co., of London and Cardiff, 
report under date of October 19, 1901, that at Cardiff, 
owing to the scarcity of tonnage, prices during the 
week have experienced a still further decline, and are 
nominally as follows: Best Welsh steam coal, $4.08 
to $4.32; seconds, $3.84; thirds, $3.48; dry coals, 
$3.24; best Monmouthshire, $3.36 to $3.48; seconds, 
$3.00 to $3.12; best small steam coal, $2.28; seconds, 
$1.92; other sorts, $1.56. 

The above prices for Cardiff coals are f. 0. b. Car- 
diff, Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouth- 
shire descriptions are f. o. b. Newport, exclusive of 
wharfage, but inclusive of export duty, and are for 
cash in 30 days, less 2 1-2 per cent discount. 

Tonnage has been scarcer, but, notwithstanding, 
rates of freight are, if anything, easier, especially to 
the East. Some rates from Cardiff are: Algiers, 
$1.20 ; Marseilles, $1.25; Genoa, $1.26; Naples, $1.32; 
Port Said, $1.20; Singapore, $3.36; Las Palmas, 
$1.44; St. Vincent, $1.62; Rio Janeiro, $2.64; Santos, 
$2.88; Buenos Ayres, $2.76. 


CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and rare 
elements, see page 590). 


New York. Nov. l. 


Heavy Chemicals—Domestic high-test alkali is sold 
at quotations given in the table. Caustic soda for 
1902-03 continues to sell well at $1.8744@s1.90 per 
100 Ibs. fo.b. domestic works. Biscarb soda is quiet. 
Sal soda moves freely on contract. Next year’s bleach- 
ing powder sold around $1.90 per 100 Ibs. for prime 
Liverpool, $1.80 for German, and $1.70 for other con- 
tinental makes, wuile the little produced in this 


country is contracted for at about $1.75. For early 
delivery bleach is quoted as below: 
Prices per 100 lbs. are as below: 
Domestic. Foreign. 
ec 
Articles. F. o b Works. In New York. In New York. 
Alkali, 58% .. Hi sie Ue RTI S00 <00eeee 
pee en es 82% a.  ¢seebaelbn . (2 »0eoreeenn 
austic o a, 
high test...$1.90 @$1.92% .......... $2.25 @$2.50 
BOWE. BO. . se ccencees 28 @ a ss a 
TOTEM. is veasecess ME, anon 
Seen 8.25 8.75 @ 4,00, 
Sal. Soda Sakis oan 5 6 ss 
sal. a conc. 1. VO i -j — csesecceses ° 
Bicarb. Soda.. .95 ne 1.3874@ 1.75 
Bicarb. Soda, 
eas + SMB DBD tw cescce «= to no nnwsee 
Bleach. ns 
PTA. usiéeeunee  ossbeyenes 1.90 @ 2.00 
TEMES etc sesekie. )1 daogubehen 1.75 @ He 
RT NS Svesin caus 8.25 8.37% 9.75 @10.00 
CM: Dike GONE... onces06000 8.3714@ 8.62% 10.25 @10. 
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Imports of heavy chemicals into the United States 





in the 9 months ending September 50 were as below: 
Bleaching PWG Ib.......e.eeeeeee 97,775,409 81,091,413 
Chlorate of potash, 1b 944,194 588 ,143 
Caustic SOUR, WD. ose secs cesess 6,329,931 2,694,561 
tial SOUR, Gidsevedsteeeet tes .. 3,809,386 3,388,258 
Rade sab; Wovsssecsteswenewextons 57,444,127 19,471,387 

Notable decreases this year were 66 percent in soda 
ash, 57 percent in caustic soda, and 38 percent in 


chlorate of potash. Our production of all these has 
largely increased, satisfying much of the demand that 
has heretofore been filled by the imported articles. 


Acids —Dearer raw material has advanced prices 
of muriatic, nitric and sulphuric acids. The demand is 
fairly good for this season. Deliveries are principally 
on contracts taken some time ago, so that the present 
advance will not be felt by regular consumers for 
some time yet. Blue vitriol is firm, at unchanged 
prices. In the 9 months ending September 30 the ex- 
ports of blue vitriol from the United States amounted 
to 47,081,121 Ibs., as against 41,437,230 Ibs. last year ; 
showing an increase of 5,643,891 Ibs., or 12 percent. 
The leading purchasers were Italy, Austria, France 
and Holland, and some has also been sent to the far 
East, especially to Africa. 

Quotations are per 100 lbs., as below, unless other- 
wise specified, for large lots in carboys or bulk (in 
tank cars), delivered in New York and vicinity: 


Acetic Com’l..cccccccccce 28% Tee, GD: ecko dcvacs $4.37% 
Blue Vitriol..... 4.6244@4.75 eer 5.25@5.50 
Muriatic 18%........6. 1.45 Sulphuric, 50% bulk, 

Muriatic, 20%...-.eeeee 1.601% TOM cccccoce 14.00@16.00 
Muriatic, 22%.....sse0. 1.75 | Sulphuric, 60 ......... 1.00 
Nitric, 309... .cccocees 4.12% ** bulk _ton18.00@20. 
a re 4.37% Sulphuric, 66° ........ 1.20 
Nitric, Q¥becisssccnved 4.62% ** bulk, ton21.00@23.00 


Brimstone.—Arrivals at New York this week were 
heavy, amounting to 11,200 tons. Spot and nearby 
best unmixed seconds are, therefore, easier at $24 per 
ton, and shipments, at $283@$z5+4, while best thirds 
are $3 per ton less. Imports into the United States 
in the 9 months ending September 30 amounted to 
119,481 tons, against 116,894 tons last year, an in- 
crease of 2,587 tons. In Sicily the market is very 
firm, and cable advices anticipate strong prices for 
some time to come. 


Pyrites.—Firm, as demand continues good. Freight 
rates from Huelva, Spain, to Charleston are 9s 3d 
($2.22), at which a charter has been booked. The 
imports of pyrites into the United States in the 9 
months ending September 30, aggregated 2,301,548 
tons, against 256,,625 tons last year; an increase of 
44,923 tons, or 14.9 percent. This increase is due 
chiefly to the heavy demand from fertilizer manu- 
facturers, making their own sulphuric acid. Domestic 
production is active, and deliveries are principally on 
old contracts. 

We quote, per ton, as follows: Mineral City, Va., 
lump ore, $4.90 per ton, and fines, 10c. per unit; 
Charlemont, Mass., lump, $5, and fines, $4.75. Spanish 
pyrites, 12@14ec. per unit delivered ex-ship New York 
and other Atlantic ports. Spanish pyrites contain 
from 46 to 51 percent of sulphur; American, from 42 
to 44 percent. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—Gas liquor is firm for ship- 
ment at $2.82144 per 100 lbs., while domestic is held 
at $2.75, f.o.b. works. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The market is weak, owing to the 
large accumulation of stock. The 21,283 bags arriving 
on the “Dart” will be stored in Baltimore. Spot is 
quoted as low as $1.89 per 100 lIbs., but little business 
has been done, even at this figure, as consumers look 
for a lower market later on. While it is true, deliv- 
cries of late have been heavier than last year, consump- 
tion has not increased correspondingly. Consequently 
the visible supply is in excess of demand. On the 
coast, however, the market continues firm, though 
freights are weaker, Practically no business is being 
done in futures, which are quoted at $1.90 upward, 
aer ording to position. 

The statistical situation in Chile during the 9 
nonths ending September 30, was better than a year 
‘go, as production has been so regulated that the 
“xcess over exports is only 13 percent, while last year 
t was 21 percent. On the other hand, the produc- 
‘ion is 9 percent less than last year, and exports not 
quite 1 percent less. Therefore, the combination has 
been able to maintain its high prices, and with present 
low freights its profits will be increased. 


Phosphates.—Foreign superphosphate makers show 
a better inquiry for American phosphates, but miners 
are reluctant to book long-time contracts at present 
low prices. Freight rates continue easy, and charters 
this week were 1,940 tons from Fernandina, Fla., to 
“tettin, Germany, at 13s. 9d. ($3.30), and 1,254 tons 
‘rom Tampa, Fla., to La Pallice, France, at 15s 6d 
($5.72), November sailing. Domestic demand is better 
and prices are unchanged. 
«Exports of domestic phosphates from the United 
States in the 9 months ending September 30, were 
(6,483 tons, against 491,567 tons in the corresponding 
poe last year, showing an increase of 15 percent. 
Sean buyers were Germany, Great Britain and 
F ys of phosphates into the United States in 
‘e 9 months ending September 30, were 118,255 tons, 
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against 79,141 tons last year; showing an increase 

of 33 percent. The greater part of these phosphates 

came from Belgium. We re-exported only 30 tons this 

year, as our manufacturers found better use for the 

material as a “filler’’ for fertilizers. 
We quote prices as below: 


~ ©. 4. f. Un'd Kingdom 
or European Ports. 


Crain 


~ 
oe 
" 
os 
os 












Phosphates. F.o Unit. Long ton. 
*Fla. hard rock (77@80%)..$6.50@7.00 6%@74d $10.53@10.92 
*Fla. land peb. (68@73%). 3.00@3.25 5 6d 7.00@ 8.40 
*Fla. Peace Riv. (58@63%) 2.25@2.50 5 544d 6.00@ 6.60 
tTenn....78@80%), export. 3.25 6%@7d 10.53@10.92 
tTenn.. -- 18% domestic. 2.75@3.00 Cebtde — wenesees 
ee 75% domestic. Fogeas bens, Neneeeene 
tTenn....70@72% domestic. 2.10@2.25 = cee ees nee ee eee 
tSo. Car. land rock....... 3.50 5 @5%d 6.00@ 6.60 
tSo. Car. river rock........ 2.75QS.25 = ceceee =§«_—=§=—nevvvece 
Algerian, rock...(63@70%). Gane” 644d 8.04@ 8.70 
Algerian, rock...(58@63%). =... ses 5iod 6.00@ 6.60 
Tunis, Gafsa.....(58@63%). ...... 54d 6.00@ 6.30 

*Fernandina. 7Mt. Pleasant. {On vessels Ashley River. 


Freight rates from Florida ports are about as fol- 
lows: To Baltic ports, $5; Continental, $3.24@$3.72 ; 
Mediterranean, $4.20@$4.56; United Kingdom, $3.84. 

from Savannah, Ga., to Continental ports, $3.18. 


Oct. 23. 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


There is no change of any importance to report 
with regard to heavy chemicals since our last advice. 


Soda ash is in good request at usual, varying 
prices as to market. For tierces the spot range is 
about as follows: Leblanc ash, 48 per cent, £5 15s.@ 
£6; 58 per cent, £6 2s. 6d.@£6 7s. 6d. per ton, net 
cash; ammonia ash, 48 per cent, £4 10s.@ £4 15s.; 58 
per cent, £4 15s.@£5 per ton, net cash; bags, 5 per 
cent per ton under price for tierces. Soda crystals 
are selling freely as usual, £3 7s. 6d. per ton, less 
5 per cent for barrels, or 7s less for bags, with special 
terms for certain export quarters. Caustic soda is 
in steady demand at late rates. We quote: 60 per 
cent, £9@£9 5s.; 70 per cent, £10@£10 5s.; 74 
per cent, £10 10s.; 76 per cent, £10 15s.@£11 per 
ton net cash. Bleaching powder is steady at £7@ 
£7 5s. per ton net cash for hardwood packages, with 
special terms for Continental orders. Chlorate of 
potash is meeting with fair attention, both as re- 
gards prompt delivery and over next year. On the 
spot business is reported at 3d. per lb., and contracts 
have been placed over all next year at a shade under 
the spot figure. 


Bicarb. soda is quiet but steady at £6 15s. per 
ton, less 24% per cent for the best quality in 1 ewt. 
kegs, with usual allowances for larger packages, also 
special terms for a few favored markets. 


Sulphate of ammonia is a shade firmer at £11 2s. 
6d.@ £11 3s. 9d. per ton less 214 per cent for good 
gray 24@25 per cent in double bags f. o. b. here. 


Nitrate of soda is steady and a moderate spot trade 
is reported at £9 10s.@£9 12s. 6d. per ton, less 214 
per cent for double bags f. o. b. here, as to quality 
and quantity. 


SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 
New York. Nov. 1. 


The list of prices per square of No. 1 slate, standard brand, 
f. o. b. at quarries in car-load lots, is given below : 


aa : : Se = cele 
Size, § ue kee o# as g LC e. ¢ 
Inches 245 & &S #22 nn 3S 5 FE : 
So 5 g2aeeac ss ¢ SE & 
Sse m@ me 45m OM AM a2 DO eB 
24 x 14 6.50 3.60 3.00 3.00 ... 5.10 3.00 ... .... 
24 x 12 6.60 3.50 3.00 3,00 3.80 5.25 3.00 3.75 .... 
22 x 12 6.60 3.50 3.25 3.00 ... 5.25 3.00 3.75 .... 
22 x 11 6.50 3.75 3.25 3.00 4.00 5.25 3.00 4.00 .... 
20 x 12 690 3.75 ... 3.00 ... 5.25 3.00 3.75 .... 
SS m@ Te Gee secs cue Ge cep Gee ee” cee cece 
20 x 10 6.80 4.25 3.50 3.25 4.00 5.35 3.00 4.25 10.50 
18 x 12 680 3.75 ... 3.00 ... 5.25 3.00 3.50 ... 
S'S Fe 3c, a0 as one, sey age ee GUE — ence 
18 x 10 7.00 4.25 3.50 3.25 4.00 5.35 3.00 4.00 10.50 
uw. fs 9 7.00 4.50 3.50 3.25 4.00 5.35 3.00 4.25 10.50 
3” SOR OR ee cn Obes. sees Ee Ee sec 
16 x 10 7.00 4.00 3.50 3.25 4.00 5.25 2.90 4.00 10.50 
6... 3 9 7.00 4.25 ... 3.25 4.00 5.35 2.90 4.25 10.50 
16 «x 8 7.00 4.50 3.50 3.25 4.25 5.35 2.90 4.25 10.50 
14 x 10 6.60 3.75 3.25 3.00 ... 5.25 2.70 3.75 10.50 
Mw 6s @ COD ces wee jscn sae Upc" Bae ee Oe 
M2 8 6.60 3.75 3.25 3.00 4.00 5.10 2.70 4.25 10.50 
Ms 7 6.40 3.75 3.25 3.00 3.75 5.10 2.50 4.25 10.50 
Ser eR Get oe deel ene ada “Fhe oe tee ose 
mf 9 BGP .020 tte ‘eee? ex ee eee ae 
12 «x 8 5.50 3.50 2.85 ... 4.85 2.50 3.50 9.00 
12 «= 7 5.00 3.25 2.85 3.25 4.85 2.00 3.50 9.00 
12 «x 6 4.80 3.25 2.85 3.25 4.75 2.00 3.50 8.50 





A square of slate is 100 sq. ft. as laid on the roof. 





Domestic trade continues good, and prices are well 
maintained in nearly all lines. Production in the 
older fields is quite active, and shipments are made 
as quickly as the car supply permits. 

Export business shows less interest, as demand for 
roofing slate in British territory is curtailed by an 
interruption in speculative building. 

Exports of slate from the United States in the 9 
months ending September 30 amounted to $692,444, 
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as compared with $632,647 in the corresponding 
period last year; showing an increase of $59,797, or 
9 per cent. The movement of roofing slate this year 
is estimated at 116,082 squares, as against 97,267 


- squares in the corresponding period last year; an in- 


crease of 18,815 squares. Leading purchasers were 
England, Denmark and Australia. The mill stock 
exported this year was valued at about $54,000, a 
considerable falling off from last year. Small demand 
from the far East and great Britain is given as the 
cause of decrease. 

Freight rates continue easy, benefitting exporters 
who had booked slate contracts for long periods. 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





New York, Nov. 1. 
Pig Iron Production and Furnaces in Blast. 


Week ending 
From From 
Fuel used. Nov. 3, 1900. Nov. 2,1901. Jan., 00. Jan., ’01. 


*ces. Tons. F’ces. Tons. Tons. Tons. 


Anth. & Coke. 182 215,550 221 300,675 11,654,730 12,757,139 
Charcoal ..... 31 8,325 25 7,475 319,213 336,330 


Total «..... 213 223,875 246 308,150 11,973,943 13,093,469 











The situation continues practically unchanged, and 
all branches of the market are showing great activity. 
Sales of foundry iron have been stimulated by the 
unexpectedly large demand from the cast iron pipe 
people, who report heavy orders. Other branches of 
the foundry trade are also busy. For steel billets 
there is almost a rush, and it is even reported that 
some German basic steel billets have been sold here. 

In finished material there is the same pressing for 
deliveries, and upon the whole the situation ought to be 
entirely satisfactory to makers. 

There has been a revival of the rumors relative to 
the organization of a new company or companies to 
compete with the United States Steel Corporation. It 
is impossible to ascertain at present how much basis 
there is for these reports. 


Birmingham. Oct. 28. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The pig iron market in Alabama is still firm and 
there are indications that an advance, the second 
since September 20, will be announced within the 
next ten days. The iron-masters spoken to during 
the past week, the transportation agents and the 
yardmen, all the elements making up the story of the 
market, coincide in the information. 

Within the next three or four weeks three furnaces 
should go into operation, as follows: No. 2 furnace 
of the Woodward Iron Company; Trussville Furnace, 
and No. 4, North Birmingham furnace, of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Company. Preparations are being made on 
one furnace at Ironton, and the Woodstock Iron Com- 
pany, at Anniston, is substituting one large furnace 
for two small ones. 

Orders for pig iron are still being placed for deliv- 
ery during the first three months of 1902, and some 
are being accepted for delivery this year yet. The 
statement is made that considerable export movement 
will be started from this section in the near future. 
The export movements during the past six months 
have practically been nil. 

The following are the quotations given: No. 1, 
foundry, $11.50@$12; No. 2 foundry, $11; No. 3 
foundry, $10.50; No. 4 foundry, $9.75; gray forge, 
$9.50@$9.75; No. 1 soft, $11.50@$12; No. 2 soft, 
$10.75@$11. 

In steel circles there is a good demand for billets. 
The plant of the Alabama Steel and Wire Company 
is working night and day in order to catch up with 
demands. Exactly when the steel rail mill will start 
is not announced. 

In finished iron, orders are on hand guaranteeing 
heavy shipments from the rolling mills for some time 
to come. The rolling mills at Bessemer, Ala., during 
the month of September, turned out and shipped 2,000 
tons of finished iron. Prices are good and promise to 
hold for some time to come. The rolling mill and 
tube plant of the Alabama Tube and Iron Company, 
at Helena, Ala., 15 miles south of Birmingham, is 
nearing completion and will shortly be put in opera- 
tion. 

Buffalo. Oct. 28. 
(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Co.) 


The pig iron situation continues to be of absorbing 
interest to those engaged in the detail of supplying 
customers’ wants. There is an unprecedented melt in 
progress, as is evidenced by foundries almost without 
exception making larger requisitions than ever before 
in their history. This creates a temporary shortage of 
iron, which is intensified by the curtailment of product 
which some furnaces are experiencing by reason of 
lack of coke. This does not come from the inability of 
coke makers to supply, but of railroads to transport. 
We hear of several furnaces, which sometimes market 
their products in this district, banked for days at a 
time for lack of fuel. Nearly all foundry furnaces 
have now sold their full output to the first of Janu- 
ary, and there has been quite a large business for the 
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first half of next year, with some sales running clear 
through to the end of 1902. The foundry and forge 
iron market, as viewed from this standpoint, possesses 
all the elements of strength and of confidence in the 
future as well. We quote below, on the cash basis, 
f.o.b. cars Buffalo: No. 1, strong foundry coke iron, 
Lake Superior ore, $15.50; No. 2, $15; Southern 
soft, No. 1, $15.75, No. 2, $15.25; Lake Superior 
charcoal, $18.25; coke, malleable, $15.50. 


Cleveland. Oct. 30. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron Ore.—The sharp demand for tonnage on the 
lakes has brought about an increase in the ore carry- 
ing rates during the last few days, and in consequence 
the shippers are paying $1.10 on the movement from 
Duluth to Ohio ports. The wild cargoes which are 
appearing from Marquette and Escanaba are few and 
in accordance the rates there have not changed nomi- 
nally, although it is considered that any business done 
must be on the basis of the Duluth movement. The 
shipment of ore is retarded by the scarcity of cars for 
movement from the boats to the furnaces. This is 
likely to result in a sharp falling away from the ex- 
pected total for the year of 20,000,000 tons. The 
movement for October at least promises to be disap- 
pointing. The prices of ore do not change. and the 
quotations are still $4.25 for bessemer and $3 for non- 
bessemer and Mesabi. 


Pig [ron.—The market is very active on the foundry 
grades, with some furnaces out of it as far as imme- 
diate deliveries are concerned. These furnaces are 
asking an advance in the price, demanding $14.50 on 
No. 2 in the Valley. The furnaces which have ma- 
terial to sell are still doing business on the old price 
of $14, Valley furnace. The producers are complain- 
ing of a car shortage for the movement of the ma- 
terial. The bessemer market is quiet; the prices 
are still $15.25 in the Valley. Basic iron is the sub- 
ject of discussion as to future contracts and the pro- 
ducers are holding out for $15 on contracts past 
January 1. The consumers have not refused to pay 
it. Present quotations are $14.50 to $14.75 at furnace. 


Finished Material.—The railroads are still buying 
rails for delivery next year and the tonnage now 
aggregates an enormous amount. The price is still 
$28. Bars are now easier to obtain, partly because 
of an easing up in orders and largely because an in- 
creased producing capacity has permitted the mills to 
catch up on contracts. The prices hold at 1.55c. Pitts- 
burg for iron bars; 1.50c. Pittsburg for bessemer steel 
bars and 1.60c. Pittsburg for open-hearth steel bars. 
Plate producers are complaining that it is difficult to 
get buyers to specify on former orders, and as a conse- 
quence the market has an appearance of weakness. 
This pertains only to sheared plates, as universal and 
light plates are very hard to get. The price is 1.70. 
Structural material is one of the leaders of the market 
still, the ordering being very heavy. The prices hold 
firm at 1.70c. Billets are variously quoted this week 
at from $28 to $30, orders having been taken on that 
range of values. The price depends very largely upon 
the urgency of the consumer’s need. Large billets are 
scarce, but small ones are almost impossible to obtain. 


Old Iron.—The trading in scrap this week has been 
heavy. The prices are: Heavy steel, $17; old steel 
rails, $17; old iron rails, $22; old car wheels, $17; 
old steel axles, $19; stove-plate, $10; cast scrap, $13; 
No. 1 wrought, $16.50; cast borings, $8. 


Philadelphia. Oct. 31. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—The market has improved throughout the 
East, owing to the surprising activity in Western 
Pennsylvania pig iron. There has been no well 
established advance, though inquiry shows that sales 
or rather contracts have been made at an advance in 
many cases, particularly of forge iron, of 25c., where 
the buyer got the kind of iron he wanted. Mill buyers 
have become a little alarmed in a number of instances 
over the disappearance of sellers from the market. 
Quite a number of consumers are now figuring on 
ordinary brands. The foundry iron stocks have run 
very low, except for No. 2X, but even in this branch 
we are in sight of scarcity. No. 1X 1s very strong, 
and the better brands appear to be exhausted. Besse- 
mer pig has wound up, nominally, at least 50c. Ex- 
ceptional quotations will not be given, but it may be 
said that No. 1X foundry is $16@$16.25; No. 2X, 
$15.50; No. 2 plain, $15; standard forge, $14; basic, 
$14; bessemer, $15. 

Billets—There is quite a commotion in billets, and 
urgent buyers this week paid $28.25. As to later quo- 
tations, there are too many statements and too much 
uncertainty to present any thing tangible. 

Merchant Bars.—With the great incoming capacity 
it is impossible to make guesses as to future deliveries. 
They are selling refined bars at 1.70; steel bars, 1.65, 
in car lots. 

Sheets——Consumers are cautious about providing 
for next year’s needs, and believe that the large pro- 
duction of incoming capacity will force a cut soon 
after January. As to intermediate deliveries, there 
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is call for every thing that we can turn out, and 
prices are about the usual quotations, where manu- 
facturers are able to squeeze an order in. No. 10 is 
2%; No. 28, 4c. 

Pipes and Tubes.—There is no sign of catching up 
this side of the holidays. Prices are made on each 
transaction. Merchant pipe deliveries are far behind. 


Merchant Steel.—For some reason, many hardware 
interests and other Eastern consumers are again in 
the market for forward deliveries. Strange to say, in 
some of this week’s transactions there was the appear- 
ance of concessions. 


Plate.—All manufacturers tell the same story. The 
enormous output elsewhere is catching up to demand, 
it would seem, but the new requirements coming up 
will keep the same strain between production and con- 
sumption. Universals and sheared plates are 1.75; 
but it is thought some of the new business that will 
eall for boiler plate and railroad work will get in at 
0.2 reduction. 


Structural Material_—The opening up of new busi- 
ness is a constant source of supply. Much of it is 
coming from our own territory, from New York and 
New England sources. Building requirements are 
taking more than for at least a year. The average 
quotation is $1.75@$1.80. 

Steel Rails —The talk of $30 is outside, not 
official, but in point of fact, no one knows what has 
been done. The railroad companies are not getting 
scared. 


Old Rails.—Old iron rails are held at $20@$21, 
and old steel rails $17, with unimportant transactions. 


Scrap.—There would be great activity in scrap if 
there was material to work on, but so many sources 
of scrap supply are sold ahead that it reduces the 
new area to the smaller stuff, such as evens, turnings 
and No. 2 yard scrap. 


Pittsburg. Oct. 30. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


About the only change in the iron and steel markets 
this week is an increase in strength, with firmer prices 
in all lines and an advance in bessemer and basic 
iron. Gray forge and foundry iron have not weakened 
to any great extent, and the increased prices of a week 
ago were paid for several thousand tons. The entire 
product of bessemer iron in the Valleys for November 
and part of December has been sold, some sales this 
week being at an advance of 15c. a ton. Basic iron is 
scarce and has advanced. There has been some heavy 
buying of forge and foundry iron for delivery during 
the first and second quarters of next year. 

The car shortage this week is more acute and 
serious delays of important shipments have occurred. 
It seems that the lack of motive power is also re- 
sponsible for the retarding of delivery. One instance 
noted is the shipment of material from a Sharon mill 
to Pittsburg, on the 18th, that did not reach its desti- 
nation until to-day, while ordinarily two days is the 
limit of the time for transportation between the two 
points. The railroads continue to make promises of 
a better supply of cars, but this week some of the 
large shippers say they have not received much more 
than one-half of their requirements. Building opera- 
tions have been affected to a great extent, not only 
by the inability of the mills to make prompt shipments, 
but in many cases by the failure of the railroads to 
furnish satisfactory transportation facilities. 

The steel rail market continues active and including 
the orders that will be carried over from this year, 
the business already in sight amounts to over 2,000,000 
tons. The railmakers had on their books for delivery 
this year orders aggregating 3,000,000 tons, in addi- 
tion to orders for about 150,000 tons, carried over 
from 1900. According to the latest estimates, deliv- 
eries by the end of the year will be short by about 
400,000 tons. The output of rails in 1900 was 2,383,- 
654 tons, and while the capacity of the mills has 
been greatly increased, it is believed the demand for 
1902 will exceed the supply. Never before in the his- 
tory of the steel rail industry has so heavy a tonnage 
been booked and the indications are that the entire 
production of the mills for 1902 will be contracted for 
before the end of the coming month. There is some 
talk here of a meeting of railmakers in New York 
during the week for the purpose of considering the 
advisability of advancing prices to $29 or $30, but 
the project does not seem to be favored by the United 
States Steel Corporation. It is argued that an increase 
in prices after the largest orders have been placed at 
$28 will be unfair to railroads that are likely to come 
into the market later. 

There is still a decided scarcity of bessemer and 
open-hearth steel pillets and no sales have been made. 
The business in bars and plates continues good, with 
prices firm and unchanged. There is no improvement 
in the delivery of sheets and the demand seems to be 
increasing every week. The combine and most of the 
independent manufacturers are still from two to three 
months behind. A considerable amount of business 
for next year has been booked. The demand for 
structural material is becoming stronger, but no 





change in price has been ordered. It is likely that 
the Wabash Railroad will place the contract within 
a week or two for the material for the bridge that is 
to span the Monongahela River at this point. It is 
estimated that about 10,000 tons will be required. 

There have been various rumors this week of con- 
templated consolidations of steel companies, but none 
has been traced to an authentic source. The latest is 
a $200,000,000 combine that it is said will embrace 
the Crucible Steel Company of America, the Republic 
Iron and Steel Company, the Union Steel Company 
and other less important concerns, with H. C. Frick 
at the head. The principal officers of the Crucible and 
Union companies denied to your correspondent that the 
companies they represent are interested in any way 
in the alleged project. 


Pig Iron.—The price of bessemer pig iron is now 
quoted at $15.25@$15.40, Valley furnaces; basic at 
$15.75, Pittsburg; gray forge, $14@$14.25, Pittsburg, 
and foundry No. 2, at $14.75@$15, Pittsburg. Several 
thousand tons were sold, but the exact amount of the 
sales cannot be given. Some sales extend into the 
first half of next year. 


Steel.—There is still a scarcity of bessemer and 
open-hearth billets, and it is doubtful if any can be 
had for delivery this year. Business in plates and 
bars is good, and prices are unchanged, bars being 
quoted at 1.50c. and plates at 1.60c. 


Sheets.—Both the combine and independent mills 
are over two months behind in their deliveries, and 
business is rapidly accumulating. No. 28 gauge is 
still quoted at 3.25@3.35c. for future, and 4c. for 
spot delivery. Galvanized sheets remain at 70 and 10 
percent off, and for spot delivery 65 and 5 percent off. 


Ferro-manganese.—Domestic, 80 percent has been 
reduced to $53.50 for delivery next year, and the for- 
eign product is offered at $50. 


New York. Nov. 1. 


Pig Iron.—The local market is active. Dealers 
report inquiries concerning deliveries into the second 
half of next year, sales for delivery during the first 
half are common, though the bulk of the business is 
for delivery during the first quarter. Few, if any, 
buyers seem to have anticipated the present strength 
of the market. We quote for tidewater delivery: No. 
1X foundry, $15.50@$15.65; No. 2X, $14.65@$15.15 ; 
No. 2 plain, $14.15@$14.65; gray forge, $14@$14.50. 
For Southern iron on dock, New York, No. 1 foundry, 
$15.50@$15.75; No. 2, $14.75@$15; No. 3, $14.25@ 
$14.50; No. 4, $13.75@$14; No. 1 soft, $15.50@$15.75 ; 
No. 2, $14.50@$14.75. 


Bar Iron and Steel.—Consumption is steady and 
demand very heavy. We quote 1.53c. for common bars 
in large lots on dock; refined bars, 1.63c.; soft steel 
bars, 1.65c. 


Plates.—Demand continues good. Prices are as they 
have been for some months, and no immediate change 
is anticipated. We quote for tidewater delivery in 
earloads: Tank, 44-in. and heavier, 1.78c.; flange, 
1.88c.; marine, 1.98c.; universals, 1.78c. 


Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—Further Eastern 
purchases by railroads have been made during the 
week. Prices are unchanged. Standard sections are 
quoted at $28 at Eastern mills; light rails at $28@ 
$30, according to weight. Spikes are 1.80c.; splice 
bars, 1.55c.; bolts, 2.60@2.70c. 


Structural Material.—There is little or no let-up in 
demand. We quote for large lots at tidewater as fol- 
lows; Beams, 1.75c.; channels, 1.75c.; tees, 1.80c.; 
angles, 1.75c. 


METAL MARKET. 


New York. Nov. 1. 


GOLD AND SILVER. 


Gold and Silver Exports and Imports. 
At All United States Ports in September and Year. 











Metal September. Year. 

3 1901. 1900. 1901. 
Gold. y 
Exports... $806,572 $162,912 $52,604,921 $35,136,681 
Imports. . 7,861,553 11,642,070 39,989,110 35,186,681 
Excess ...1.$7,054,981 1.$11,479,158 E.$12,615,811 1.$2,456,562 
Silver, ot 
Exports.. 5,723,708 4,835,153 47,501,891 41,488,379 
Imports... 4,171,935 2,469,820 30,270,430 22,765, 734 





Excess .E.$1,551,773 E.$2,365,313 E.$17,231,461. E.$18,722.64 

These figures include the exports and imports at all United States 
ports, and are furnished by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department. 





The United States Assay Office, in New York, re 
ports the receipt of 21,000 oz. silver during the 
week. 
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Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, New Y ork. 


For the week athe Oct. 24th. 1901, and for years from January 
Ist, 1901, 1900, 1899, and 1898. 


Total excess 
Gold. Silver. Exports or 
Period. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Imports. 


Week « ceccsecses $ 40,760 $ 401,845 95,146 B.$ 265,939 
1901 ..$26,108,329 4,055,363 25,524,100 146,985 B.44,430,281 
1900 .. 86,631,703 4,839,872 32,440,473 8, 930,651 EB. perf 153 
1899 .. 11, 646,120 13,129,057 23, 683,040 220 B.19,1 61,889 
1898. 7,274,687 91, '301,209 28,019,569 2 .117 1.61,500,170 


There were no exports of gold during the week ; imports were 
in small lots, from various sources. Exports of silver were chiefly 
to London; imports were from Mexico and Central America. 


FINANCIAL NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


No important change in general b 
The incident of the week has beeh the taking of 
$2,600,000 gold for export to France. This is not 
taken as indicating further exports, but rather as the 
method of closing up some heavy loan transactions, 
which was most convenient in view of a short supply 
of commercial bills. 


iness is noted. 





The statement of the United States Treasury on 
Wednesday October 30, shows balances in excess of 
outstanding certificates as below, compared with the 
corresponding day last week: 


Oct. 23. Oct. 30. Changes. 
Gah sceteccsnedsaeae $101, 935, 485 $107,842,068 I 906,583 
SllVEL cecececccvsceee 15,357,472 13,926,904 D. 1,430,568 
Legal tenders ........ 7,573,400 7,823, 264 «I. 249,864 
Treas. Notes, etc..... 53,422 41,775 D 11,647 
Totals ...ccccscesee $124,919,779 $129,634,011 I. $4,714,232 


Treasury deposits with national banks amounted 
to $111,242,330, showing an increase of $658,638 over 
last week. 





The statement of the New York banks, including 
the 63 banks represented in the Clearing House—for 
the week ending October 26—gives the following 
totals, comparison being made with the corresponding 
weeks in 1900 and 1899: 


777 000 $798 384,000 $884 589,700 

Loans and discounts. ...$695,777,000 $793,384, . 
Sean «.crdcasttavers 761,635,500 843,391,500 954,496,100 
Circulation .....cscovee 15,815,400 30,560,000 31,763,200 
BOOCR sccvsscvcrcseice 144,336,900 158,933,700 182,942,800 
Legal tenders .........-. 49,110,500 57,946,000 70,394,400 
Total reserve......... $193,447,400 $216,879,700 $253,337,200 
Legal requirements...... 190,408,875 210,847,875 238,624,025 
Balance surplus....... $3,038,525 $6,$31,825 $14,713,175 


Changes for the week, this year, were increases of 
$9,650,500 in loans and discounts, $9,382,000 in de- 
posits, $386,500 in circulation, $1,000,900 in specie, 
and $592,000 in legal tenders; a decrease of $752,600 
in surplus reserve. 





The following table shows the specie holdings of the 
leading banks of the world at the latest dates covered 
by their reports. ‘The amounts are reduced to dollars, 
and comparison is made with the holdings at the cor- 
responding date last year. 


1900. 1901. 


GOLD. SILVER. GOLD. SILVER. 
N. Y¥. Ass’d.$158,933,.700 =... eee eeee 82,942,800 ce eeweeeee 
England ... 164,012,470 .......... 181,757,055 = ..... 24s 
France .. 458,577,605 me. 873,905 471,791,315 $219,199,770 
Germany .. + 130,660,000 67,310,000 132,310,000 68,160,000 
ie eon 68,445,000 83,020,000 70,030,000 74,500,000 


Netherl’ds . 24,350,000 22,920,000 28,379,500 28,558,000 


Belgium ... 14,245,000 7,125,000 15,496,665 7,748,335 
Italy ...... 77,060,000 8,370,000 79,725,000 9,842,500 
Russia * 3523660,000 30,780,000 331,910,000 29,580,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New York 
are of date October 26, and the others October 25, 
as reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
cable. The New York banks do not report silver sepa- 
rately, but the specie carried is chiefly gold. The 
Bank of England reports gold only. 





The silver market, after declining to 26%,d.., struck 
hottom, and considerable inquiry resulted in advane- 
ing the price to 2654d. This figure is not fully main- 
tained to-day, and the market closes weaker. 





Shipments of silver from London to the Hast for 
the year up to October 17, are reported by Messrs. 
Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 

1900. 1901. Changes. 





[ng £4,912,292 £6,257,910 I. £1,345,638 
, 971,364 590,212 D. 381,152 
T 496,794 296,034 D. 200,760 

£6,380,430 £7,144,156 I. £763,726 


Arrivals for the week, this year, were £147,000 in 
bar silver from New York, and £2,000 from Australia ; 
total, £149,000. Also £31,000 in Mexican dollars 
from New York. Shipments were £85,000 in bar sil- 
ver to Bombay. 





Indian exchange continues strong, and all the Coun- 
cil bills offered in London were taken at an average 
of 15.97a. per rupee, the same as for several weeks 
past. India is not buying silver at present, the low 
prices being apparently no inducement. 


OTHER METALS. 


Daily Prices of Metals in New York. 
Silver. ——Copper—— -——-Spelter- — 





: oe Lead NY. StL. 
Byie af dp ekefas Sw 
8 33 £6 ° 4 ES soa vee ar Fy a 
19 4.85% 57% 26% aiss 16%... 25% @4374 a as @ 12% 
21 4.85% 5796 26%, @16 1684 1614 6444 25% ai sis os wisn Oni 
22 4.86% 57% 26% ais 16y 62% 25 @4: a @:. 4ar @4. tity 
23 4.80% 57% 20% @1OH 16% 63% 25 @s 31% at 2% @4 @t 12% 
74 4.86345 5744 267, @1634 1614 ha i Bt ae @i. 26 
25 4.8644 5136 2636 @IOS 164 Ohya 21% ai. Br at 2% at 1236 
20 4.8634 5746 2054 1656 16% .. 25 A. Lats as @s. 314 as. 1236 
28 4.8634 STK By, 1656 164 65 25 @i. nits a: @i. 21 ai. 12% 
29 4.86% 57% 20% 10% 16% 043% 24.75 @437% @4.27% @4.12% 
16% 4.324 425 4.10 
30 4.86% 57% 26% @16% 16%, 64% 24.85 @4:3714 @4.27% @4.12% 
1 43816 4.25 4.10 


31 4.865% 575% 265% oi 16% 65 24. 9g oa ast es. 27% @4.12% 
1 4.9634 5736 2614 @I68 164 CHOY @iaie 4.274% 4.12% 


London quotations are per long ton, (2,240 lbs.) standard copper, 
which is now the equivalent of the former g.m.b’s. The New 
York quotations for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots or 
wirebars; the price of electrolytic cathodes, is usually 0.25¢ lower 
than these figures. 


Note——Owing to an _ unfortunate _ transposition, 
which occurred in ‘“‘making up” last week, the figures 
for Lake and electrolytic copper were incorrectly given 
in our table of daily prices. The figures given in the 
text were correct. The prices for October 25 of all 
metals were also omitted. In order to make full cor- 
rection, and to preserve the record, the figures for 
last week, as well as those for the present week, are 
given in the table above. 


Copper.—During the week under review, a fair busi- 
ness has taken place, and most of the outside interests 
seem to have become well sold up for this year’s deliv- 
ery. There have been rumors that a few transactions 
have taken place for next year, but we have been 
unable to get these reports confirmed. Prices are a 
shade firmer, and we quote Lake copper at 16%@ 
16% ; electrolytic in cakes, wire bars and ingots at 
1614, in cathodes at 16c.; casting copper, at 15%@ 
15%Ke. 

The market for standard copper in London, which 
closed last week at £64 12s. 6d., opened strong on 
Monday at £65, and ruled steady at about that figure 
throughout the week. At the close the quotations are 
cabled as £65 2s. 6d.@£65 5s. for spot, and £1 lower 
for three months. 

Statistics for the second half of October show a 
decrease in the visible supplies of 1,600 tons. 

Refined and manufactured sorts we quote: English 
tough, £71.5s.@£71.15s.; best selected, £71.15s.@ 
£72.15s.; strong sheets,£80@£80.5s.; India sheets, 
£76 15s.@£77 5s.; yellow metal, 654@634d. 


Exports of copper from New York and Baltimore 
as reported by our special correspondents during the 
current week were: Holland, 470 tons; England, 
300; Germany, 133; Italy, 30; Belgium, 10; Austra- 
lia, 5; Manila, 1; total, 949 tons. Also 258 tons 
matte to England. 

Imports were 125 tons copper and 830 tons ore 
from England, and 2,672 tons ore from Tilt Cove. 


Imports of copper into the United States for the 9 
months ending September 30, were 56,230,624 Ibs., 
which compares with 54,443,378 Ibs. for the corre- 
sponding period in 1900; showing an increase of 
1,787,246 lbs., or 3.3 per cent. Imports of copper ore 
and matte for the 9 months were 66,046 tons, against 
30,089 tons in 1900, an increase of 35,957 tons. As 
the reports do not separate ore and matte, it is im- 
possible to approximate the copper contents. 


Tin.—Has been without any special feature. The 
demand from consumers is still said to be rather slack. 
At the close we quote spot tin at 24%@24%c., De- 
cember at 24144@24l4c. 

The foreign market has again ruled within very nar- 
row limits. It opened on Monday at £114.10s., de- 
clined on Tuesday to £113.17s. 6d., advanced again 
on Thursday at £114.2s. 6d., and the closing quota- 
tions are cabled as £113 15s.@£113 17s. 6d. for spot, 
£108 7s. 6d.@£108 10s. for three months. 

Statistics for October show a decrease of 1,000 tons 
in the visible supplies. 

Imports of tin into the United States for the 9 
months ending September 30, are reported as follows, 
in long tons of 2,240 lbs. : 








1900. 1901. Changes. 

GE * iris c ves cadtlvtecveccssiins 11,169 14,028 I. 2,859 

AOSTFANE 2c ccrcccrscccvcccccscceres 165 332 a 167 

Great Brithim ..cccccccccccccvsces 11,635 10,006 D. 1, = 
TID oa 60.o 0 ks cidceciesectncesdnse 1,354 898 D. 

Other countries .......--seeeeeeee 163 142 D. on 

WON, 66 cd dcddessvevese caseean 24,486 25,406 x, 920 


The total increase was 3.8 percent. There was a 
considerable gain in receipts direct from the Straits, 
but a decrease in imports made through European 
ports. 


Lead.—Is quiet and unchanged. We quote St. Louis 
at 4.25@4.321%4; New York, 4.321446@4.37%c. 

The foreign market is again easier, Spanish lead 
being quoted at £11.8s. 94.@£11.10s.; English lead 
2s. 6d. higher. 


Imports of lead in all forms into the United States 
and re-exports of foreign lead refined here in bond are 
reported as below, by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department. The figures are in short tons, 
of 2,000 Ibs. : 

1900. 1901. Changes. 
BOOS te PU WON ClRiis oo cosine cctv 204 144 D. 60 














Lead in ores and base bullion.......... 83,394 86,014 I. 2,620 
I co icides ccecdideeee 83,598 86,158 I. 2,560 
EE S44242.c.0ehecesadededeabeans 72,577 77,844 I. 5,267 
I, Bk ccc cededcécakedad 11,021 8,314 D. 2,707 


Of the imports this year, 60,163 tons, or 70 percent, 
were from Mexico, and 21,680 tons, or 25.2 percent 
from Canada. In addition to the re-exports, there 
was exported in the 9 months this year 2,363 tons of 
domestic lead, which compares with 238 tons last year. 


St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Commis- 
sion Company telegraphs us as follows: Lead is 
steady and unchanged. Chemical lead is 4.25c., soft 
Missouri metal 4.2714c., and desilverized 4.32%4c. 


Spelter.—Continues very firm indeed. ‘There is a 
continued good demand on the part of consumers, 
whilst producers are said to be sold up for a few 
weeks to come. The ruling quotations are 4.10@4.15 
St. Louis, 4.25@4.30 New York. 


The foreign market is firm, good ordinaries being 
quoted at £16.15s., specials 5s. higher. 


Exports of spelter or metallic zinc from the United 
States for the 9 months ending September 30, were 
2,692 short tons, which compares with 20,469 tons for 
the corresponding period in 1900, showing a decrease 
of 17,777 tons. Exports of zinc ore for the 9 months 
were 29,286 tons, against 29,965 tons in 1900, showing 
a decrease of 679 tons this year. 


St. Louis Spelter Market—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: Spelter is 
strong, with an upward tendency. The latest sales 
are on a basis of 4.10c., East St. Louis. 


Antimony.—Continues in fair demand. We quote 
Cookson’s at 10c.; Hallett’s, 83¢c.; Hungarian, Ital- 
ian, Japanese and United States Star at 814c. 

Imports of antimony and antimony ore into the 
United States for.the 9 months ending September 30, 
are reported as below, in pounds: 


1900. 1901. Changes. 
Metal and regulus............. 2,705,621 3,033,577 I. 327, O56 
BEEN GED. doc ccccscccseee 3, 928,722 1, 618, 896 D. 2, 309, 826 


There has been a large increase in metal receipts, 
accompanied by a heavy decrease in ore imports. 


Nickel.—The price continues firm at 50@60c. per Ib., 
according to size and terms of order. 


Exports of nickel, nickel oxide and nickel matte 
from the United States for the 9 months ending Sep- 
tember 30, were 451,219 Ibs., which compares with 
4,546,433 for the corresponding period in 1900; show- 
ing a decrease of 95,214 lbs., or 2.1 per cent, this year. 


Platinum.—Consumption continues good and prices 
are strong. Ingot platinum in large lots brings $20@ 
$21 per ounce in New York. In London prices are 
about on a parity with the New York rate. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best ham- 
mered metal from store in large quantities, is worth 
82c. per gram. 

Imports of platinum into the United States for the 
9 months ending September 30, were 4,955 lbs. For 
the corresponding period in 1900 the imports were 
5,464 lbs., showing a decrease of 509 lIbs., or 9.3 
percent, this year. 

Quicksilver.—The nominal quotation in New York 
continues $51 per flask, but the metal can sfill be 
had for somewhat less, $49.50 for large orders. In 
San Francisco the quotations are $47@$48 per flask 
for domestic trade, and $43@$44 for export. The 
London quotation is £9 per flask, with the same price 
quoted from second hands. 


Exports of quicksilver from all United States ports 
for the 9 months ending September 30, are reported 
by the Bureau of Statistics at 590,607 Ibs., against 
622,707 lbs. for the corresponding period in 1900: a 
decrease of 32,100 Ibs., or 5.1 percent, this year. 


Minor Metals and Allous.—Wholesale prices, f. 0. b. 
works, are as follows: ; 


Ae: ae -. S@STel Per Ib 
eo ee f ingots. ¢.| Ferro-Tungsten (37%)...... 

No. 2, 90% ingots...... 31@34c.| Magnesium ; “ae , ¥ ae sas 
Rolled sheets ......... 42c. | Manganese (over 90%)...$1.00 
Alum.-brone .......... 2U@23c.| Mangan’e Cop. (20% , Mn) 82e. 
Nickel-alum .......... 33@39ec.) Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn) 38c. 
DOME cv cveessviccceced 1.50 Molybdenum (Best)....... $1.82 
Chromium (over 90%)..... 1.00, Phosphorus ............... 50c. 
Copper, red oxide......... 50¢ MUGEN Fas idee ccdcce 70e. 
Ferro-Molyb’um (om: --$1.25 Sodium metal.............. 50c. 
Ferro-Titanium (10%)..... 90ec.) Tungsten (Best)........... 2c. 





Ferro Titanium ( 4h «$1.1 


Variations in prices depend chiefly on the si 
the order. , _— 





ae Joo 





Mexican dollars 


Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos. . 


Victoria as. cose 
Twenty francs.. 
Twenty marks 


Spanish 25 pesetas. 












STOCK QUOTATIONS. 





eet, —— Spelter.— 


| 
| 


—Copper.— Tin. 

Month. 1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. 
Se 16.25 15.58 26.51 27.07 4.385 4.68 4.13 4.65 
Ti. apeneess 16.38 15.78 26.68 30.58 4.35 4.675 4.01 4.64 
March ...000 16.42 16.29 26.03 32.90 4.35 4.675 3.91 4.60 
Oe” eee 16.43 16.76 25.93 30.90 4.35 4.675 3,98 4.71 
ae viessecs 16.41 16.34 27.12 29.37 4.35 4.181 4.04 4.53 
June 16.38 15.75 28.60 30.50 4.35 3.901 3.99 4.29 
DEM ssexven> 16.31 145.97 27.85 33.10 4.35 4.030 3.95 4.28 
August ..... 16.25 16.35 26.78 31.28 4.35 4.250 3.99 4.17 
_ ee 16.25 16.44 25.31 29.42 4.35 4.350 4.08 4.11 
October ..... 16.25 16.37 26.62 28.54 4.35 4 x4 4.23 4.15 
ON. Nes sees oe BOD woe BD 4.29 
Es sénece ee eee eee . 350 4.25 
TORE sacs se 29.90 4.37 4. 


The prices given in the table for copper are the averages for 


electrolytic copper. 
year 1900 was 16.52c.; 


16.77¢c.; for February, 16.90c; for 
16.94c.; for May, 16. 4c. ; ; for June, 16.90c.; 
August, 16.50c.; for September, - 16.54c.; 


March, 


The average price for Lake copper for the 
for the month of January, 1901, 
16.94c.; 
for July, 16.61c.; 
for October, 16.60c. 


it was 


for April, 


for 


Average Prices of Silver, per oz., Troy. 


1901. 
alee 
London. 


1900. 


fname 
N. Y. London N. Y. 


1899. 


——E——E 
London. N. Y. 


Month. Pence. Cents. Pence. Cents. Pence. Cents. 
SOmaary ....2.. 28.97 62.82 27.30 59.30 27.42 569.36 
February ...... 28.13 61.06 27.49 59.76 27.44 59.42 
SERED. onvcesene 7.04 60.63 27.59 59.81 27.48 659.64 
tn Gsecesnees 27.30 59.29 27.41 59.59 27.65 60.10 
ST. Acssesepans 27.43 59.64 27.56 59.96 28.15 61.23 
SD ccccbsseves 27.42 659.57 27.81 60.42 27.77 60.43 
a sesbesssbee 26.96 58.46 28.23 61.25 27.71 60.26 
August 26.94 58.37 28.13 61.14 27.62 60.00 
September ..... 26.95 58.26 28.85 62.63 27.15 58.89 
DEINEF .cccccs 26.62. 57.59 29.58 63.83 26.70 657.98 
November ae 29.66 64.04 27.02 658.67 
December ...... . — 29.68 64.14 27.21 58.99 

Cassa sk be s 28.27 61.33 27.44 59.58 58 


is per standard ounce, 


-925 fine 


The New York prices are per ane ounce; the London quotation 


UNITED STATES. 











Eight months. 














| 
| August. 
at icles. —ly Exports. 
ng tons. | Im- Ex- a ter 1 Do 
| ports. | ports. ports. | ein. |mestic. 

Orex & Metals.| ee er 7 

Antimony ae Pl babe es BRE Gn ipund Ecceeaun 

ore ... Sass 74 _ Se 

§Copper ..... x 4,266; 6,111) 21,681 4,321| 59,896 

“ore, matte! 12,065) 2,042] 57,008 6,693) 9,793 

Iron and Steel: 

Bars.roas.. ./| 4,149 3,006} 24,078 39) 39,269 
Billets. blooms, | 745 275 5,234 2| 27,153 
Hoops, bands... | 3418 16 _ 1,009 
Pig ivon | 4,308 2,235} 28,28) 126; 16795 
Nails & oe. (see sabhs EERE: subcpunten ee 22,187 
Rails ..... 18} 18,473 871)..... 249 877 
Scrap. . | 4,363} 2.344) 12,920]°"" 3,331] ~ 9,519 
momma plates.. | 794 1,560) 2938 81) 26,258 

tawie | 160] 5,573; 2.261 27| 53,695 
a 33 1 281 13 16 
lron Ore ... | 122, = 13,605, 609,085).... 37,966 

Lead ae 35 119 2,108 
“ore. bullion. | 8, 72 6,04)| 71,718) 62,357)... 

Manvanese or e,| 
SD ahnc ox 11,186 9} 10,371 102 ie 

Nickel ore, matte! * 4,662 199} 27,95ij........ 1,721 
uicksilver sae ahebeeris 19)... oncuces 230 

a sleep erns 2, 22 “22 709 778).. 

Tin &black plates 8,448 3} 42,128 107 407 
Mice cekis 64 170 Blbsbescus 2,248 
TOR ech caves, I-0on = Re konssdickccoccns ? 

Minerals. 

Asphalt.......... 13,953 48) 97, 

Brimstone ......| 17,978)... .... 109,161 151 ee 

Cement ... 10,233) 7,780) 88,112) 4,460) 50,041 

Coal. anthracite .|..... 213.801]... ... 7) 1454,223 
* bituminous. -_ ,862| 543.429/1304,025 2,083) 3 689,273 

Coke ...... BE nea p chad snectnar 263 051 

Copper sulphate. bens Bae BSR Sescccea sbeeueee 20,881 

Graphite pedense 5 Me.sees 

Nitrate of soda. . 18,869 184) 139,426 656 ‘ 

Phosphate rock..| 24 633) 108,3(5| 96,157 3u| 507 613 

eee. ceesnec DA Melee csénss 259 512)..... Ss 

Salt 24, 81 352! 120,510 87 6,582 





§ The figures for "ee are those given by the Treas- 


ury Lepartment. 


he statement made by Mr. John 


Stanton for the Assoc:ated Covper Companies will be 


found monthly in our metal market. 


‘These figures give 


the exports for August as 6,840 tons; eight months, 61,69! 


tons. 


Import Duties. 
Metals.— The dutie~ on meta!s under the present tariff 


law ar* as fo lows: 


ib. Lead, lc. 
bars. hs + 
Nickel, Se. a tb 


lke ie on pigs and bars. 


a lb. on lead in ores; 
2i.c on sheet. pipe and manufactured forms. 
Quicksilver. 7c. a lb. Speiter or zinc, 
2c. on sheets, etc. 


2éc. 


tin and platinum are [ree of duty. 
Minerals.—Duties are: Asphalt, crude, $1.5? per ton, 


and refined $3 per ton. 


Coal, 


coke, 2u% ad. a. 

d-aulic, m. bulk, 8e. per 10 Ibs. and ip 
Copper sulphate, lee. alb_ Salt 

lbs , and in bogs. etc., Ic. 


are fre of duty 


a lb 


Antimony, metal or rezulus, 3c. a 
on pigs, 


Copper. 


bituminous, tic. long ton: 
Cement, Roman Portland and hy- 


packages 7c. 


in bulk, 8c. per 100 


Brimstone, anthracite coal, 
graphi e, ph: ‘sphate rock, pyrites and nitrate of soda 


| 


Nov. 2, 1901. 





















































NEW YORE 
Par Oct. 25. Oct. 26. Oct. 28. Oct. 29. Oct. 30, Oct. 81. 
Company and Location. _val. > L. H. L. H. L. H. L. H. L. H. L. Sales 
Re eg ke ee aS uwaa pol ...Colo. $1 “< GR wtd Jats oe ~ 500 
DED docu oaee sebhnesssséGnasnes --Mont. 25 MA neee MA cece coos sveoe a MOD stan ance 600 
Amalgamated C............+2e006 Mont. 100 89.50 88.25 88.25 86.25 86.25 83.95 87.13 83.88 87.50 86.13 86.13 |__|: 320,550 
TIS i5opepscewnen eel -Mont. 25 36.25 36.00 36.00 35.75 35.50 34.68 35.50 34.50 35.50 35.25 34.88 8,400 
ES i “a See cess ess’ Gesu nanw > Skee ~ acevo aeeey aa* eee 1,000 
DCS: ccevesestesecapestaed SG UE sane abso pee: sabe ese \iends ron P 
Best & Belcher.............+- coooeNeV,. 3 .eee cooe 1.25 .«. ose cece 18 cee e000 eee 500 
Breece ..... eee s ee cceccserecevees Colo. 25 .... . ll. bh: a0. “s6a%) 100 ae 200 
DEE, cccsceccdscescocsece eoe Cal, 1 .06% -061% . -06 -1l 50 
i eee tenses e weil Nev. 100 .06% Sibi ; ee ‘ paves cess peeeessseee see SNE 
ee Saar Nev. 100 1.90 : 5 185. 6 .06 OO Soi aeee ease Re 
OS ere .-Colo. 2% .06 : ; eek Mine cuss penal Sine oa tiatate 1.000 
PUREE. GMB. sn ssvapesenabese Colo. Swe : ‘ -50 wha Se? bate "300 
Deadwood ......sccrscceesccees 8. Dak. 25 .... ste ee tees agee  ceee 08% ‘ 1,500 
a ee ae Colo ae tees nels =. Laur Sewn  aakk ees 900 
Hale & NorcrossS............+++0+. Nev. B secs ° ae cose cove 
BEGrM BWV! 2c cccccccccccccsovce Utah. 25 .... e200 scee cece 300 
BRO BUVST ccccccccscvcccccecscees Ome. BO case cove acinus “ ” cose «688.25 1,000 
EE cpt eccekickyssee essen eucek Colo eee 46 45 eae aban , 
RMD ME.) So ob5 ous cunsoecksedek Colo i526 se eas sas tees OES 800 
PEUEEEOM sccccsesdoccsnccoscceceses Nev 3 Se0 cece pose eve 13 200 
CE Sasccasseuaesssneent Colo. 5 .20 D> axis Seen! Wass ewes 
SME SEU Sc peue an vieausetosee Utah. 100 .... 11.38 10.88 SaeEt see 4,000 
DONE cGhas seh sacasssetivewyeseeeee Nev BS sine eee. kamen eS ar ; 250 
DE. cccee nsw eesckeusssaeuw Colo 1 -09 .09 awe sen ane wae’ dewe! Vag 400 
PE cb cabon see's. wed 0000s sea Ariz 1 ra% 07 aoe see MU 203. svete O08 
WEIR OR ia ces pea Colo. 4 a or eG hee MRC asc vases \ Gisy “Me 
Qubckehiver ...cccscsccscccccccsccs Cal. 100 -425 6006 ees ase 
Quicksilver pf. .......ccccccccvcves Cal. 100 11.00 coos ee eee 
Sierra Nevada ......ccccscccsescs Nev. B woe sees sees 11.00 ... eee 100 
Standard Con. «2. .5.ccevcsvcccccses Cal RD ID. abccs @520 etee. “sens sD see ee 100 
SN RMD «6s o's 3056 <0 90000 60098 N. C 10 4% 416 % % 4% “4 Gi * Gee -caae .sse0 300 
Pb cobtiunesesinnhsseeesvsyese Colo Ds a 13 4% 4% 454 434 500 
Coal and Industrial Stocks 
Die Ant EE 5G v0 sen esens ce U. S. $100 22 = 21 ee so 6 22 «420 21 20% 22 21 
A Se Ee ee U.S. 100 8 82 85 82 83 82 81 a 82% 81 82 81 
Dik MIRE GN 3 onset ceescdeseva U. 8S. 100 25% 25% 25% .... 25% 25 25K 25 25 i a o« 2670 
Am. Car & Fdy. pf........-.-+-+ U. 8S. 100 80% .. 80% 80 80 ee - o* 80% 80 80 824 
Pen ie “a aoe U. 8. 100 .. as 43% .. 43 42% 43 42% 42% 42% 40% . 9,325 
Seka NE, Eo 56555ss005ceseees 100 97% .. 97 a 96% 96% 965% 96% 96 og 9544 1,840 
Col. Fuel & EEE REE RACES Colo. 100 95 94 95% 95 94 92 es : 93 es 3,500 
Ce EL MEI Bisons es00censmene Colo. 100 14% .. 14% .. 15 144 .. ; sia os 500 
Int’l 8. Pump pbb Ss NesN sens nebeo U. S. 100 46 oe 455% .. ca oe - ° 46% 46 461% 2,700 
Int’l S. Pump pf...........---+- U. 8 100 .. os 87 i - ° 85% .. ° 85%, 13 
EE IONE 5s ebnsesesawse es Pa. 100 13% 138% 138% 138% 13% 18% 13% 13% .. % ss 400 
SERIE, MIAEE Os s0'so0s00050s45008 Pa. 100 45% 45% 46 45 46 45 es ais ‘ es 100 
areas | ae petetr debs nviane e - = oo se 19% .. = < 19% 18% 20% 19% 20% 7,700 
ationa | pf...0. ne ae  & ee ee ar os = oe os 88 84Y 88 1 
SEE TEES .:-.+2------0-255 Ss oe Gene ge io — :100 
National Salt pf..............-- U. S. 100 64 ii i 65% ~=Cw#sS os 65 64 66 a 900 
rrr Pa. 109 28% 28% 28% 29 2854 28% os a os gs 600 
Pittsburg Coal pf.............-+.- Pa. 100 93 92% 93% 93% 93 “> 92% we a oo gle 461 
Pressed Steel Car..........-.-+++- Pa. 100 40% .. 40% 40 40% .. 40% 40% 40% 40% 41% |: 4,900 
Republic I. & 8... Rinses skenone U. 8. 308 15% 158 15% Oo 15 o z 15 ee 14% °. 2009 
public I. ES ee . 8. 66X 66 4 65 66 66 66 te 28 
ET O.......00s0s00008 a ee eee eee 
ene PF Rt Bivccacsdssnessads . ~e ba moti it os oe ee 
MEE Socks assess ccnbes~ st -- 7 718 722 718 722 718 722 718 mt a 
Tenn. C. I. & R. R......--+--0e Ala. 100 62 60% 60% 60 6014 60% 58% 60% 59% 59% .. 6,900 
SE CE EERE. 0.» 5'50'to0e~~550 U. 8. 100 43 425% me 42% 42% 41 42X 41% 42% 41% 41% ©. 120,875 
U. 8S. Steel Corp. pf............- U. S. 100 92% 915% 91% S1% 914% 90% 91% 90% 91 90% 90% . 72,562 
Va.-Car. Chem.......+.--seeeee- U. 8S. 100 60% 57 59 57 re 60 oe 60 59% 6114 . re 
‘Va.-Car Chem. pf....-..--.----- U. 100 123° 118% 123 118% _ 125 121 123 122 193° «118% ( 
” Total sales, 605,820. shares. . oe 
wOSEOM, MASS. 
Par. Shares Oct.24. Oct. 25. Oct. 26. Oct. 28. sf 30. Sales 
NAME OF COMPANY. Val. _ listed. aa oe H. L. = C. a 7 a _ Sales 
Adventure Con., ¢......-- $25 100,000 24.25 24.00 .. 23.50 23.00 23.25 21.63 22.50 21. 
Eade Wie, ©. .+-.0000.2 5 100,000 ay) eee ce en te eer ee TE 3.16 
RIE Gon sn cnds0~ sss 25 80,000 5.25 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.00 4.50 5.00 |: boo 475 1d4i 
Amalgamated, c......... 100 1,550,000 89.50 87.75 89.50 88.25 88.00 86.38 88.18 83.38 87.00 .. 37.38 86.25 48,543 
Am. Gold Dreg.......--. 5 90,000 ey ae a ee oe fe ee” ey eee ; 
AE i ay “eee 25 60,000 aa eee Sf ethene: Bis Sue oe "55 
eS 25 1,200,000 - -. 36.00 .. 86.38 35.25 35.00 34.50 35.25 cee aces ae 
Arcadian, Bretccest.tsces 2 150,000 6.50 6.00 5.50 -- 6.00 5.50 5.75 .. 5.50 .. 6.00 5.50 1,655 
RTO Sb cknaessceeue , * .- a +. 1.75 . a ° y ; a 5é 
am wee AES res Esato dees _ 40,000 — - " = — ae seed +s “Ane uy 530 
REE oS any ; 5 . 37.50 37.00 35.50 35.25 35.25 35.00 35.75 35.00 37.50 35.75 1,860 
Baltic seponoeeeeeesees 25 100,000 ieee ; 44.00 -. 41.00  .. 41.50... 42.50 41:50 42:50 - 7 a 
ngham, Cons........... ¥ le ° ui oe -- 29. ci 40 | E 319 
Bonanza Dev.....-.---... 10 300,000 . oe ee 2 a ee eee eee hee 
URE Ooo. os 6k ce5ec 10 100,000 ee Ruin nG:. m segin Suter eM ase ge GARReY Mane? oa 
British Columbia ....... 28 200,000 a ee ae ere = fe 
ai. DE saséeavees , 75 6.60 653 .. 675 .. 66 ie 3 6.561 6.65 6.60 4! 
Catalpa | yg 10 300,000 cite saa td ie en, lee = a _ —_ ew one 
SNIP Sess = 0505500 . x 7 00 18.00 19.00 17. : ; 00 17.50 16.50 2.24 
<8 err 25 60,050 ae Aa ve is s i: — re oped a ee 3 
PMB. corn scvedncscs. 10 _ 193,750 4.50 4.00 4.00 .. ee EO or pee 
Cons. Mercur, g.......... 5 1,000,000 oe ee ee ee ‘. -- 2.00 e- 2.00 ae 2.00 1,090 
Con. '%- & L. M S...<% 10 110,000 wdhedh sos ee eee ee . ; 
‘opper Range, ¢......... f ’ y +. ++ 62.00 61.00 62.00 58.50 60. : 51.00 60.0 
Daly-West ---..--..s0+++ 20 160,000 wih 7 MR esse BBO. oe aa "20 
minion Coal ........ aoe ji -. 46. Ks a -. 46.50 45. J J : Rye 0 
Dominion Coal, pf....... 100 30,000 ee oo se cs a ‘s ie - —_ =_ 7a : — 
Elm River, c....... sscoe R « D - ve a -- 3.75 .. 8.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 ; ; 565 
Foanttin. Coasaassenesere 25 100.000 20 ot 17.00 ht glue 17.00 16.50 16.50 .. 17.00 :... 735 
uanajuato Cons......... : f R t 63 6.50 6.25 5. E : "9 
Humboldt, ¢.-.0000000522 BB 40,000 eae es ee ee i a oe See Oe 
. Royale Con., c........ . : . : -50 23.25 24.00 23.00 23.75 23.1 ae 
Mass. Con., C.......-..-. 25 100,000 27.00". 27.00 26.25 26.25 25.50 25.50 24.00 24.50 23:63 oS 24.25 1a 
Mayfewer, Crsseeveseseee 2B 100,000 4.63 4.50 4.75 4.25 4.38 4.25 425 4.00 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.88 3,401 
RES secccksneseusse 7 os - - a ns ee ie “a A oe , 
Michigan, C.......++++--- 25 100,000 14.50 14.13 14.25 — .. 14.13 14.00 14.00 13.00 14.00 13.25 13.75 13.38 1.085 
OE . & 100,000 45.00 44.00 44.00 43.50 44.00 43.50 43.00 41.75 42.75 41. 3 25 2156 
Mont. C. & C..........-. 25 200,000 ee ae POR os.” ee oe) a ae - 4 — 50 
NE. Gas & Coke : 100 00-000 ee Oh RR) PP ae! Oo Ae ake adan 
. Gas Dameasts . k se Ke - £00 .. S25 BOO... ee yee 
Old Colony, c........... - 25 100,000 5.00 488 5.00 450 450 .. 4.50 4.00 4.00 oo oma a 
Old Dominion, ¢........ - 25 150,000 27.00 26.75 27.88 27.00 26.75 _.. 27.00 25.50 27.00 24.75 27:50 26.50 4291 
Osceola, C....----++++e+e 25 93,000 102 101 101 100 100% 100% 100 96.50 99.50 96.50 ~.i00 99.50 3°745 
Parrot, 8 C.......0++ :.. 10 ~—-229.850 39.00 38.00 38.00 38.50 38.00 37.50 36.25 37.50 36.25 37.00 36.50 1/650 
Phoenix Con., C.......+-+ 25 100,000 6.25 6.00 ee -- 6.13 -- 6.00 -- 6.00 ae 6.00 ‘ 50 
Quincy, C............2+6- 25 100,000 -» . “ so joe oe 1.60 4. 1.60 1.55 1.60 5... 107 
Bhode Island, Dvsessbes< 25 100,000 4.00 afk ake 425 +» 413 3.75 4.25 4.00 4.00 3.75 470 
anta Fe, g. C....+-++0+5 5 es x \ % oo 425 -. 425 is . 8.7! 47 
SE OS ge eer 5 130,000 a e ey rsd a5 Et 6 4.25 4.00 1,140 
Shawmut Oil ............ 25 50,000 ee “a as + ‘6 es al al mae ie 
Tamarack, C.....-+-+++++ 25 60,000 3.00 -- 8.00 . be és es . BaF 
PERT NE C4 swe sen 5 25 80,000 es ie os me o« 22S me ai 
Trimountain, ¢c.......-.-- 25 100,000 42.00 41.50 41.50 -. 41.00 39.00 40.00 .. 49.00 
IN. Gd vo as 0nsess%s 25 160,000 26.50 26.00 26.25 25.00 26.00 .. 25.75 25.00 25.50 
United States, g - 25 250,000 16.50 16.25 . SS . SOMBER. ss 
U. 8. Ol.... - 25 100,000 26)... ea .. 12.63 ae oe ss ee 
Utah Con., g. . 5 800,000 , 23.50 23.00 23.88 22.75 24.00 23.50 23.00 22.00 22.88 
Victoria, g.... - 25 100,000 | 7.88 7.50 7.75 7.50 7.56 7.50 7.50 7.00 7.25 
Washington, c. ° 25 60,000 1s. see Ss ih es S25 os > ws 
Winona, c... 25 100,000 | es -- 2.80 2.25 ie ‘ 2.50 wo 
Wolverine, ¢ Se 25 60,000 | 60.00 oi -. 60.00 -. 59.50 59.00 58.25 
Wryantot,- €.....%.<20.525 25 100,000 ‘ [ae o- 320 2.00 “1438 


Official quotations, Boston Stock Exchange. 





Total sales, 120,065 shares. 
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; COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. LONDON. Oct 19. 
ales. 
SAME OF Par Oct, 21 Oct. 22. Oct. 23. ct. 24. Oct. 25. ame . Author- Last dividend. Quotations 
t amas’ va. oH. S. H. S. H. 5S. H. S. H._ S. S, Sales | AME OF COMPANY Country ized Par oo —_—— — 
+400 facia... $1 16 15) 16). ASH. 16:15 1G 15% 10% .16 13,000 | ____—sCCapital. value. = Amt. “Date. Buyers. _ Sellers. 
. eee 21 « 9 « a1 21 
Alamo ves 1 14%, 118% 114% .13% .14% .18% .14% .13% .13% .13% .13% .13% 90,000 | Alaska Goldfelds, g.-.-Alaska 1,300,000 1 0 0 2 3 Ret 1901 10 0 15 0 
Am. Con... oer a: a DK DO OF ye 27 20) De DO 2 | Alaska-Treadwell, g....Alaska ° , Oct., 1901 4 0 410 0 
200 jnceds.. 1 2 Os Oe -30 ory, 7278 | ‘Anaconda, ¢. 8...+.. :{Montana 6,000,000 5 00 8 2 Oct. 191713 739 
50 oo : = is ‘01% + ete Re See ‘ ; 5,000 Copiapo, €F-0---ee0eses Chile a ? : : : : quiz. 1880 73 : 217 : 
,000 mane 103% .08% 104 .03% .03% .03% .03% 03% .03% .03% .03% .03% 13,000 | De Damar, B. 8...-.-. = ¥ ay je : 
RM «3 s50°e 1 038% | 08%. oe “wate aS aa ae aa ’ | MR Ein ces dyes <a Mexico 1,000,000 100 1 3 = July, 101163 159 
‘000 Argent. Jr. 2 aa ..» 08% +.08% .09 .07% .09 .08% .08 .07% .08% .07% 9,500 | Enterprise oi... British Col. 200,000 1 0 0 ee 5 0 10 0 
Banner ... 4 “ "A os 10 40 18 10 10 +0 Frontino via -Columbia July, 1901 18 9 i 2S 
500 Battle Mt.c. 1-20 18% .10%.18% 19% 18% 19% ion ae 18% 19% ioe, «(OS | Ben “Mg. & Sm. . Brit Col. _ 325,000 - 1 0 0 " 86 96 
200 Back Bell. 3 : a.  S : ° ae : : ‘ LeRol, se gaeeseee Brit. Gol. 1,000,000 5 ° g 5 ° Nov., 1999 75 0 7100 
ue Bell. ss = ae ae a. <a 19 53 ne +3 “4 e Rot No. 2, g ---Brit. Co 4 July, ors = 6: St 6 
300 Beckton. 2 Ss OO OO OO Oe SS SS | ae 8 .:.:- ./..Colorado 250,000 «1 «0 0 2% Apr, 1900 1 3 3 9 
000 But’fily Ter 1 “ 1 = 01% “ . ae "013, 4 "013, a ‘o1y, bg 3,000 Montana, g., 8......Montana 660,000 100 6 Apr., 1899 49 5 3 
Cadillac.... 1 01 M4 08% 09% “ 09% 08% “oie 09 “oo * 08%, “08% 08% 7009. -«| Mountain Copper ...California 1,250,000 5 00 5 0 Oct., 1901 45 0 410 0 
800 Cent’l] Con. 1 091% 08% ‘ ¢ -08 ee a VOM - ’ Stratton’s Indp’ence .Colorado 1,100,000 100 1 0 July, 1901 100 126 
i 08% .- 03% .03% 03% 038% .03% .03% .04 .03% .03 ae . 
200 Champion.. 1 A 4 § . St. Jobh del Rey, g....Brazil 600,000 10 0 10 = June, 1991196 106 
Chicolo ... 1 -O2 -. 2 01% 01% 01% .01% .01% 01% 02 .. 4,000 | Utah Con.,g.(High. Boy)Utah 300,000 100 5 0 May, 1901 4100 500 
000 C.K. & N.1 02% 9.02% 102% 102% 102% 02% .02% 0214 .02% .02% .02% .02% 24,000 Velvet, g'..British Columbia 100,000 1 0 0 100 126 
250 c.C. Colum. 1 O7 06% 08% 06% 06% si 067 wis 07 ee 07% .07 5,000 Ymir, g. . British Columbia 200,000 100 1 0 July, 1901 2 2 6 250 
400 C.C.G. Ext. 1 6 us ‘ 07% 107 07 we European: 
000 C.C.&Mn. 1 ~~ -07 -- OTH .. 07% .07% .07% - ‘oo . he yes 074 1,000 | Linares, 1 .......00..5- Spain 45,000 3 00 7 0 Mar, 1901 400 500 
600 Cride &C.C, 1 - -: oe ve OD. OB aie ae 05%. Mason & Barry, ¢., sul.Port’g’1 420,000 1 0 0 12 6 ~= May, 1901 3 76 310 0 
C.C. Con. 1 -08% .07 .07% .07% .08 .07% .08 .07% 07% .. .08 .O7% 1,000 | Rio Tinto, € ....-..0+. Spain 1,625,000 5 0 0 £1158 Nov., 19014515 0 46 0 0 
Dante .... 1 045% .04% .04% .04% .05% .05% .05% .05 05% 04% .05% 105° 10,000 Rio Tinto, pref ....... Spain 1,625,000 5 00 286d Nov., 1991 626 676 
100 Dr.JackPot 1 -60% .60% .62% .62 .65 ah 61% 61% .62% 62° .62 .61% 25,300 Tharsis, ¢ .....-seeeees Spain 1,250,000 2 00 12 0 May, 190 600 650 
100 Eclipse ... 1 12% .12 i 124% .12% .12% .138% .13 12% .12% .12% .12% 54,000 Australia and N. Zealand: 
300) Elkton Con. 1 1.68% 1.67% 1.72 1.69 1.73%1.73 1.72 a 1.71) 1.70 1.72 1.69 21,190 Assoc. G'ld Mines.W. Aust’lia 500,000 i°¢ 0 1 '@ Wau, 1900 211 3 213 9 
500 El Paso G.1 .75 «74 sy, 78% .78% .78%4 .79% -79% .80% .80 .79% .79% 92,703 | Br’ken Hill Pr’p.s.N.S. Wales 384,000 8 0 1 0° May, 1901 116 6 117 6 
ss F. Rawlings. 1 19 .36 .19 16 19 .10% .19 16 .20) .18% .20  .16 1,000 *Great Bo’d’r Pr’p.W. Aus’lia 175,000 20 6 Sept., 1901 19 6 100 
Findley ... 1 08% .: 10 §©.08% + .09% .09 .09% 08% -09 -08% .09 .08 2,000 H’n'n’s Br’nhill, g.W. Aus’lia 140,000 100 7 6 Oct., 1900 315 0 317 6 
Gold Dollar 1.20 .19% .20 = 19% .20% «.20% .19% .19% .19% .19% .19% .195% 166,500 | Ivanh’e Gold C’p.W. Aus’lia 1,000,000 5 00 4 0 = Oct., 1901 818 9 91 8 
Gold. Cyele1 .62 .59 .65 .59% 60% 59% .60% .59% .60 .59 .60 .59% 14,000 | Kalgurlie, g ....W. Australia 120,000 1 0 0 rts Oct., 1899 312 6 315 0 
Gold.Fleece 1.40 .39% .39% .. .40 .39% .39% ..  .40 .35  .40 8.35 4,500 | *Mt. Lyell M.&R.,l.,c.Tasm’ia 900,000 3 00 2 6 Oct, 1991 400 426 
InghamCn. %4 .14% .13% .154% .15 .16% .15 .15% .14% .14% .14% .14% .14% 21,000  L’ke Vi’w C’ns’s,g.W. Aus’lia 250,000 100 5 0 = Oct., 1901 339 8 5 0 
Bs Ironclad .. 1 -05 ana .05 cn -06 .04 .06 -05 -05 -04 .04 es *Mt. Morgon, g...Queensland 1,000,000 100 6 Sept., 1901 412 6 2415 U 
470 Isabella.... 1 149 .48% .49 .48% .48 .47% .47 46 .48 47 .47% .47 25,220 | Wathig ........ New Zealand 330,000 10 0 2 6 Sept., 1901 5 8 9 511 3 
324 Jack Pot.. 1 144% 141 .45 .40 .45 .42% .43% .40 .45 .40 .43% .40% 1,450 | Indian: 
325 Josephine.. 1 .02 O01 0. @ 01% .01 -02 OL 02 «.O1 02 .O1 7,000 Champion Reef, g.Colar Fields 220,000 10 0 4 0 Sept., 1901 511 3 513 9 
340) Key West.. 1 01% .01% .01% .01% .01% .. 01% .01% .. se 01% .01% 8,000 Mysore Gold ....Colar Fields 250,000 10 0 4 0 ov., 1901 516 3 518 9 
500 Lexington.. 1 .07 .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .07 .06% .06% .. 4,000 | Nundyroog, g....Colar Fields 242,000 10 0 1 8 _ July, 191 200 226 
00) Magnet R.. 1 .02% .02 .02% .02 .02 .- 02% .. 02% .02 .02% .02 2,000 | Ooregum, g .....Colar Fields 290,000 10 0 $11 8 318°9 
‘ Margaret.. 1 as an re oe 015% «.. 01%  .«. aa ee ee ee | Ooregum, pref. g.Colar Fields 240,000 10 0 33 2239 
13 Margery... 1 02 a, toe Sn ck Ce i? AM cat I, | _ African: 
£00 Midway.... 1 .0554 .05% 106% .0634 .065 .06% .065% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 246,000 | Brit’hS. Africa,ch’d.S. Africa 5,000,000 1 0 0 rts. May, 1899 215 0 216 3 
00 Zs ¢...1 20 _. 02.01% 602 .01%] «02s «015% -«.02—s-«.01% .01% .01% 11,000 | Cape Copper, ......S. Africa 600,000 100 #50 _- July, 1901 415 0 500 
100 Mobile .... 1 02 01% .02 .01% .02 we ... Im 01% .. 5,000 | Cape Ooppet. ref.S. Africa 150,000 200 #50 - July, 1901 415 0 500 
00 Moll Dwyer 1 105% .05% 055% .054% .06 05% .05% .05% .05% 05% 105% .05% 4,000 | City & Sub’n(New),g.Transv’l 1,360,000 4 00 3 0. Aug, 1899 517 6 600 
Mol. Gibson 1 19 .15  .16 > 4G ae eee. Re ss a 4,500 | Con. Deep Level, g.Transvaal 200,000 1 0 0 = ¢ Gock 8-6 
00 : Monarch .. 1 04 08% .04% .. .04 .. .04%.03% .04 .03% .04 .03% | Crown Reef, g.....Transvaal 120,000 100 18 0 Nov., 189914 26 14 7 6 
0) F Montreal... 1 08%. ~=— 08% «02% +.038% = .02% .03% .02% .03% .02% De Beers Con., d.Cape Colony 3,950,000 5 00 £1 Mar., 1901 3717 6 38 0 0 
61 j Moon A’ec’r. 1 28% 23 .80 .28 .29 .28 ~ «.80 -28 .28 al 31 -28 1,200 Ferreira, § ..vccce Transvaal 90,000 100 30 0 Aug., 18991910 0 20 0 0 
00 Morn’g Star 1 05.04% + .05% .05 «05% «05-0 («04H CECH «OK 04% 124,500 Geldenhuis Est., g.Transvaal 200,000 100 10 0 = Aug., 1899 600 62 6 
00) i National .. 1 0254 |..  .02% .. .08% .02% .04 .03 .03% .03% .03% .03 6,000 | Henry Nourse, a. -- Transvaal 125,000 100 10 0 Aug., 1899 8 00 0 26 
00) H Nellie V... 1 "08% 035% 104% .04 104% 104 104 .038% .04% .038% .04% .03% 9,000 Jagersfontein, d Orange F. S. 1,000,000 5 00 6 0 Dec., 1900 2016 3 2018 9 
F New Haven 1 “05% +5 it ie 07 05% .05% .. .06% .05% .06%4 .06 11,000 Joh’n’b’g pe Invet.S. Africa 2,750,000 28 ¢@ 20 Aug., 1899 21 3 226 
Olive Brnch 1 "03% .03 .03% .03% .03% .03%4 .02% .02% .03% .03% .03% .03% 3,000 Jubilee, oseeeeee Transvaal 50,000 100 5 0 Aug., 1899 510 0 5615 0 
/ Oriole .... 1 ‘02% 0214 , 02% .. 02% 02% .021% .02% .02% .02% | Langlaagte Est., g.Transvaal 470,000 i160 3 0 Sept., 1899 3 26 383 7 6 
ov Orphan’ ::. 1 “91.” .19% 120 195 120 .19% .20 19% .20 119% .20 .19% | May Con., g.......Transvaal 290,000 100 60 Aug, 189413 439 
75 Pelican |_| 4 ‘01% 101% 101% .. eo | SCC ESRC (Sk. SG COS | Meyer & Charlton, g.Transv’l 100,000 1 0 0 8 0 July, 1899 500 55 0 
62 Pharmacist 1 : oy 07 ‘074, 07% .07% .07 .07 06% .07% .06% .07% .065% 17,000 | Namaqua, c ....Cape Colony 200,000 200 8 0 June, 1900 426 47 6 
00 p Pilgrim 1 “04, 06 04% 106% .05% .06% .05 “05 7 06 045% 1.000 Primrose (New), g.Transvaal 300,000 100 6 0 Aug., 1899 318 9 413 
; Pinnacle || 4 “08% r ‘oO 1012 08 09% .. .09% “oot 10 109% 3,000 | Rand Mines, g.....8. Africa 490,000 100 15 0 Aug., 1899 10 3 9 10 6 3 
Pointer ee 1 "05% 05% ‘0% . 05% ‘05% (05% .05% .0554 .05% . 05% .. 9,000 Robinson, g_....-.Transvaal 2,750,000 5 00 8 0 Aug., 1899 9 6 3 98 9 
- ; Portland .. 1 3.06 3.00 3.06 3.01 3.06 3.05 3.06 .05 3.06 38.01 3.00 .. 2'000 | Sheba, g ...... ..-Transvaal 1,100,000 100 O06. July, 189988 176 100 
Prince* Ajb 1 04% 104 04% 104 04% 04 04% «104 = .04%H «04 S04... 2'000 | Sim. & Jack Prp., g.Transvaal 5,000,000 5 0 0 4 0 July, 1899 600 6 2 6 
Princess 1 <a ‘02 04 02% .04 (02% “04 02% .04 02% | Wolhuter, g ...... Transvaal 860,000 400 2 0 Feb., 1899 400 450 
Progress... 1 04% .04 104% .04% .04% 04% 04 04 104% 103% .04% 03% 9,000 | ‘¢.—Copper. 4.—Diamonds —Gold. 1.— —Silver. *Ex-dividend. 
a Republic... 1 (04% 104% a 104% 05% .05% .05% 05% 105% .04% .05% .0456 _ 3,000 lee eee certs —Lend. 8. —Silv * “Been 
: Rob. Burns. 1 92% |... .03 .02% .03% .03 .03  .02% 103 .02% .03 .02% 17,000 
= Rose Maud 1 ‘06 .05%% .05% .055 .05% .0556 .05% .05% .05% .055%% .05% .05% 6,000 
15 Rose Nicol. 1 105 .. 06% 206 .06% .06 06% .06% .06% .06 .06% .06 2,000 MEXICO. Oct. 21 
=. - see Gola 1 01 a =a .O1 O1 ie sn . jin, 5,000 
1 ; e Sam. 1 .03 02 025 .02% .02% 02% 102% °: 03 .02% . : ’ — a — 
3 : 1. M... ss 1 1.25 .. 1.40 1.27% 1.40° 1.25%1.27 .26 1.25 .. 1.25% .. 19,800 Prices. || Silien 
« Vindicator. 1 03% .. .04 04 .. 04 -o OF 3s ae ss 1,000 | Name or Company. Shares 148 —___""_ || Name or Company. Shares Last airs 
5 ; ork -1 12% .12% .12% 12% 113 .12 112% .12% .12% .12% .12% .12 11,000 ' . . div'd Big. Ask.| | ME a div'd. Bid. A 
) = ssenaaiaaann AUR cae = Se ee ee ee : : 
5 ; Total sales, 1,201,772 shares. Durango: Slesilione 
0 ; = = - en ete Sora ey on | Ca. Min. de Penoles. 2,500 50.00 3,700 3,900 |) if Ee 2.400 40 50 
: E ss |  Augustias, Pozos ... 2,400 5.00 75 85 La Esperanza (El ‘ 
0 / Colorado Springs by Teiegraph. | Guananjuato: NNN gh nc nsctart 3,000 10.00 795 850 
ye ; . 7 lett alec cig ds Cinco Senores y An., Socavon de S. Fern.. 2,500 80 95 
2 ' NAME OF Par Oct. 24. Oct. 25. Oct. 26. (Pot 28 a Oct. 29. Oct. 30. aviada ..... - 2,000 15.00 300 305 Michoacan: 
: COMPANY. Val H i & & a . & to: ee ae” L. Cinco Senores y An., Luz de Borda, avi- 
. area a a ———- aviada .. . 400 250 = 270/| ador .... .... 3,000 10 «14 
0 : Re $1 .16 -15% .16%4 .155 .16%4 .16 16 15% 16% .15% .15% .15% Providencia, San Juan Luz de _ Borda,avi- 
9 RR 1 .14% .18% .13% .13% .1385% .18% .14% .13% .14% .13% .14% .138% | de la Luz...... 6,000 2.00 175 185 | ada coess 2,000 ™ 10 
) ; Anaconda ........ 1 .80 -27% = -28 .30 -29 .30 27 -29% .27% .29 -25 Guerrero: | San Luis Potosi: 
0 Argentum ....... 1 .09 08% .07 .07 06% .07 06% .08 .05 -08 -0556 Garduno y Anexas.. 7,200 30 50/| Concepcion y An.... 8,000 125 135 
2 Battle Mt. ...... 1 .19% .18% “19% -18' -20% 18% .20% .18% .19% .18% .19% .18% Hidalgo: || El Barreno, aviador. 2,000 2.00 50 52 
9 Butterfly Ter. 1 .85 25 25 35 35 25 35 25 .33% .25 Anistad y Concordia % - 3.65 41 42)| Sta. Maria de la Paz 2,400 15.00 610 630 
D Cripple Creek Con 1 :08 07% ory 07 -08 Or 07% .07 .07% .07 .07 .06% Carmen, aviada..... 120 1240]). manta Fe .......... 2' 400 20 30 
Dr. Jack Pot..... 1 .61% .61% .62% .62 -61 60 .61 .60 .59 .58% .59% .59 Ca. Real del Monte. 2554 550 750|| San Diego y Anexas. 2,400 4.00 145 150 
l  PA80 ...06s000 1 .79% .795% .80% .80 79% .79% .78% .78% .77% .77% .76% _.76% El Encino, aviador.. 1,120 40 ~=— 50 || Zacatecas: 
) Elkton Con. ..... 1.172 1.71 1.71 1.70 1:72 .169 1.65 1.64 1.65 1.60 1.58 1.57% Guadalupe Fresnillo || Candelaria y Pinos.... 2,500 450 460 
) Fanny Rawlings. . 1 16 -20 18 -20 -16 .20 16 -20 -16 -20 -16 y Anexas .... 1,000 200 } San Carlos heewee 2,500 15.00 545 555 
5 i RRR ee 1 Ooy -08% .09 ‘08% .09 .08 -08% .08  .08% .07% .08 .07% La Blanca, aviada... 1,536 295 305/) s Mari 4 ° P 3 
5 Gold Dollar ....., 1 119% :19%4 119% 119% (19% .195%% .19% .195% .18% .18% .17% .17% La Blanco, aviada .. 768 220 «6 240||__ Sta. Maria de Guad. 2,500 300-310 
5 Gold King ....... 1 (80 60 .75 .60 .75 .60 75 .60 .85 60 .80 .60 Maravillas y An., avi- |, Miscellaneous: 
Golden Cycle .... 1 .60% .595 .60 .59 160 .59% .60 .59% .59% .58% .62 .58%4 ador.......-.. 1,680 165 || Bartolome de Medina 2,000 2.00 30 45 
Golden Fleece ... 1 .43 39% .40 .35 .40 35 .42 37 42 38.37 42 = .35 Maravillas el Lobo.. 1,000 300 || Guadalupe Hacienda.10,000 2.00 1990 §6©200 
| ers 1 .07% 107 .07% .07 .07% .07 07% .0T 07% 07 07% .07 Palma y An., avi- || Le Lus Hae. (Pa- 
iagham is ce 1 .1%5 .14% .14% .14% .14% .14% .14% .14 .14 .13% .14% .14 ador....6..2.- 1,800 15 25 || chuca) ....... 6,000 48 652 
Isabella ........, i eS. a) 6a 47% .47 .46 .45% .45% .45 .45% .45% Sta. Gertrudis y An., || La Reina (Chinua- 
3 Jack Pot tadeeate 1 .48% .40 .45 .40 ‘438% .40% .45 .40 .43 .40 .42% .41 aviador ....... 28,800 0.50 50 51 | Wiis occ 2,500 3,500 
Keystone ........ 1 -07 -06 07% -06% 07% .04 07% .06 O0T% -06% 07% -06 Sta. Gertrudis y An., Naica (Chihuahua). 100 2,450 2,550 
Last Dollar cooosee 1 62 .€0 1.68 1620 .64 61 .62 .6€0 .638 «.61 .68 # .60 aviadas .. ... 9,600 0.25 4 5 Natividad (Oaxaca) - ‘ 
Lexington ....... 1 .06% .06% .07 .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% . 07 .06% Santo Tomas Apostol i] atiy on c 1.800 4.00 400 450 
Mollie Gibson .... 1 17% 16 4.17 «6.15% «4.17 «4.130 016 08% «1G 1M C«CdBsC«Cwd1Z™%G aviador .. ... 5,100 10 11)! chinese ’ i} 
Moon Anchor .... 1 -28 §=.29%_-.28 31 28 .29 2% 29 .27 .28 .26 SanRafael y  An., | San Francisco Hac... 6,000 1.00 60 62 
J eee: 1 at 16% .18 .16% .17% .16% .18 .16 .17 .16 .17 «16 aviador ....... 1,200 12.00 820 825|| Santa Ana Huantla 
Orphan .......... 1 19% .20 .19% (20 .19% .19% .19 .20 .18 .20 .18 San Rafael y An., Morelos ...... 4,000 50 70 
Pharmacist ...... 1 = 06% .07% “oot 107% .06% .07 .06% .07 06% .06% .06% avlada_§ .....+4.- 1,200 8.00 405 415 Union Hacienda .... 3,000 5.00 160 180 
Pinnacle ......... 1 110% :09% ‘09% ‘09% 110 109% .10 .09 .09% .09 .09% .08 Soledad, aviada ..... S00 Qe I Os. cc csedeceedscs geedtngdccwadtadiwedeees 
‘ Portland ioutecd 1 3.06 3.05 3.06 3.01 3.05 3.00 3.06 3.01 3.06 3.01 3.05 3.01 Sorpressa, aviada .. 960 5.00 285 800|  .......esseeees Mab aROR LA Siads gtaden Ge watces 
Wort or Con. 11.27 1.26 1.27 1.25 1.40 1.25%1.385 1.25%1.26 1.21%1.26 1.16 i i ra 
BE, sscnee extn 1 12% .12% .12% .12% .138% .12 .12% .12 12% 12.12 1% 
} 28 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, MONTREAL, CANADA Oct. 28 
NAME OF  Le’a- Par Sn nites : 
Comp i ras t. 2 25 t. 26 , £8 Oct. 29. Oct. 30 Sales. | Par Par 
“ ‘NY tion. Val. — ‘. & Ge. Oct. 26. Oct. #8. : { _____. | NaME oF CoMPANY. val. H. L. Sales. || NAME OF CoMPANY, val. H. L. Sales. 
Am. Alkali. .. $50 ae at: eer re 7D 15 a ier 625 - = ; 
Am. Cemer ut... . 10 080 - nee os an on a. | Big. Three@....cceee $1 -014%4 01% +++e+ || Montreal-London ... 0.24 .03 -01% 15,500 
Beth Iron. pe 5061. 66 ve te he as as a a st S 90, California ..... “ae .05%4 —-.04 «eee || Noble Five........ 1 .07 0644 1,500 
Beth. Steel... Pal 50 - 3 se ms a oe ad ae i | | Can Gold Fields.... 0.10 .05% .03 pen | ea 1 GEG OB sce 
Cambria Ira, Pe. ae de ‘ os o% “Faas . 47.35 2 87| Deer Trail Con.... : = = eoces | — WEEP cwses 4 ™% = i 
ambria Stee] Pp | Evenin rs sa0.46 ° o- MO ccccccesccece 17 © + 
a. S& = 50 27.00 20.56 26:38 26.00 26.28 25.88 26.35 25.18 25.50 25.1325.75 25.38 23.410) Golden Star..-..... 1 07% 02 veces || Rambler-Cariboo se basa anaes 
hited G a > rae = Gol ills Dev..... ‘ ee oe || Republic Con....... °  . nwnee 
GasT. Pa. 60 .. .. 113% 113 118 ee Bee ee Knob PHI. to. or an a LIIIt || Slocan-Sovereign :: 1 ".02%4 101% 20,000 
Tota sales, 24,675 shares. Monte Christo...... 1 01% .00% .. || Virtue -o.seseeeeee 1 25 -20 21,500 
__leported by ‘Tow hisend, Whelen & Co., _ 309 ‘Wainut St., Phil adelphia. Montreal G. F.... 1 .02 és “ '| War Eagle....... oF 2 16 10 Se 
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MINING DIVIDENDS. 


The quarter ending October 31 showed somewhat 
smaller dividends in several branches of the mining and 
metallurgical industry of this country. During this 
period 123 companies reported to the ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL dividends aggregating 
$39,782,235. This total does not include the divi- 
dends paid by private and close corporations, such as 
the United Verde, Copper Queen, and other com- 
panies that do not report their dividends. 

The dividends reported to the JourNnaL, $13,- 
016,267, or 32.7 per cent. were paid by 77 precious and 
semi-precious metal mines, and $26,870,968, or 67.3 
per cent. by 46 allied industrial companies. 

The copper properties continue to hold first place 
in the metal mines, having distributed $8,488,444, or 
about 65 per cent. of the precious and semi-precious 
group. The copper properties attracted attention, as 
most of the Montana companies cut off their usual 
extra dividends because of the unsettled condition of 
the metal market. A California property, which is 
controlled largely in Great Britain, also reduced its 
dividend rate. A New Mexico copper, the Aber- 
deen, made its first payment of $1.00 per share, or 
$32,175, while a small Wyoming mine resumed divi- 
dends. 

The 59 gold, silver and lead properties reporting 
dividends of $4,472,847, show a smaller distribution 
than for the preceding quarter, notwithstanding the 
addition of 7 new mines and the increased payment 
of one. Among the leaders in this group were 15 
Cripple Creek, Colo., gold mines that paid $1,004.- 
861. Of the big properties making quarterly pay- 


COAL, 


Author- 
ized 

Capital 
Stock. 


Name and Location of 


Company. Shares 


Issued 


Ala. Coal & Iron, pf.Ala. 2,500,000 
Altoona C’l & Coke..Pa. 2,500,000 
Allis-Chalmers, pf..U. S. 25,000,000 
Am. Agr. Ch.., pf..U. S. 20,000,000 
American Cement....Pa. 2,100,000 
American Coal 1,500,000 
Am. Iron & St’l, com.Pa. 17,000,000 
Am. Iron & St’l, pf..Pa. 3,000,000 
Aztec’ Oil 250,000 
Bethlehem Steel Pa. 15,000,000 
Buckhorn Oil 200,000 
Burlington Oil......Cal. 60,000 
Calif. Oil & Gas....Cal. 2,000,000 
Cambria Steel 

Central Oil 

Central Oil 

Cent’l Pt. Con. Oily. .Cal. 
Colo. Fuel & Iron. .Colo. 
Consolidation Coal. ..Md. 
Consolidated Coal. ....Ill. 
Continental Oil > 
Crucible Steel, pf..U. S. 
Dabney Oil 

Diamond Star Oil...Cal. 
Diamond State Steel. Del. 
Dominion Coal....N. 8S. 
Emp. St’l & Iron, pf.U.S. 
F. T. C. L. A., com..Va. 
F. T. C. L. A., pf..Va. 
Four Oil 

Fullerton Oil 

Gen’l Chem., com..U. S. 
Gen’l Chem., pf....U. S. 
Globe Oil 

Hanford Oil 

Dom’n I. & S., pf..N. S. 
Gray Eagle Oil 

Great Western Oil. .Cal. 
Home Oil 

Homestake Oil.......Cal. 
Jef. & Cif. C’l, com. .Pa. 
Jef. & Cif. C’l, pf..Pa. 1,500,000 
Kern Oil 100,000 
Lehigh Coal & Nav...Pa 14,346,650 
Los Ang. Oil & Trns.Cal. 250,000 


25,000 
250,000 
162,500 
171,530 
200,000 

60,000 

34,000 

60,000 
235,000 
300,000 

16,000 

60,000 
200,000 
900,000 

60,000 
800,000 
190,000 
230,000 
102,500 

50,000 
260,000 
250,000 

1,000,000 
100,000 
150,000 

30,000 

23,700 

37,141 

37,141 
300,000 

25,000 

71,679 

90,860 
600,000 

2,000 

50,000 

100,000 

10,000 
100,000 

10,000 

15,000 

15,000 
100,000 
286,933 

10,000 


3,000,000 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
300,000 
25,000 
12,500,000 
12,500,000 
600,000 
20,000 
5,000,000 
250,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
1,500,000 


71,100 
74,282 
148,564 
12,000 
750 
215,037 
507,990 
3,000 
2,000 
175,000 
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ments, one Colorado mine, which distributes 20 per 
cent. annually is controlled in Great Britain. Of 
the regular monthly payers, a Utah gold property 
yields 40 per cent. per annum to a comparatively 
small list of stockholders. 

Better dividends were paid by the zinc mines. 
Four properties declared a total of $64,976. The 
survivors of the late boom are re-arranging their 
capital to conform to their smaller earnings. 

Of the two California quicksilver mines, one re- 
duced its dividend by one-half. 

In the industrial list 16 iron and steel companies 
have paid $15,054,279. Of this amount the United 
States Steel Corporation contributed $13,957,028, or 
over 92 per cent. Increased dividends were paid by 
two properties, while one reduced its rate. 


DIVIDENDS. 


co—Latest Dividend——, 
er 
Date. share. Total. 


$32,175 
600,000 
6,250 
45,000 
11,450 


Name of 
Company. 


Total 
to date. 


Aberdeen Cop, N. M......Nov. 4 $1.00 
Butte & Boston 1 3.00 
+Butterfly-Terrible, Colo..Oct. 28 -00% 
Ontario Silver, Utah.....Dec. 20 ’ 
Sta. Mar. de Guadalupe..Nov. 10 

Bunker Hill & Sull 

Heywood Oil, Cal...... sae 

tArizona Copper, pf......Nov. 

+U. S. Steel, com........Dec. 

7U. S. Steel, pref........ 


$32,175 
1,600,000 
31,250 
14,737,500 
281,375 
21,000 1,284,000 
32,000 32,000 
55,834 ° 
5,082,347 10,143,462 
17,824,962 


*Monthly. +Quarterly. tSemi-Annual. 


DIVIDENDS. 
IRON 


Dividends. N 
‘ Vame and Location of 
Latest. Company. 


Date. 


Total 
to Date. 


350,000 
75,000 
568,750 
2,554,590 
300,000 
1,132,500 
476,000 
312,500 
9,500 
1,325,000 
3,800 
3,600 
540,000 
2,400,000 
67,500 
136,247 
34,200 
837,500 
5,318,000 
50,000 
10,400 
1,750,000 
10,000 
6,250 
160,000 
1,920,000 
248,850 
352,840 
2,098,450 
12,000 
750 
629,303 
1,273,868 
3,000 
2,000 
175,000 
217,000 
10,000 
245,000 
33,000 
30,000 
450,000 
450,000 
18,947,389 
2,500 


1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1900 
1901 


Sept., 
Jan., 
Nov., 
Oct., 
July, 
Sept., 

May 
Oct., 
Apr., 
Sept., 
Mar., 
Dec., 
Sept., 
June, 
May, 
Oct., 
Sept., 
Oct., 
Feb., 
July, 
July, 
Sept., 
Nov., 
Noy., 
Jan., 
July, 
July, 
Nov., 
Nov., 
May, 
June, 
Sept., 
Oct., 
Apr., 
Oct., 
Oct., 
May, 
Oct., 
Oct., 
Sept., 
Aug., 
Aug., 
Dec., 
May, 
Feb., 


Monon. R. Coal, pf..Pa. 
Montana C. & C...Mont. 
Nat’l Salt, com....U. S. 
Nat’l Salt, pf....U. 8S. 
New Central Coal....Md. 
N. Haven Iron&S’l.Conn. 
Oceanic Oil 

Ohio&Ind. N’t. Gas.U. 8. 
Oil City Petroleum. .Cal. 
Pacific Coast Borax.Cal. 
Park Crude Oil....Cal. 
Penn. Salt Mfg......Pa. 
Phila. Gas, com.....Pa. 
Phils. Gas, pf.......Pa. 
Pittsburg Coal, pf....Pa. 
Producers’&Con. Oil. .Cal. 
Reed Crude Oil......Cal. 
Rep. Iron&Steel, pf.U. S. 
San Joaquin Oil&Dev.Cal 
Shawmut Oil.....W. Va. 
Shelby Iron.. 


So. Cal. Oil & Fuel. .Cal. 


Penna, Steel, pf 
Senator Oll.......... Cal. 
Sunday Lake Iron. .Mich. 
Susque. I. & S., pf..Pa. 
Ten. C.1.&R.R.,com.Ten. 
Ten. C.,Ir.&R.R., pf.Ten. 
Tex. & Pacific Coal. .Tex. 





U. S. Crude Oil Cal. 
U. S. Marble Wash. 
United States Oil. W. Va. 


Va.-Caro. Chem., pf.U. S. 
Warner Oil 

Warwick Iron & Steel. Pa. 
Westmoreland Coal...Pa. 
West Shore Oil Cal. 
Whittier Con. Oil. .Cal. 





Author- 
ized 
Capital 
Stock. 
Maryland Coal, pf...Md. 1,885,005 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
7,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
100,000 
10,000,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 
100,000 
5,000,000 
14,752,131 
3,998,350 
32,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
25,000,000 
100,000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 
Sloss-Sheeld S.&I.pf.U. S. 20,000,000 
300,000 
Stand. Oil (of N. J.).U.S.100,000,000 
Pa 25,000,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
23,000,000 
248,000 
2,000,000 
Dalen Oll..ccee.-05 Cal. 10,000,000 
100,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
U. 8. SteelCorp,com.U. S.550,000,000 
U. S. St. Corp., pf.U. S.550,000,000 
Va.-Caro.Chem.,com.U. S. 12,000,000 
12,000,000 
200,000 
1,500,000 
5,000,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 1,000,000 
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—— 


Nine coal and coke companies declared $1,900,662, 
of which the Pittsburg rail-coal combination con. 
tributed $519,771, or over 27 per cent. 

Fourteen petroleum and natural gas companies 
paid $8,313,968. Of these two, including the Stanq- 
ard Oil, have cut their annual rate; one passed its 
dividend, and two were new California payers. Of 
the total, the Standard Oil Company paid $7,660,000, 
equal to 92 per cent, and of the remainder eleven in- 
dependent California oil wells furnished $217,727. 

The seven miscellaneous companies yielded $1,497,- 
059, the bulk of which came from the big chemical 
combinations. 

The outlook for the last quarter of the year jn- 
dicates that the year 1901 will be among the most 
profitable in the mineral industry of this country. 


ASSESSMENTS. 


Loca- 
tion. 


Name of 


Company. No. 


Ore. 4 Nov. 6 Nov. 30 .05 

Nev. 59 Oct. 24 Nov. -03 

Cal. - Nov. 12 10 
Challenge Con Nev. 32 Oct. 21 Nov. 05 
Fullerton & Sunset Oil...Cal. - Oct. 22 Nov. .10 
Goleta Con. Cal. 3 Nov. 7 01 
GOMFOR ccccccccccccccce Utah - Oct. 30 Nov. 
Gould & Curry... Nev. 96 Nov. 1 Nov. 
Marina Marsicano Oct. 21 Nov. 
Nugget Placer........... Oct. 14 Nov. -10 
Mountain Dew -. Nov. 8 
11 Nov. 16 Dec. 01 
Mt. Blanc Con -- Nov. 16 00% 
Yuba is 4 Nov. 19 Dec. -03 
4 Nov. 11 Dec. -00% 
-. Nov. 14 10 
9 Oct. 22 Nov. 27 -10 


Sale. Ant. 


Deling. 


00% 


Yellow Jacket........... Nev. 


AND INDUSTRIALS. 


Dividends. 


Total 
to Date. 


687,994 
1,041,495 
120,000 
510,000 
787,500 
490,000 
137,500 
2,000 
630,000 
12,500 
952,500 
4,897 
12,850,000 
1,585,829 
399,836 
4,158,168 
56,500 
50,000 
3,198,338 
10,000 
100,000 
300,000 
466,750 807,750 
18,000 24,000 
38,000,000 111,925,000 
577,500 577,500 
1,810 1,810 
40,000 582,500 
40,000 
1,102,144 
262,880 
1,920,000 
118,511 
23,220 
38,750 
575,000 
10,143,462 
17,824,962 
1,530,000 
5,100,000 
10,000 
237,425 
6,750,000 
10,000 


Latest. 
Date. 


Shares Par 
Issued Val, 


18,850 100 
198,300 50 
200,000 25 
70,000 100 
50,000 100 
50,000 20 
100,000 
100,000 1 
90,000 100 
500,000 1 
19,000 100 
82,146 
100,000 
295,042 
79,967 
297,012 1 
10,000 100 
2,000,000 1 
203,069 100 
100,000 1 
50,000 25 
10,000 100 
67,000 100 
200,000 1 
970,000 100 
165,000 100 
180,920 1 
40,000 25 
300,000 5 
225,536 100 
2,480 100 
20,000 100 
52,672 118,511 
100,000 20,000 
2,000,000 38,750 * 
100,000 
5,083,638 
5,102,314 
120,000 
120,000 
200,000 
139,662 
250,000 
100,000 


Paid, 
1901. 
47,125 
694,330 


Amt. 


1901 2.50 
1901 1.75 
1900.30 
1901 1.50 
1901 1.75 
1900.40 
1901 .20 
1900 01 
1901 1.00 
1901 0.00 
1901 1.00 
1900.01 
1901 
1901 .75 
1901 1.25 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 3. 
1901 . 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 30 
1901 1.50 
1901 05 
1901 «01 


July, 
July, 
Oct., 
Aug., 
Aug., 
Apr., 
Sept., 
Dec., 
Sept., 
Oct., 
Oct., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Oct., 
Aug., 
Oct., 
Mar., 
Apr., 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Nov., 
May, 
Oct., 
May, 
Sept., 
Nov., 
Sept., 
July, 
Feb., 
Nov., 
Nov., 
Oct., 
Oct., 
Oct., 
Oct., 
Oct., 
Dec., 
Nov., 
Sept., 
Oct., 
June, 
May, 
Oct., 
Oct., 
Dec., 


seeeeee 


300,000 
848,248 
199,918 
2,079,084 
4,000 
50,000 
1,421,484 
10,000 
100,000 
50,000 


1 
50 
50 
50 
00 


2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.35 
02 
00% 
50 
1.00 
1.75 
1.00 
2.00 
01 


10,143,462 
17,824,962 
360,000 
920,000 
10,000 
41,899 
750,000 









901 


—____ 


00,662, 


1 con- 


Panies 
Stand- 
sed its 
s. Of 
60,000, 
en in- 
127, 


1,497, 
emical 


ar in- 
> most 
try. 


10.00 
-10 
-01% 
01 
-00% 


00% 
10 
10 


Amt. 


9 
“~ 


1.7 


1.50 
1.75 


01 
1.00 
0.00 
1.00 

01 
3.00 

75 
1.25 
1.75 

-10 


1.75 


) 2.00 





“01% 
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DIVIDENDS. 














Name and Location of 
Company. 
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GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, LEAD, 
Author- 
Name and Location of ized Shares. Dividends. 
Company. Capital resuea Paid Total Latest 

Stock p 1901. to Date. Date. Amt. 
Acacia, gs seceee -+-Colo. $1,500,000 1,500,000 aceeeees $45,000 Dec., 1900 $0.01 
Adams, 8. 1. ¢...... Colo. 1,500,000 150,000 $15,000 716,000 Oct., 1901 .05 
Aetna Con., q......Cal. 500,000 100,000 ecccccce 225,000 Apr., 1900 .15 
Alaska Goldfields..Alask. 1,500,000 250,000 135,000 260,000 Jan., 1901 .54 
Alaska-Mexican, g.Alask. 1,000,000 180,000 eccccces 465,381 Oct., 1900 .10 
Alaska-Treadwell, g.Alas. 5,000,000 200,000 800,000 4,820,000 Oct., 1901 .87% 
Alice, g. S.ccceee -Mont. 10,000,000 400,000 coccccce 1,875,000 Apr., 1898 .05 
Alliance, Gececccces Colo. 500,000 500,000 1 3 ..... coe 47,500 Nov., 1899 .07 
Amalgamated, c....Mont.155,000,000 1,538,879 8,304,491 15,809,491 Oct., 1901 1.50 
Amanda, §..secees- Colo. 1,000,000 1,000,000 iceiesws 10,000 June 1900 .01 
Amazon, &....e. «.-Colo. 600,000 600,000 secoeees 121,881 May, 1900 .10 
American, g.....+-. Colo. 3,000,000 300,000 10 ~~ ........ 420,000 Dec., 1899 .04 
Am. S. & R., pref., U. S. 50,000,000 500,000 2,709,000 5,391,553 Oct., 1901 1.75 
Aberdeen, C....... N. M. 1,000,000 32,175 32,175 32,175 Nov., 1901 1,00 
Amistad, y Con’dia. Mex. 480,000 9,600 16,608 16,608 July, 1901 1.73 
Bos.-Lit. Cir., z. 1....Mo. 100,000 100,000 25,000 112,500 Oct., 1901 .25 
Am. Zine, Ld. & S..Mo. 2,500,000 60,000 eccccece 180,000 Jan., 1901 1,00 
Anaconda, C....+-. Mont. 30,000,000 1,200,000 2,400,000 19,350,000 Apr., 1901 2.00 
Anchoria-Leland, g.Colo. 600,000 600,000 oveanaee 198,000 Apr., 1899 .03 
Anglo-Mexican, g..Mex. 2,001,625 400,230 seeeeee 1,825,048 Dec., 1899 .24 
ppie Ellen, g...... Colo. 600,000 600,000 1  ..seeee ° 25,000 Nov., 1898 .04 
Argonaut, £.....+e.- Cal. 2,000,000 200,000 jukeewes 490,000 May., 1900 .05 
Apisona, CrcccocecccAPis. 3,776,000 = .cccce 761,428 2,226,276 July, 1901 6.72 
Associated, g.......Colo. 1,250,000 1,250,000 ceeecees 84,000 Feb., 1899 .01 
Athabasca, g...... B. C. 550,000 110,000 5  ..secoee 25,000 Oct., 1900 .23 
Atlantic, C....eeee- Mich. 1,000,000 40,000 80,000 880,000 Feb., 1901 2.00 
Ball Butte, g. s....Mont. 250,000 250,000 150,000 1,072,148 Oct., 1901 .06 
Bankok-Cora B’le, g.Colo. 600,000 QO000 1 cccccee 107,510 July, 1896 .01 
Big Seven, Z..eecees Cal. 100,000 Bene alte esees 6,000 Apr., 1898 .03 
Big Six, g. s. 1....Colo. 500,000 Serene kh Rb 000 15,000 May, 1898 .00% 
Boston, q....- ecccce Cal. 1,000,000 200,000 10 = cacocece 20,000 Jan., 1900 .10 
Boston-Aurora, pf...Mo. 800,000 eee” Se leecccces 66,160 May, 1900 = .50 
Boston & Calif., g..Cal. 600,000 C0,000 1 cccces ee 72,000 June, 1899 .06 
Boston & Colo. Sm., Colo. 750,000 15,000 45,000 360,100 Oct., 1901 .75 
Carga .cccccccs ...-Utah. 60,000 COS0G Fs écccces ° 1,800 Oct., 1901 .03 
Boston Duenweg, z...Mo. 1,000,000 40,000 1,800 56,000 June, 1900 .10 
Boston Get There, z..Mo. 250,000 22,500 10 = ceccccce 20,250 Apr., 1900 .10 
Boston Gld-Cop. Sm.Colo. 1,000,000 1,000,000 75, 000 125,000 Aug., 1901 .02% 
B. & M. C., c. 8. g.Mont. 3,750,000 150,000 4,500,000 25,475,000 Aug., 1901 10.00 
Bosun, 8° 1.cccccsee B. C. 250,000 50,000 12,500 12,500 Apr., 1901 .25 
Breoce, 1, Bisscecsd Colo. 5,000,000 200,000 30,000 130,000 Sept., 1901 .05 
Buffalo Hump, g..Idaho. 1,000,000 100,000 25,000 300,000 Jan., 1901 ,.10 
Bullion-Beck & Ch..Utah. 1,000,000 100,000 10 = .sseeeee 2,498,400 June, 1900 .10 
Bokr. Hill & Sul...Idaho, 3,000,000 300,000 231,000 1,284,000 Nov., 1901 .07 
Butte & Bros. C., c.Mont. 2,000,000 200,000 10 ~~ ........ 1,600,000 Nov., 1901 3.00 
Butterfly-Ter’ble, g.Colo. 1,500,000 1,250,000 31,250 31,250 Oct., 1901 .00% 
Calumet & Hecla, c.Mich. 2,500,000 100,000 4,500,000 77,350,000 Oct., 1901 15.00 
Cariboo-M’Kin’y, g.B. C. 1,250,000 1,250,000 1 .....e-. 478,087 Oct., 1900 .01% 
Cen.-Eurek., g.s.l.c.Utah. 5,000,000 100,000 150,000 2,567,700 July, 1901 .50 
Center Creek, l. z....Mo. 1,000,000 100,000 60.000 July, 1901 .10 
Center Star, g...... B. C. 3,500,000 3,500,000 Apr., 1901 .01 
Cen. Eureka, g. 8...Cal. 4,000,000 398,425 Sept., 1901 .02% 
Central Lead, 1...... Mo. 1,000,000 10,000 Oct., 1901 .50 
Champion, g. 8......- Cal. 340,000 34,000 Dec., 1899 .25 
Cherry Hill, g...... Cal. 1,000,000 1,000,000 500 Oct., 1901 .00% 
Cc. D., Becccccces Colo. 500,000 500,000 Mar., 1896 .01 
Columbia, Loeseccecse Mo. 600,000 60,000 June, 1900 .05 
Columb’n Hyd., c..0’l’m 375,000 75,000 Nov., 1899 .12 
Commodore, g...... Colo. 1,200,000 1,200,000 Jan., 1899 .04 
Cc. Cc. & Va., s. g..Nev. 540, 216,000 2% 0 600 July, 1901 .10 
Con. Mer. (N. 8: -Utah. 5,000,000 1,000,000 5 375,000 »000 Nov., 1901 .12% 
Consol. (New), g 500,000 1,900,000. 1 114,000 114,000 Oct., 1901 .01 
Copiapo, C.ccccccce Onile, 1,125,000 112,500 10 ,500 2,758,500 July, 1901 .36 
Cr'de & Crip. Ck, g.Colo. 800, 800,000 1 16,000 16,000 May, 1901 .02 
Crip. Ck. Con., & -Colo. 2,000,000 2,000,000 a. eenaseee 160,000 Mar., 1900 
Croesus, @....e+e+---Cal. 1,000,000 200, 5 96,000 247,300 Oct., 1901 .05 
Crowned King, g. s. Ariz. 6,000,000 600,000 10 ~~ ........ 242,760 May, 1901 .02 
Dal. & L’k, g. 8. 1..Utah. 2,500,000 2,500,000 x 256,725 1225 July, 1901 .10% 
Daly-West, g....+. Utah. 3,000,000 150,000 20 x 1,087,500 Oct., 1901 .40 
D'dwood- Terra, g..S. D. 5,000,000 200,000 2B = ccccccee »350,000 May, 1898 .15 
Deer Trail Con., g.Wash. 3,000,000 3,000,000 1 ........ 55,000 Dec., 1899 .00% 
De Lamar, g. 8..-Idaho. 2,000,000 400, 5 96,000 2,490,000 May, 1901 .24 
Della S., g. 8. .-Colo. 1,000,000 1,000,000 = §@§esceseues 60,000 Jan., 1897 .01 
Dewey Con. g Gee. Utah. 10,000 10,000 1 3,250 5,850 June, 1901 10 
Doc.-Jack C., g. -Colo. 3,000,000 2,900,000 1 232,000 232,000 Aug., 1901 .0- 
eee RUM, Bi essusuns Mo. 1,500,000 10,000 100 000 477,072 Oct., 1901 1.50 
D’ktown ‘a0. shs,).Tenn. 1,000 200 im! ecpeadee 133,750 Nov., 1900 2.50 
Ducktown (fndr.)..Tenn 1,000 200 me . éeedeewe 41,250 May, 1900 162.50 
Eldorado, g...cecses Cal. 1,000,000 100,000 10 ........ 10,000 July, 1899 .10 
Elkton Con., Movsaais Colo. 3,000,000 2,500,000 1 225,000 1,204,461 sept. 1901 . 
El Oro, g. Beanies Mex. 5,000,000 1,000,000 5 540,000 780, July, 1901 30 
Emp. S.-Ida., 1. 8..Idaho 6,000,000 505,542 10 484,541 1,157,230 Oct., 1901 .01 
Enterprise, iacace Colo. 500,000 500,000 1 oossves ,000 Sept., 1898 .05 
Fanny Rawlings, g.Colo. 1,000,000 1,000,000 ; oe 20,000 Aug., 1899 01 
WOM, #, sacaeceus eobe OG. 200,000 200, a. Soewewne 10,000 Jan., 1898 .05 
Ferris- a Hagearty, c. Wyo. 1,000,000 1,000,000 » eee 15,000 Sept., 1901 .01 
Florence, 8...cceee Mont. 2,500,000 400,000 BS c5esecces 223,780 Mar., 1 d 
Raper —" ot ete Mex. 150,000 3,000 50 130,080 1,430, Sept., 1901 4.63 
Guar dalupe Mill... --Mex. 1,000,000 10,000 129,500 3,354,500 Sept., 1901 1.37 
Greene Con., @..... Mex. 6,000,000 600,000 10 i 220,000 Sept., 1901 . 
Frisco Con., 1. s..Idaho. 2,500,000 500,000 BS = ovgevees 000 Nov., 1899 . 
Fron. & Bol., e...C’l’m, 643,310 128,662 5 102,637 1,211,703 July, 1901 .72 
Galena, s. 1. g....Utah. 1,000,000 100,000 10 eccececs 71,000 Sept., 1 J 
Gem inf beeen Utah. 500,000 5,000 100... eee 700,000 Aug., 1900 10.00 
Gold Belt, g...cces Colo. 1,250,000 1,250,000 1  ........ 112,500 Aug., ‘ 
Gold C’n of Vie. +» B--Colo. 1,000,000 1,000,000 1 300,000 ,000 Oct., 1901 .03 
Gold Deposit, g....Colo. 500,000 500,000 1  ........ 10,000 Mar., 1900 .02 
Gold & Globe, g....Colo, 750,000 750,000 1  ........ 51,625 July, 1897 .00% 
Gold King, g....... Colo. 1,000,000 936,850 1 56,212 412,214 July, 1901 .03 
Golden Cycle, $+. 1,000,000 200,000 5 30,000 5 Mar., 1901 .05 
Golden Eagle, g....Colo. 500,000 489,015 1 9,780 98,916 Sept., 1901 .01 
Golden Fleece, g. 8.Colo. — 600,000 1000 1 eeeeeeee 69,480 Feb., 1897 .01 
Golden Reward, g- .S. D. 1,000,000 100,000 ee 155,000 Feb., 1898 15 
Grand Central, g. 8.Mex. 1,500,000 250,000 i eaaegen . 000 Jan., 1900 , 
Grand Central, g..Utah. 250,000 250,000 1 esepee 691,250 Nov., 1900 .10 
Grass Valley Expl. -Cal. 100,000 80,000 2 one eeeee 37,000 Jan., 1900 . 
Gr. Gold Belt, g...Colo. 5,000,000 3,000,800 aL oeevceues 76,000 June, 1900 . 
Gwin, #..<<shnueeen Cal, © 1,000,000 100,000 10 110,000 ,000 May, 1899 .24 
MOH, ¢. Biscesncan B. C. 1,625,000 267,859 5 ....ee- 100,000 Dec., 1900 .02 
mecta, 3. Gicscescae Idaho. 250,000 1,000,000 % .«...--.- 465,000 Oct., 1901 .05 
Hecla Con., 8, 1...Mont. 1,500,000 30,000 50 30,000 2,250,000 July, 1901 .50 
Helena Con., g..... Ore. 1,500,000 1,200,000 1 000 98, Sept., 1901 .00% 
Hidden Treasure, g..Cal. 360,000 36,000 10 = ..eeeeee 457,452 Sept., 1900 .10 
Holy Terror, g....8. D. 500,000 500,000 S.  -gawdenes 172,000 Jan., 1900 01 
Homestake, g..... 8. ,000,000 210,000 100 1,050,000 10,453,750 Oct., 1901 .50 
Horn-S., g.s.c.z.1...Utah. 10,000,000 400,000 25 = aa waeee + 5 , Sept., 1901 .08 
0A, a. Neca ctaee a Cc. 500,000 500,000 Zs ccccccce 000 Jan., 1899 .05% 
Independ. Con. ., £--.Colo. 2,500,000 2,500,000 1 * 181,875 281,375 Apr., 1901 .04 





Ingham Con., g....Colo. 


Iron Silver.........Colo. 
Isabella, g......... Colo. 
Jamison, g..........Cal. 
Kennedy, g......... Cal. 
K’dike Bonanza, g.Klon. 
La Fortuna, g.....Ariz. 
Lake City, g..... «..Colo. 
Last Chance, s. 1..B. C. 
Last Dollar, g......Colo. 


Le Rol, G.cccccccee Be O. 
Le Roi, No. 2, g...B. C. 
Lightner, g..... oocesOal, 
TAO, § Bececccee ..-Colo. 


Mammoth, g. 8s. c..Utah. 
Mar. Con., g.8.z.1.i.Colo. 
Mary McKinney, g..Colo. 


May Day cccccee .. Utah. 
Mesquital ..........Mex. 
Midget, g..........Colo. 
Modoc, 2 Gescccece Colo 


Mollie Gibson, s. 1..Colo. 
Montana, Ltd., g.s.Mont. 
Mont. Ore Purch’g. Mont. 


Montreal, g........ Colo. 
Monument, g....... Colo. 
Moon-Anchor, g.....Colo. 
Moose, g.......- +. -Colo. 
Morn. Star Drift, g..Cal 
MA: . Bie isccccces Colo. 
Moulton, g........ Mont. 
Mountain, c......... Cal. 
Mt. Diablo, s....... Nev. 
Mt. BeGA, Beccccese Colo. 
Mt. Shasta, g....... Cal. 
Napa Con., q........ Cal. 


Nat’l Lead, com...U. S8,° 
Nat’l Lead, pfd....U. S. 
Natividad, s. g..... Mex. 
New Elkhorn, g....Colo. 
New Faria, Qeeccccee Cal, 
New Jersey Zinc...U. 8S. 
N. L’dville Home, g.Colo. 
N. Y. & H. R., s.g.C. A. 
N. Zealand Con., g..Colo. 


Natividad, a........ Mex. 
Natividad, a........ Mex, 
North Star, s. 1....B. C. 
North Star, §.....- Cal. 
Manel, Basse cccces Colo. 
Old Col. Zine & Sm..Mo. 
GUNNER, Be cecccsecs Colo. 
Gunter, Gi heccces Utah. 


Original Empire, g..Cal. 
Orphan Belle, g....Colo. 
Osceola, C. ...cceee Mich. 
Parrot, Cocscccecee —— 
Payne Con., 2 Licscde GO 
Penn. Con., g....... * Cal. 
Penoles (Map. ), 8.1.Mex. 
PIR, Bio vcccacced Cal. 
Plumas Eureka, g...Cal. 
Pointer, G-.ccsccccs Colo. 
Portland, J eocccece Colo. 
Princess, g......... Colo. 
Prevéllunete (S. F.).Mex. 
Queen Bess, s. 1...B. C. 
Quicksilver, pf...... Cal. 
Quaimey, C.ccccccece Mich. 


Rambler—Car., s. 1.B. C. 
Beco, G. Uisccovvece B. C. 
Reward, {....+-e++. Cal. 
Richmond, g. 8s. 1...Nev. 
aaa. g. s.Nev. 


Sacramento, g..... Utah. 
St. J. del her g..Br’ Oa 
St. Fomepy, beocccccee 

Santa Rita, g...... Gale’ 


Silver King, g. s. 1.Utah 
Silver Shield, g....Utah. 
Small Hopes, s....Colo. 
Smuggler, s. 1. z...Colo. 
Southern Boy, g....Colo. 


Quincy ..ccccccese Utah. 
San Rafael, a..... Mex. 
San Carlos......... Mex. 
Sorpressa ... . Mex. 


Sta. M. de G’ dalupe. Mex. 
S. Francisco Mill..Mex. 
San Diego de Char. .Mex. 
Sta. Gertrudis, a...Mex. 
Uncle Sam Con.. “Utah. 
S. Swansea, s. 1. : Utah. 
S. Winnie, g. 8..... Colo. 
Squaw M’tain, g...Colo. 
Standard Con., g. s..Cal. 
Standard, s. l..... Idaho. 
Stratton’s Indepen.Colo. 
St. Eugene C., s. 1.B. C. 
Swansea, s. l...... Utah. 
Tamarack. C......- Mich. 
Tomboy (New), g.8.Colo. 
Town Topics, g. c..Colo. 
Union, Z. 1l.....ceeee Kas. 
United, z. 1., pref...Mo. 
United Verde, c....Ari 
Utah, Gsccccce . Utah. 
Utah Con., ¢ ; R 
Vindicator Con., -Colo. 
W. Eagle, C., cae. B. C. 





Wolverine, ¢ eveess Mich. 

Yellow Aster, g.. .Cal. 
Ymir, Pe man a meees ae. 
Zoe, Becscecseceees Colo. 
San Rafael, Biccowe Mex. 
Union Mill. deeendees Mex. 
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1,359,600 
1,666,667 


500,000 


2,250,000 


390,000 
100,000 
52,750 
250,000 
50,000 
500,000 


1,500,000 


200,000 
120,000 
102,255 
250,000 
400,000 
500,000 


1,000,000 


400,000 
250,000 


1,000,000 


500,000 


1,000,000 


657,128 
80,000 
750,000 
300,000 
350,000 
600,000 
2,400 


1,250,000 


400,000 
250,000 
50,000 


1,000,000 


20,000 
100,000 
149,054 
149,040 
2,400 
87,500 
100,000 
100,000 


2,000,000 


150,000 
765,000 
1,800 
960 


1,300,000 


250,000 


991,000 
69,909 


1,200,000 
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QUICKSILVER AND ZINC COMPANIES. 
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Dividends. 
Total Latest 
to Date. Date. Amt. 
37,389 Oct., 1901. 00% 
203,501 Oct., 1901 .01 
2,550,000 Dec., 1900 .10 
742,500 Mar., 1901 .01 
62,400 Sept., 1901 .03 
1,801,000 June, 1901 .05 
50,000 Aug., 1899 .24 
1,041,000 Oct., 1901 .05 
3,875 May, 1900 .01 
45,000 Apr., 1899 .05 
120,000 Feb., 1901 .02 
1,305,000 Nov., 1899 1.20 
144,000 June, 1901 1.20 
28,117 May, 1901 .10 
349,183 Apr., 1900 .05 
1,970,000 Oct., 1901 .05 
202,000 Sept., 1899 .01 
330,000 Oct., 1901 .03 
18,000 July, 1901 .02% 
35,000 July, 1901 .08 
135,000 July, 1901 .15 
255,000 Oct., 1901 .03 
4,080,000 Jan., 1895 .05 
453,700 Apr., 1899 .12 
7,500 Nov., 1898 .01 
21,124 Feb., 190- .01 
261,000 Nov., 1898 .08% 
186,000 Feb., 1896 .01 
854,400 Sept., 1900 3.00 
215,650 May, 1899 .12 
500,000 Oct., 1899 .05 
3,093,750 Oct., 1901 1.20 
260,271 Jan., 1900 .10 
75,000 Dec., 1899 .04 
6,000 May, 1899 .30 
1,140,000 Oct., 1901 .10 
1,341,486 Mar., 1900 1.00 
782,460 11,622,740 Sept., 1901 1.75 
153,788 July, 1901 1.86 
1,325,000 June, 1898 .48 
320,000 Oct., 1901 .10 
3,200,000 Feb., 1901 4.00 
212,500 Oct., 1901 .00% 
1,625,000 Oct., 1901 .20 
38,250 Oct., 1901 .01 
83,178 Sept., 1901 1.83 
27,378 Sept., 1901 1.83 
237,000: Sept., 1901 .03 
584,850 Nov., 1899 .20 
84,730 July, 1901 .01 
120,707 Aug., 1901 .25 
18,188 June, 1900 .01% 
90,000 14,737,000 Dec., 1901 .30 
,000 Oct., 1899 1.00 
197,899 Dec., 1899 .09 
287,700 3,958,100 June, 1901 3.00 
5,658,000 Oct., 1901 1.00 
438,000 Jan., 1901 .03 
161,325 May, 1900 .10 
400 1,182,400 Sept., 1901 22.88 
62,500 Mar., 1899 .1 
33,750 2,831,294 Apr., 1901 .24 
5,000 June, 1901 .01 
4,027,080 Oct., 1901 .06 
55,000 Feb., 1897 .00% 
89,520 Aug., 1901 .92 
25,000 July, 1899 .12% 
1,888,411 May, 1901 .50 
200,000 12 870,000 Aug., 1901 6.01 
130,000 Oct., 1901 .01 
287,500 Aug., 1900 .10 
20,000 Aug., 1899 .20 
4,453,797 Dec., 1900 .24 
54,000 Oct., 1901 out 
¥ 133,000 Aug., 1901 . 
102,116 13,736,107 June, 1901 .24 
422,000 Sept., 1901 .15 
4,000 July, 1900 .02 
975,000 4,425,000 Oct., 1901 . 
4,500 Feb., 1901 . 
3,325,000 Feb., 1899 .10 
300,000 2,095,000 Oct., 1901 .03 
500 May, 1900 .02 
500,000 Oct., 1901 .42 
674,904 Sept., 1901 3.66 
178,860 Oct., 1901 6.86 
179,164 Sept., 1901 2.29 
281,275 Nov., 1901 4.58 
214,920 Sept., 1901 .46 
23,01 52,316 Sept., 1901 1.83 
61,632 2,531, 232 Sept, 1901 .22 
30,000 ne 1901 .03 
172,500 Maz’ -» 1901 .05 
15,000 Sept., 1901 .01 
10,000 Nov., 1899 .00% 
4,017,619 Aug., 1901 .10 
250,000 2,415,000 Oct., 1901 .05 
2,856 Oct., 1901 .24 
210,000 Apr., 1901 .03 
356,500 Oct., 1901 .05 
7,890,000 June, 1901 10.00 
288,000 June, 1901 .24 
15,000 Nov., 1901 .00% 
85,000 Oct., 1901 .01 
60,259 Oct., 1901 .50 
7,861,180 Dec., 1900 1.50 
95,000 Sept., 1901 .02 
375,000 Apr., 1901 1.22 
:000 Oct., 1901 .05 
545,250 Feb., 1900 .01% 
750,000 Oct., 1901 2.00 
459,410 Dec., 1900 .10 
92, July, 1901 .24 
7, Dec., 1900 .00% 
1,012,704 Sept., 1901 3.66 
6, Oct., 1901 2.29 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE ELEMENTS, ETC.-CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 










































Abrasives— Cust. Meas. Price. Curt Meas. Price. | Manganese— Cust. Meas. Price Cust. Meas. Price. 
Carborundum, f.0.b. Cadmium - Metallic. Ib. $1.40| Crude,pow'd Slate—Ground, black...sh.ton $7 “ = 
Niagara Falls, Powd., NEED. ops0cnsnsesobe ; .100 Ibs. 2.00@2.50 TSK binoxide.... Ib. aes 9) Ground, red and olive. * 
P. PP. OPE ...000.. Ib. $0.08 | Cale um—Acetate,gray. “ 1.25 85.90% binoxide.. “ — ,02144@.0844 | Sodium —Acetate,com'l. Ib. “— 
SNE a csensnecens * 10 - DEOWR....0- ie -90 90@95% binoxide.... o 0814@ 0514 Bichromate..........+ a“ 0614 
Corundum, N. C.......- . .07@.10 Carbide, ton iots. f. 0. b. eae = -16@.20 Chlorate, com'l........ “ .09144@ (9% 
Chester, Mass........ " .04144@.05 Niagara Falls, N.Y, or octashacadeccenn = .04 Hyposulphite, Am..... 100 Ibs. 166 @1.75 
Crushed Steel, f. 0. b. Jersey City, N. J... sh. ton 75.00 Ore, 50%, Foreigu....... unit oe GermaD..........+00+ si i 95@2.00 
a ee © 0544] Carbonate, ppt......... Ib. U5 Demnesthe. «2... ccrcce - Nitrite. 96@98%......... Ib. 08 
Emery, Turkish fiour, Chloride, com’l.. ...-100 Ibs. .% | Marble—Flour.......... sh.ton 6. 00@7. 00 POE EDsthnnssoeseccees - 45 
Rae socnseene - 0344 MEE sbvevesbensevensss ” .80@1.00 | Mercury—Bichloride.... Ib. ee | SMOMEIND, c cscesesieccs - 02% 
Grains, in kegs......  “* .0@. oe BAAD. 00.0 0060..5 0000 Ib. .05 | Mic — Y. gr’nd, coarse “ .08@.04 PEUABIALS. 20. 0ccccccccece - 10% 
Naxos flour, in kegs.. ‘ 0344 | Cement — UD vchendesccssévce 2 .04@.05 Silicate, CONC...dccoccese “* 05 
Grains, in kegs...... - .05@.- 05K Portland, Am.,. 400 Ibs.. bbl. 1.50@2.00 glean, N. C., 2x4 in.. se 30 SU Miséhs sheevusoanen ” 01 
Chester flour, in kegs. ‘* 0344 SR cosesannssenns = 1,.65@2.25 8x3 iM......seeeceee ~~ 80 Sulphate, com’l........ 100 lbs. .65 
Grains, in kegs..... * 05@.05'g | “Rosendale,” 300 ibs...“ 85 Bx4 iM... ....eeeeeeee ee 1.50 Gran., puri’d......... Ib. 03 
Peekskill, f.o.b. Easton, Sand cement, 400 Ibs... “ 1.55@1.95 PC iceccnveuacause aa 2.00 Sulphide beuetuesiadeewes = 01% 
Pa.,flour,inkegs...  ** 014%| Slag cement, imported. ‘“ 1.65 on ee - 8.00} Sulphite crystals....... _ .02' 
Grains, in ~~? see ” 0244 ) Ceresine— Scrap, f.0.b., Dillsboro, Tungstate,com’l. ...... af BA 
Crude, ex-ship, N. Y.; Orange and Yellow..... Ib. 12 Wis MhiscAnhesiduscvens sh. ton. 25.00 | Strontium—Nitrate.. * .06%4@.07 
Abbott (Turkey \, ae ‘Mg. ton 26.50@30.00 WS wsuseseerenshoosse .134% | Mineral Wooi— Sulphur—Roll.......... ‘ 1.35 
Afrodissia (Turkey) “ 23.00@24.00 | Chalk—Lump, bulk.....sh. ton 2.45 Slag, ordinary.......... sh. ton 19.00 Bi pwihhcs cascades 1.80 
Kuluk (Turkey).... “* 22.00@ 24.00 Epi — quality lb. 0334 @ .06 Selected...... - 25.00 Flowers, sublimed... 2.05, 
Naxos(Greek)h.gr. “ 26.00 orine—Liquid oo -30 Rock, ordinary Ris 32.00 | Tale—N. C , 1st grade.... 13.76 
Garnet, as per quality..sh. ton 25.00@35.00 | Water.........-++++++++ - 15 Selected...... “< 40.00| N. Y., Fibrous, best. 10.2C 
Pumice Stone, Am. aoe Ib. .012@.02 | Chrome Ore— Monazite—92¢.. = 140.00 French, best.. 1.25 
Italian, powdered.. 01% (50% ch.) ex ship, N. Y...lg. ton 24.75 | Nickel—Oxide, No. Ib. 1.00 Italian, best... ou 1.6214 
Lump, per quality... ed 04@.40 | Sand, f.o.b. Baltimore.. “ 33.00 a 2 beseve eescses. 60 | Tar—Regular......... ° . 2.16 
Rottenstone, eee~ “ — ,0214@..04 Bricks, f.o.b., Pittsburg. M 175.00 CINE. 0 2 cccncccens - 20@.21 OU ees 4.12% 
Lump, per quality.. “4 .06@.20 | Clay, China—Am. com. i Oils— ool reduced 29gr.: Tin—Bichloride, 50%...... . .08@.09 
Rouge, per quality.... * -10@.30 ex-dock, N. Y...... lg 8.00 25@30 cold test....... gal. .0934@.10%4 | Crystals...........sese0 y 20@21 
Steel Emery, f.o.b. Pitts- Am. best,ex-dock, N.Y. “ 9.00 15, cold test.....ccce- - **  .1034@.11%4 PN, BP vis wc ccnssacae * is ’ 
EE Sch beeenkceunes 24 .07 | English, common...... e 1200 OD. chdbesseoersteer oe 11394@ 1954 eee 4h 15 
Acids -- DOS STAGS.....cccccees we 17 00 BORE. ccc ccccscccccs % -0914 @.0984 SEO ccd cessoseccuane "= 40 
Benzoic, English........ oz. 12% Fire Clay, ordinary....sh. ton 4.25 Cylinder,dark steamref “ . 4@.1084 Uranium—Oxide........ = 2.25@3.00 
OR craks bh ceuepne Ib. 40 NE cikesecesewssesns - 6.00 Dark filtered......... * 2a @.1534 Zinc— Metallic,ch. pure.. ‘“* 0.7@.09% 
Boracic, crystals....... 453 -1034@.11 Slip Clay...... seeecceee - 5.00 Light filtered... eeenecee. — - om @.17%4 Carbonate..........00 . = wld 
Powdered ..........+0¢ = -1144@.114g Coal Tar Pitch......... gal. -08 Extra cold test........ "214@! SePOUUD 6000000 seneseees - 05 
Carbolie, crude, 60¢.... gal. .27 | Cobalt—Carbonate...... Ib. 1.75 Gasoline, 86°@90°... "14@.19 DE shecksinessakeshews *  0556@ .0534 
Cryst, 37%. drums..... » * Mierate bevonpbenwene abe . nein ne crude 68@72° bbl. “= ee ee eee “  024%@.0244 
Liquid, O56. ........060 gal. : Oxide—Black........++ ea -26@2. § PTD xesaneenes eoene B 5 
Carbonic, liquid gas..... Ib. 12g cen dioas, “ - 298@2.40| Linseed, domestic raw.. el 63@65 THE RARE ELEMENTS. 
Chromic, crude......... “4 : Smalt, blue ordinary ‘“ 10 PN. 0see000 ane 67 Prices given are at makers’ works in Ger- 
Chem. Pure. ......0..00 - 50 Piscaseutoncssbos 20 Caloutta, TAW..cccocee ™ .85 | many, unless otherwise noted. 
Hydrofiuoric, 364....... os BOT DRROORE:., covensocenssse 190 Ibs. -30@.35 | Ozokerite. ........se00. Ib 114% Cust. Meas. Price. 
TN a - .05 | Copper—Carbonate.... Ib. 18 | Paints and Colors— Barium—Amalgam...... grm. $1.19 
oo ipnch shit kaeenek ” 4 SEEN spans ccesenesnn - 25 Chrome green,common “ 05 Lj csis aesieennnhs 5.71 
Sulphurous,liquidanhy. “* Nitrate, crystals........ * 35 Pra ~~ -16 | Boron— Amorphous, pure erm. 19 
Tartaric, cryst.......... » CREE BORON, .cccccnsee - 19 Yellow, common. * -10%4 Orystale, pure. .....cccee 1.43 
EN EEE - 260.25 2 Cream of Tartar....... = -1944@.20 EE. cickbcasassees = .25 Nitrate (N.Y )......0000. 1.50 
Alcohol—Grain......... gal. DED cccseasenseseee - 0644 nemmnasie SOUT ce0ce “ 046 Cadmium-—sSticks. 1.55 
Refined wood, 95@97% - 60@. at Explosiv es— DE ccsasestccoope * 0 Dh. + .ctpeekteseansuds 2.83 
Pc dsscbsssesees - 1.20@1.50 Blasting powder, A. 25 lb. keg 2.65 Litharge, Am. powd.. “ — Granulated......... 1.79 
Alum—Lump --100 Ibs. 1.7 Blasting powder, B..... - 1.40 English flake....... ~ = 3 PWORE cn isscesses . 1.19@1.79 
Ground... . “a 1.85 **Rackarock,”’ A.. a. 25 Glassmakers. » 07% | Calecium—Elect + grm,. 4.28 
Powdered......... ._ = 3.00 *. Rackarock.” ae <7 18 Metallic, brown sh. ton 19. Tungstate (Scheel e), 
Chrome, com’l..... .... - 2.75@3.00 Judson R.R. powder.... “ 10 icsewiseneed boas < 16.50 tabs eSs eines . .60 ° 
ehontee Dynamite (20% nitro- Ocher, Am.common.... “ 9.25@10.00 | Cerium—Fused grm, 2.02 
OS Ib. 1.50 glycerine).........0. > 13 i sbskbaarcedesen - * 21.25@25.00 PeNOOA. T..).. 0 os500%s0 b. 11.00 
Oxide.com’l, common... “ *~ (30% nitro-glycerine)... “ 14 Dutch, washed....... .-_ .0434 | Chromium —F used, Elect. kg. 5.95 
TL thtsbessbesossbas el : (40% nitro-glycerine).. ‘“* 15 French, washed....... = 0154@.08 Pure powder, 95%......... 1.55 
So ckaukehine bon - 80 (50% nitro-glycerine).. ‘“ -16 Orange mineral, Am.. - -08@, .0814 Chem. pure cryst........ grm. 2 
Hydrated...........06 100 Ibs. 2.60 (60% nitro-glycerine).. m Foreign, as to make.. “ 08@.11 es peseesdéce kg. 7.26@9.52 
Sulphate, pure.......+. 38 1.50@2.00 (75% nitro-glycerine).. “ 21 Paris green, pure, bulk. “ SE A UD Sein sesnc0<<nseeneae = 30.94 
eS ~ = 1.15@1.25 Glycerine for nitro i a, American..... a 0546 pihpenians fond eine grm. 3.81 
Sens (82 2-10°Be.).......006 ”* -18@.1844}  Foreign.............0. © ,07144@.0814 | Fused, Elect............. = 5.47 
Dee, DP .cncsses0ee-00 Ib .08 | Feldspar—Ground...... sh.ton 8,00@9.00 Shellac” “ D. ©.” .sveec0 = 33 Nitrate eee Ib. 25.00 
tee... Geseenestssesnnse - .0344 | Flint Pebbles—Danish.met.ton 22.50 Native. ......ccccsccee ” OL 1 IN 5s dp sac snseneess grm. 3.09 
eee et ceak shale sid “0382 Fluorspar— Turpentine, spirits...... _ 3644 Nitrate (N. Y.).... soe. Ib. 40.00 
‘ BPP pepcepecsnpese soe | “0514 Am. lump, 1st grade. ..sh. ton 14.40} Ultramarine. best...... b. 20 | Germanium—Powder.... grm. 33.32 
Ammonium— BE SPARES. ...2<00000 13.90 Vermilion, Amer. lead.. ‘* -10@.14 rT are “ 35.70 
Bromide, pure.........++ . -52@.5% Grav 5 & crushed,istg ‘ 13.40 Quicksilver, bulk. . - .72 | Glucinum—Powder...... 5.95 
Carbonate lump... .... m -08144@.084%4 eee = 12.40 PREIGR. « ccccesccecece ” .80@.85 COVMUEIR. 220000080000 Ss 9.04 
Powdered..... banat og “O@ .0914 Grows. ist grade. . ” 17.90 White lead, Am.. dry... ‘ -0434@.05| Balls, fused .......... mn 35.70 
Muriate, grain.......... = 057 Re ED... <.sscccee - 16.50 American, in oil...... - -0534 FFL PROS TI, Es) cevccasies Ib. 20.00 
LAMAR... ».000000000-s000 we J Foreign, lump.......... - 8.00@ 12.00 Foreign, in oil......... = THO. 014 ee grm. 3.57 
Nitrate,white, pure (99s) ‘* A PE ccussenhunebss > 11.50@14.00 = common...... 100 Ibs. J Iridium—Fused...... ie 1.07 
Phosphate, com’l..... : = .10 | Fuller’s Karth— wane 100 bs. 15 REET 65 0500000s 08 - 4 PRLS clans sevsesseeee = 95 
Chem. pure.. ........ * 60 Powdered. . 4 85 Zine white, Am.,ex. dry Ib. .0434@.047 Lanthanum—Powder.... “ 4.28 
Antimony-—Glass ...... * .30@.40| Refined lump.. -cheaweran - 1.25 American, red seal.:.  “ 068 Electrol, in balls......... ii 9.04 
Needle, lump........... ” .0544@.06 } Graphite — Am. f. o. b. Green seal. . - OF 30.00 
Powdered, ordinary... “ .0534 Providence,R.I. lump.sh. ton 8.00 Foreign, = seal, ‘dry sid .0614@ .0856 2.3% 
Best...... - “0Btg Pulverized............ 30.00 Green seal, dry. pases a -0734@.09% .60 
Oxide, com’! white, 95¢. “ 0% German, com. pulv. tb. “> ‘s Potash— 6.43 
Com’! white, 99%...... “* 12 Best pulverized....... “ 014%@. Caustic, ordinary....... a .04744@ .06 5.47@7.14 
Com‘ gray..... -_ OF Ceylon, common ulv.. “ OH @ -08'6 Heck. (90%)... .ccccces sane 06146 9.99 
Sulphuret, com‘l. * 16 t Pulverized....... ‘a .04@.( Potassium— 9.04 
Arsenic— White... i ee @.035g |} Italian, pulv........... - 0114 Bicarbonate cryst..... “ -0814 i 9.52 
OE gs durcnddbasenseenns wd .07@.0744 | Gypsum —Ground....... sh. ton 8.00@8. 50 Powdered or gran.... “ 14 Manganese—Fu'dcom’l ‘“ 1.31@1.43 
Asphaltum— POTtHIBOr. ..cccccccccs 7.00; Bichromate, Am....... r 084 Fused, pure........e00- 3.81 
Ventera, Cal....s...0000 sh. ton 32.00 on eee ee i ton 4.00 I 6 h06505%0050000 * 084@. Molybdenum— o pd em. 07 
SOIR, «005 0nsde0envoneds Ib. .0146@.038% English and French.. **  14.00@ 16.00 Carbonate, hydrated.. as .04144| Chem. pure............. 17.85 
Egyptian, crude.. - .0544@.06 | Infusorial Karth—Ground. Calcired,.....cccoccce - -08%% | Powder, 95%.....060-. 406 2.62 
Trinidad, refined....... “sh. ton 35.00 American, best......... 20.60 CORIRRIER 5 6500000606 hist Oe 35 3 Niobium Jibbessvaws sees QTM, 3.81 
San Valentino (Italian).lg. ton 16.00 OO ee * 87.50 Cyanide (98@99¢)... * BI BS | WOMIGMA, 2. 2. 20.02 cerccces sa 95 
Seyssel (French) mastic.sh.ton 21.00 ee = 40.00 OS SS eee ” 2.05 | Pa Palladium—Wire........ > .86 
Gilsonite, areas ordinary Ib. .03 | Tlodine—Crude.......... 100 Ibs. 2.45 PE shcevebesocenseau lg. ton 9.05 NG io si eonncdneece =. 62 
; BEIOOE.....200 20ccc00e 0834 | Iron—Muriate........... Ib. -05| Manure salt, 20%....... 100 Ibs. 66 |P aselum—in balls... kg. 17.85 
Bariam—G arbonat ser — BORNE. csacsene a 0144 —, _— salt, Rhodium Syeaswensh baneus ". grm. 2.38 
Lump, eee ° --Sh. ton = pos eel Di _Temte..........cccccoee = 8} GaBEM.......2.00.. 1.12 Rubidium —Pure........ - 4.76 
_ ee o = Oxide. o Pon copperas col * 05@.10 Muriate, OeE.. = 1.83 | Ruthenium—Powder.. * 2.38 
isi “90 90%. Ib. -DTOWD.....0000. “ .02 WE crate nsbabexes “ 1. 96 | Rutile—Crude.......... Z. 49 
Chloride, com’l......... --100 Ibs. 1. Leen 76 Semtion BOE... scovee Ss 1Q 015 Permanganate, pure cr. Ib. .09@.19 | Selenium— Com’! powder - 26 18 
i Chem. pure cryst.... Ib. 05 ee iskvankrccheubens> = .01@. Prussiate, yellow....... -184% | Sublimed powder........ od 35.70 
' Nitrate, powdered ..... > 05% | Kaolin—(See Clay, China). BEE. Si pnSseessnspen© ” 87@3714 PE encbbe+ seehkacaces - 28.56 
Oxide, com’l, hyd.cryst “ -18 | Kryolith—(See Cryolite.) Silicate. ...... aig ~ .06 | Silicium—Fused, — - 14.28 
Hydrated, _ cryst. “ .25 | Lead—Acetate, white.... Ib. -0734@.08 | Sulphate, 66%. sebsupedes 100 Ibs. 2.11 Chem. pure crystals.. > 47.60 
Pure, powd......... - 27 - SED E! <M 2tsakpbbe0seencess 7 2. 4 Amorphous............- * 23.80 
Sulphate hase Fixe).. “ 02 Sulphide, com’l,.....++- Ib. .10 | Strontium —Electrol.... grm. 6.19 
Barytes— SYlVinit....ceerseveveces t 3944 | Tantalium—Pure........ a8 3.57 
Am. Cr.. No. 1.. 9.00 Quartz—(See Silica). Tellurium—Cn. p.sticks. ke. 107.10 
Crude, No. 2. 8.00 | Rosin— Chem. pure powder..... 83.30 
Crude, No. 3. 7.75 Com. strained (280 Ibs.)..bbl. 1.37144@1.40 | Thallium................ - 26.18 
German, gray.. 14.50 SONNE ths on tddabasseneiice« . 3.70 | Thorium —Nitrate — . 
Snow white... 17.09 Salt—N Y com fin sh. ton 2.00 Tl. Rediicsswecscdsssesve 5.00 
Bauxite—Ga. or Ala. mines: N. Y. agricultural. - 1.50 | Titanium—Pure 19.04 
First grade....... . lg. ton 5.50 Saltpeter—Crude .. 100 Ibs. 8.35@3.3714 | Chem. pure. 47.60 
Second grade “a 4.75 Retimed.......sccccee 4.25 | Uranium...... 190.40 
Bismuth—Subnitrate..... lb 1.40 Maqueciunn.- Silica—Best foreign.... lg. ton 10.00@11.00) Nitrate (N. Y.) 25 
Subcarbonate........... - 1.65| Carbonate, light, fine a Ib. .0444| Ground quartz, ord....sh. ton a 00@8.00 | Vanadium grm. 1.19 
BO TEE nn scscnnse _ 0314 RRs <n ccccenesces -06@.07 TDs 5 ccsnencceciseees ‘s 12,00@13.00 | Wolfram—Fused, elect... kg. 238.00 
Lei pith eek boson mie U5 Chloride, com'l.. = 0134 Lump quartz........+++ * 4.00 Powder, 95@98%...... i = -95 
! “A” and “B”.......008 oe 0446)  Fused.........-s00e Seal cs 20 Glass sand.......... Ng 2.75 | Chem. pure powder... 7 6.43 
’ Bone Ash..... eo @.0214| Nitrate...........see00- v2 -60 | Silicon— on ag cccccece Ib. FED | WORE. 0 05002 cosncctone * grm. 3.33 
Borax....... skGvoposnsee = @.0% Sarleate. 220 2000500000 100 Ibs. -7%5@.95 | Silwer—Chloride... o aes 0.65 PEUOBD TIE. Wade sacscces . aa 40.00 
Calcined......cc-csecces ad 5 Seneueanes_ Penance. | a eS ar * seit | | Zirconium—Com'...... kg. 95.20 
BRSRRRED. os cv vpeccescves ” -40 70@75< binoxide.. Ib. .01144@.01% aes » 1.1 Nitrate (N. Y.).......... Ib. 8.00 
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“Nors.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise s eet, and are generally sub ae to the usual trade discounts. Readers of the ENGINEERING 
M:cyme JourNAL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest itions which they may a visable. See aiso Market Reviews. 
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